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‘(EyEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GoD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD WHICH PROVETH OUR Hearts.” 
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TENNYSON. 
BY CHRISTOPHER P. ORANOH. 


His brows were circled by a wreath of bays— 
The symbol of the bard’s well-earned re- 
nown— 
Upon his head more regal than the crown 
Of kings. For he, by his immortal lays, 
Is king among the poets of these days. 
And far and wide, where’er our mother 
tongue 
Is known, his winged lines are read and 
sung ; 
In crowded cities and in green by-ways. 


What could his country give that he had not? 
Fame, wealth, love’s best companionship he 
had; 
And—blown across the seas—no lonely spot 
Of our far West but felt the effluence glad 
Borne to our hearts as from ethereal fire, 
In the rich music of his English lyre. 





How grand he would have stood had he de- 
clined 
The needless coronet he donned, as though 
Its gilt could highten his proud aureole’s 
glow. 
But downward he has stepped, a seat to find, 
Not with the lords of that imperial kind 
Whose simple manhood, fed by love and 
truth, 
Found, far from monarch’s courts, perennial 
youth 
In the ideal gardens of the mind ; 


But in a throng of blank nobilities, 

An outward fellowsbip of lip and eye, 
Of forms and ceremonial courtesies. 
‘‘ Thou art become as one of us!” they cry. 
Another shape than thine must now be worn. 
Son of the morning, how thy beams are shorn! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


—— 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 











Axove the dear, brave hearts that cease to beat 
Let loving hands strew flowers on every 
mound 
Within the lines of the still camping ground, 
Where there is no assault, and no retreat, 
And victory is not followed by defeat. 
Unbroken rest and peace at last are found, 
No clash of swords, no trumpet’s thrilling 
sound 
Nor roar of guns disturb their slumbers sweet. 
Their deeds are writ on mem’ry’s sacred scroll ; 
And patriot love shall touch these hearts of ours, 
When, at their graves, fame comes to call the 
roll, 
And hope and Jove and honor scatter flowers. 
Brave souls survive the storms of shot and 
flame ; 
Their furlough blossoms in eternal fame. 
New Yorx Crry. 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


BY WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 


Wenpett Pariurs usually exhibited only 
his austere side to the public, on account of 
his attitude on questions of his day and 
time. That he was a devout humanitarian 
in the minutie of home life was not gener- 
ally understood. He was not only a liber- 
ator fora down-trodden race; he had at 
heart the well-being of all mankind. In 
times of distress his was the most sympa- 
thetic of natures. At other intervals he 
was humerous or playful asachild. His 
correspondents ‘comprise such pre-emi- 











Adin Ballou, William Lloyd Garrison, 
John G. Whittier, W. H. Channing, Lydia 
Maria Child, George William Curtis, Lucre- 
tia Mott, and the like. But in the limits of 
a brief article it seems best to select only 
from his letters to those with whom he was 
most intimately associated and to whom he 
wrote most freely. Of several individuels 
who may be said to have held this relation to 
him are the Rev. John T. Sargent and Mr. 
Aaron M. Powell. Mr. Sargent was a resi- 
dent of Chestnut Street, in Boston, who 
was born very nearly at the same time and 
place as Mr. Phillips, and at whose home 
the famous Radical Club met, up to the 
time of the death of that distinguished 
clergyman. Mr. Powell was editor of Zhe 
Standard, the organ of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, of which Wendell Phillips 
was president. 

The only poetical attempt by Wendell 
Phillips is found on the fly-leaf of a book 
which he presented a son of Mr. Sargent, 
on the occasion of the latter’s birthday in 
May, 1865. The book is entitled ‘‘Spec- 
tacles,” and the lines written are poetical in 
sentiment rather than style. The lines are 
written in form, fac simile as follows: 

Frank 
Better loves to read 
than toplay. 
Hear him with his Mother plead : 
Bring me a book from far away. 
Books, 
The mind’s food, 
Are good; 
But never clutch 
Too much. 
Good soul, sound stomach, strong brain— 
These are the chain 
Which hold the world on your hand 
And govern the jand; 
These serve God the best 
Till he gives you rest. 
If you’d fill life with true joy, 
My boy, 
While you use these “Spectacles” 
For your eyes 
Remember to get strong 

As well as wise. 

Punctuation never burdened the great 
liberator’s mind to the interruption of his 
trains of thought, evidently, as such minor 
details are conspicuously absent in his 
letters. When the Fifteenth Amendment 
passed, Mr. Phillips’s soul unloosed in a 
few passionate lines to Mr. Sargent, dated 
Leroy, New York, March 80th, 1870: 

Dear Joux.—Let me exchange congratula- 
tions with you. Our long work is sealed at last, 
The Nation proclaims equal liberty, To-day is 
its real “‘ Birthday.” To triumph! Thank God! 

Affectionately yours, 
WENDELL Pari..irs. 


Beautifully sympathetic and potential in 
religious belief is the following note, dated 
Bostor, December 22d, 1867, to Mr, Pow- 
ell, on the death of the latter’s four-year 
old daughter: 


I know how weak all words are to comfort 
you for such a loss. Be sure our hearts go out 
to you in loving and tenderest sympathy. God 
give you all consolation and hold up your hearts, 
These dear little pets twine round our hearts so 
closely, it is much agony to part with them. 
But such partings wean us, as we need to be, 
from these scenes, putting our treasures on the 
other side. How near and dear that world be- 
comes after such transfers! Tell your wife how 
fully we feel with her, sorrowing with you both 
in this great sorrow. But this dear blessing, 
lent for a little while, is not ‘taken away, only 
lifted, that you may more easily look up to it, 

In a similar philosophic vein is the fol- 
lowing, on the death of ‘Mr: Powell’s 
father, dated February 2d, 1882: 


We sympathize with you most sincerely. How 





up and feel their protection, asit were, over usas 
if we were still children. I lost my father when 
I was eleven, Still, 1 know we are never ready 
to let loved ones go, and only time heals such 
wounds. By and by, when you are old as I, you 
will fee! what is my constant feeling, that there 
are more of our world on the other side, and 
our real home, that of kindred friends, is there 
and not here, where so few know us and care for 
us. 

On the death of Mr. Powell’s mother, he 
strikes the key-note of the masculine heart, 
however hardened it may be. This pathetic 
letter is dated February 14th, 1877: 

Your wife writes me of your mother’s death, 
We sympathize with you most tenderly. I know 
how sad it is parting with a mother; nothing 
like it in the test of life. Long years ago I 
passed through that experience, and the feeling 
of loneliness at the loss of something to be 
sheltered under is still fresh. I wonder if other 
men feel this as keenly as I did when over 
thirty. You have been so happy in having your 
parents live so far into your life. I cannot im- 
agine anything sweeter than seeing one’s reward 
in their satisfaction, in whatever repute we gain 
gladdening their eyes. 


In the succeeding letter, Mr. Phillips tells 
of the disposition of his library, which will 
form, perhaps, the first intimation to the 
public as to what was done with his valua- 
ble collection of books. This note, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Powell, is dated August 16th, 
1882: 

You ought to know what I did with my anti- 
slavery library. Did I tell you? I sent a com- 
plete file of The Standard, trom 1840 to 1872, to 
Mr. Spofford for the Congressional Library ; also 
three volumes of The Liberator, to fill up his gaps 
which are not now many. I sent the Astor 
library a complete file of The Liberator. It had 
all The Standards, I sent the Boston Public 
Library a complete file of The Standard (it had 
almost perfect Liberator) ; also all my reports, 
pamphlets and surplus numbers of newspapers, 
bound and unbound, Zmancipators and Herald 
of Freedom, they agreeing to distribute. I had 
none to fill up the reports you needed ; but if you 
find any at the Boston Public Library, they were 
told of your prior right. Swarthmore College I 
could not help, not having enough, and deeming 
the Astor, Boston and Washington libraries 
more important, I offered Cornell library Vols, 
It, IV and V of The Liberator to help ita file. 
So you see I have acted as my own executor to 
get rid of 2,500 volumes, 

New Yorx Ciry. 


——_ 


WELL BASED AND WELL BUILT. 
BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 


Tue chief business of this life is charac- 
ter-building. Our Divine Teacher so re- 
garded it when he concluded his memora- 
ble discourse on the Mount by that striking 
parable about the two kinds of builders. 
Both men constructed a house, just as 
everybody is contructing some sort of a 
character. One of the two persons, in our 
Lord’s parable, thought only of appear- 
ances. §So that he had a house to suit him, 
he regarded it as of no consequence whether 
it had any foundation. A sand-bank, or 
the soft alluvial on the margin of a stream 








will answer as well as any other place. He 


thinks nothing of the future.’ So he “built 
a house upon the earth without a founda- 
tion.” The wiser man cared léss for show 
than for substance. He forecasts the pos- 
sibility of high winds and high waters, and 
selects a solid rock as the basis of his 
building. When the rainy season comes, 
with its hurricanes and swollen torrents, 
the floods “‘ brake his house and 
could not shake it; because it had been 
well builded.” His foolish neighbor's house 








NUMBER 1851. 
encounters the same dash of the elements; 
but it ‘fell in” and the ruin is both total 
and terrible, 

What sort of a spiritual structure are you 
rearing? This is a fair question, a vital 
question for each one of my readers. Some 
sort of structure you must build, either 
good or bad, solid or worthless. If your 
character is well based.and well built, it 
will stand through a bright, blissful eterni- 
ty. If not, your soul will be a poor, outcast, 
homeless soul forever and ever. The chief 
thing to beregarded is the foundation. Just 
here it is that so many make a fatal mistake. 
They conclude that any sort of religious 
opinion will answer, so that it is honestly 
believed. If any plausible error comes to 
hand, they accept that. One of you may 
think that yourown judgment or your own 
will-power is a sufficient basis. Another 
one of you had a religious training; and that 
will answer. Another hes undergone a 
temporary mental excitement which you 
called a “‘ conversion” (or some people told 
you it was); and you rest all your hopes for 
this world and the next on that. Either by 
entirely ignoring God’s Word and accepting 
a false system of faith, or by resting on 
their own flimsy self-righteousness, or by 
some hasty, thoughtless process of so- 
called conversion and open profession of 
religion, there are millions of people who 
(in Spurgeon’s phrase) ‘‘ samp their foun- 
dation.” 

Now, if you did not know where to 
build, you might be without excuse. But 
God has distinctly told you not only where 
to base your structure, but has provided a 
foundation for you. ‘Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is already 
laid,” Curist Jesus. It is no more your 
business to create a religion, or to create 
a code of morals, or to create a basis for 
your faith, or. to create a Saviour for your 
soul,than it was the business of the engineer 
of the East River bridge to create the bed- 
rock on which the two magnificent. abut- 
ments of that structure rest. He had but 
to dig down under the river mud and find 
the rock. Your first step is to come to Ohrist, 
This is the initial step, the fundamental 
step in securing the only character that will 
stand the test, both in this world and the 
next. On this everlasting Rock of Ages—a 
Divine Redeemer atoning for your sins, a 
Divine Teacher instructing you by his per- 
fect commandments, a Divine Regenerator 
changing and purifying your inmost heart, 
a Divine Supporter strengthening your will, 
a Divine Mediator with God watching, keep- 
ing, befriending you and putting his loving 
grace underneath your weakness—this is 
the only foundation that no floods of temp- 
tation can wash out or undermine. All else 
than this is crumbling dirt or shifting sand. 

Observe, too, that the all-wise author of 
the parable speaks of a “ digging and going 
deep” to find the rock. A vast deal of 
rubbish has got to be thrown out, my 
friend. You have got to use the shovel of 


however dear it may be to you. Bible 
repentance means more than sorrow or 
shame for sin; it means abandonment of 
sin, and the earnest effort after a new 
obedience to Christ’s rules of duty. In‘all 
this process the Holy Spirit will act as a 
sort of overseer of the work, and will guide 
and direct and help you. Call on his aid 
fervently and humbly. Don’t be satisfied 
with anybody's say-so that you are a Obris- 
tian. My friend Spurgeon tells us of 9 
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young lady who was in great trouble of 


mind di@¢was urged to attend an inquiry- 


meetings “I have been a dozen times 
already,” she replied.» ‘‘I haye been told a 
dozen times already that | am saved; and 
yet I donot feel or liveone whit the better.” 
What that woman needed, and what you 
need, is personal contact with and reliance 
on Jesus Christ. Not merely om the rock 


but’ igo the rock, with fron bolts and | 


clamps is Eddystone lighthouse built. So 
you must be built into Christ, by a living 
union of your weakness to his strength, 
your ignorance to his wisdom, your poverty 
to his wealth of grace, your sinfulness to 
his divine righteousness. This is the faith 
that saves the soul; this is the grip that 
holds; this is the thorough work that 
goes down deeper than mere excitement, 
or emotion, or formal church-joinings, and 
binds your soul fast to the everlasting and 
omnipotent Son of God. Anything less 
than thisis not true conversion. 

Of a man thus based as to his heart-prin- 
ciple it may be said that the best part of 
him is the unscen part. The vital part of a 
tree is its root; cut off the trunk, and the 
root will sprout again. The invisible por- 
tion of a house is its foundation. So the 
innermost, divinely implanted graces that 
lie, as it were, in the very depths of a 
Christian’s heart, next to Christ, these are 
the most powerful, the most precious and 
enduring portion of the man. Another 
thing to be said of a well based and well 
built believer is that he can stand the strain 
of tremendous temptation. Christ does 
not say that when the floods come, he does 
not fall; he says the flood ‘‘ could not shake” 
him. 

So have I watched a conscientious mer- 
chant under a financial hurricane. It swept 
his money away, but his character could 
not be shaken. Sensual temptations could 
not move Joseph one hair. They will not 
move you, young man, if your conscience 
is in Christ’s keeping. Skepticisms never 
ran at such flood-tide as they do nowa- 
days. They who are built into Christ, with 
a personal union, mind them no more than 
yonder colossal bridge piers mind the tides 
that sweep against their adamant. I was 
beside a dying-bed yesterday. Eternity was 
staring the man in the face; but he could 
not be shaken. The glory of all the 
noblest saints in the Bible—Noah, Moses, 
Elijah, Daniel and Paul—was that they could 
not be shaken. ‘‘ None of these things 
moved ” them. 

Observe, too, what the Master says of the 
badly based and badly built house. ‘It fel/ 
in.” That tells the whole story of thou- 
sands of moral wrecks in the community. 
They are not swept away; they simply *: fall 
in.” At unhappy Scio, after the earth- 
quake, I observed that certain solid struct- 
ures were erect as ever, but the roofs and 
chamber-floors of the frail buildings had 
crashed down into a heap of ruin in the 
cellar. A terrible picture that, my friend, 
of your character and your eternal hopes, 
if you are not based on Jesus Christ and 
built up after the Bible-pattern. If not 
sooner, then surely on the last great search- 
ing day of Judgment, you will “fall in,” 
and the ruin will be remediless! Too late 
then tochange houses, or build over! Be- 
gin now. Dig deep; base ali on Christ; 
and then build for eternity. 

Broox yrs, L. I, 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT 
POEM. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN OLARKE, D.D. 











Tuer are at least three existing manu- 
scripts of ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” in the author's 
autograph. The earliest, containing the 
most numerous aod curious variations, is 
that now in the possession of Sir William 
Frazer in London, and for which he paid 
the very large sum of £230, in 1875. By the 
kindness of Sir Wm. Frazer, I examined 
this manuscript at his rooms in London, in 
1882. A fac-simile copy of this valuable 
autograph, photographed from the orig- 
inal in 1862, is now before me. A second 
copy in the handwriting of Gray, called 
the Pembroke Manuscript, is in the Li- 
brary of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. A 
fae simile of this autograph appears in 
Matthias’s edition of “‘ Mason’s Gray,” pub- 
lished in 1814. A third copy, in the poet’s 
handwriting, copied by him, for his friend, 


; Dr. Wharton, isin the British Museum. I 
eXamined this, also, in 1882, and had an 
accurate copy made for me by one of the 
assistants imthe Museum. This was writ- 
ten the other two, as is evident from 
the fact that it aches most nearly to 
the form which the’ * ” finally as- 
sumed when printed. “There are only nine 
or ten expressions in this manuseript which 
differ from the poem as published by Gray. 
Most of these are unimportant, “ Or” he 
changed, in three places, into ‘‘ and.” 
“And in our ashes” he changed into 
‘*Even in our ashes,” which was a clear 
improvement. It was not until after this 
third copy was written that the improve- 
ment was made which changed 


* Forgive, ye Proud, the involuntary Fault, 
If Memory to These no Trophies raise,” 


4 


into 

“ Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise.” 
Another important alteration of a single 
word was also made after this third manu- 
script was written. This was the change, 
in the forty-fifth stanza, of ‘‘ Reins of Em- 
pire” into ‘‘Rod of Empire.” 

“The Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 
became at once one of the most popular 
poems in the language, and has remained so 
to this time. It has been equally a favor- 
ite with common readers, with literary 
men, and with other poets. Its place will 
always be inthe highest rank of English 
poetry. The fact, however, is—and itis a 
very curious fact—that this first-class poem 
was the work of a third-class poet. For 
Thomas Gray certainly does not stand in 
the first class, with Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Milton. Nor can he fairly be put in 
the second class, with Dryden, Pope, Burns, 
Wordsworth and Byron. He belongs to 
the third, with Cowley, Cowper, Shelley, 
Keats. There may be a doubt concerning 
some whom I have named; but there can 
be no doubt that Gray will never stand 
higher than those who may be placed by 
critics in the third class. Yet it is equally 
certain that he has produced a first-class 
poem. How is this paradox to be ex- 
plained? 

What is the charm of ‘ Gray’s Elegy”? 
The thoughts are sufficiently commonplace. 





That all men must die, that the most hum- 
ble may have had in them some power 
which, under other circumstances, might 
have made them famous-—these are some- 
what trite statements; but the fascination 
of the verses consists in the tone, solemn 
but serene, which pervades them; in the 
pictures of coming night, of breaking day, 
of cheerful rural life, of happy homes; and 
lastly, in the perfect finish of the verse, 
and the curious felicity of the diction. In 
short, the poem is a work of high art. It 
was not inspired, but it was carefully 
elaborated. And this appears plainly when 
we compare it, as it stands in the Frazer 
Manuscript, with its final form. 

This poem was a work of eight years. 
Its heading in the Frazer Manuscript is: 
‘*Stanzas Wrote in a Country Churchyard.” 
It was, however, begun at Stoke in 1742, 
continued at Cambridge, and had its last 
touches added at Stoke-Pogis June 12th, 
1750. In a letter to Horace Walpole of 
that date, Gray says: ‘‘ Having put an end 
to a thing whose beginning you saw long 
ago, I immediately send it to you.” 

The corrections made by Gray during 
this period were very numerous, and were 
probably all improvements. Many poets, 
when they try to improve their verses, only 
injure them. But Gray’s corrections were 
invariably for the better. We may even 
say that, if it had been published as it was 
first written, and as it now stands in the 
Frazer Manuscript, it would have ranked 
only with the best poetry of Shenstone or 
Cowper. Let me indicate some of the most 
important changes. 

In line 17, the fine epithet of ‘ incense- 
breathing,” was an addition. 

‘The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 
for the Frazer Manuscript reads: 

** Porever sleep, The breezy call of morn.” 
19th line Frazer Manuscript has 

**Or chanticleer so shrill, or e¢hoing horn,” 
corrected to: 

“The eock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn.” 

24th: ‘*Coming. kiss” was corrected to 
** envied kiss.” 





48d: ‘*‘ Awake the silent dust,” was cor- 
reeted to, ‘‘ provoke the silent dust.” 





47th: The correction, of “ Em- 
pire” to ‘ of Epil rs)jn 
the margin of the Pembroke; 
57th: In the Frazer Manuseript it reads : 
“ a: village Cato, who with dauntiess breast, 
ome mute, inglorious Tully here may rest; 
Some Caesar,” etc. 


‘An the Pembroke Manuscript, these classi- 


cal personages have disappeared, and»the 
great improvement was made of substitut- 
ing Hampden, Milton and Cromwell, and 
thus maintaining the English coloring of 
the poem. 

5ist: This verse, beginning, ‘‘ But knowl- 
edge,” etc., was placed, in the Frazer 
Manuscript, after the one beginning ‘‘ Some 
village Cato,” but with a note in the mar. 
gin to transfer it to where it now stands. 
The third line of the stanza was first writ- 
ten “Chill Penury had damped.” This 
was first corrected to ‘‘ depressed” and 
afterward to ‘‘ repressed.” 

55th: ‘Their fate forbade,” changed to 
“Their lot forbade.” 

66th: ‘* Their struggling virtues” was im- 
proved to “‘ Their growing virtues.” 

Tist: ‘‘Crown the shrine” was altered to 
‘*heap the shrine,” and in the next line 
‘Incense hallowed by the muse’s flame” 
was wisely changed to ‘‘ Incense kindled 
by the muse’s flame.” 

After the 72d line follow, in the Frazer 
Manuscript, the following stanzas, which 
Gray, with admirable taste, afterward 
omitted. But, before he decided to leave 
them out altogether, he drew a black line 
down the margin, indicating that he would 
transfer them to another place. These 
stanzas were originally intended to close 
the poem. Afterward the thought occurred 
to him of ‘‘the hoary-headed twain” and 
the ‘‘ Epitaph.” 

“The thoughtless World to Majesty may bow, 
Exalt the Brave and idolize Success, 


But more to [Innocence their safety owe 
Thau Power and Genius e’er conspire to bless, 


** And thou, who, mindful of the unhonored Dead, 
Dost, in these Notes, their artless Tale relate, 
By Night and lonely Contemplation led 
To linger in the gloomy Walks of Fate ; 


“ Hark, how the sacred Calm that broods around 
Bids every flerce tumultuous Passion cease, 
In still, sinall Accents whispering from the Ground 
A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace. 


‘No more with Reason and thyself at Strife 
Give anxious Cares and useless Wishes room ; 
But through the cool, sequestered Vale of Life, 
Pursue the silent Tenor of thy Doom.” 
After these stanzas, according to the 
Frazer Manuscript, were to follow these 
lines, which I do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere : 
“Tf chance that e’er some pensive Spirit more, 
By sympathetic Musings here delayed, 
With vain though kind Enquiry shall explore 
Thy once-loved Haunt, thy long-neglected Shade, 
“ Haply,” etc. 

But Gray soon dispensed with this feeble 
stanza, and made a new one by changing it 
into the one beginning: 

“ For thee, who mindful.” 
The 99th and 100th lines stand in the Fra- 
zer Manuscript : 

“ With hasty footeteps brush the dews away 

On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn.” 
The following stanza is noticeable for the 
inversions so frequent in Gray, and which 
he had, perhaps, unconsciously adopted 
from his familiarity with the classics. He 
afterward omitted it. 

‘Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 

While o’er the heath we hied, our labors done, 

Oft as the wood-lark piped her farewell song, 

With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.” 
In the Manuscript the word is spelt 
‘* whistful.” In line 101, ‘* hoary beech” is 
corrected to “spreading beech,” and after- 
ward to ‘‘ nodding beech.” 

Line 118: ‘‘Dirges meet” was changed to 
“dirges dire’; and after 116 came the 
beautiful stanza, afterward omitted by Gray 
as being de trop in this place : 

“There, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 

The red-breast Ioves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
Even in this verse there were two correc- 
tions. ‘‘ Robin” was altered, in the Frazer 
Manuscript, into ‘' red-breast,” and ‘‘ fre- 
quent violets” into ‘‘ showers of violets.” 

One of the most curious accidents to 
which this famous poem has been sub- 
jected was an erroneous change made in 
the early editions, which has been propa- 
gated almost to our time. In the stanza 
beginning, 


~~ “The boast of Heraldry, the pomp ofP ower,” 


Gray wrote “% 

* Awaits alike the inevitable Hour.” 
And 60 it stands in all three manuséripts, 
and in the printed edition, which he i 
self euperintended. His meaning was: 
‘The inevitable Hour awaits everything. 
It stands there, waiting the boast of Her- 
aldry,’*ete, But his editors, misled by his 
inverted style, supposed that it was the 
gifts of Heraldry, Power, Beauty, etc. , that 
were waiting, and therefore corrected what 
they thought Gray’s bad grammar, and 
printed the word ‘*‘await.” But so they 
destroyed the meaning. These things were 
not waiting at all for the dread hour; they 
were enjoying themselves, careless of its 
approach. But “the hour’ was waiting 
for them. Gray’s original reading has been 
restored in the last editions. 

In tracing the .development of this fine 
poem, we see it gradually improving under 
his careful touch, till it becomes a work of 
high art. In some poets—Wordsworth, for 
example—inspiration is at its maximum, 
and artatits minimum. In Gray, I think, 
inspiration was at its minimum, and art at 
its maximum. 

Boston, Mass. 





GAMES AND GAMBLING. 
BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON. 


THE completeness of the ruin wrought 
by the habit of gambling, and its startling 
frequency, make it important to study the 
development of the vice. What, in the in- 
dividual case, for example, is the connec- 
tion between the gambling habit and any of 
the various games with which people amuse 
themselves. 

The old gentleman from the country, who 
is accosted onthe street by the plausible 
youth, induced to go with him, shown a 
little game in progress, led to take a hand 
and quickly relieved of his money, might 
perhaps have escaped if he had known 
more of the ways of the world, in general, 
and of card playing, in particular. The 
habit that made him-an easy victim was 
not euchre playing in the common room of 
the tavern, or pool in the village. billiard 
saloon; it was the life-long habit of getting 
all he can for the least possible return. He 
has been habitually ‘‘sharp.” He belongs 
to a class that would not be thought of in 
connection with gambling; while, in fact, 
his vice differs from that only in form. He 
is sedulously cultivating the lust of getting; 
and when that lust presents to him some 
new form of temptation, nothing but pru- 
dential considerations ever restrain him 
from yielding. 

But the trusted clerk who was induced 
to take a hand in a game of cards on a 
steamboat, and lost his employer’s money, 
and the college student who is known 
among his classmates as a gambler, have 
had a different history. Their’s is a story of 
development. Of course card playing or 
billiards is not evil in itself any more than 
ball playing is; but the question is not 
what the thing is in itself, but what it is 
in its connections and in its results. There 
is a point at which it is made an instrument 
of gain, and, however small the stake may 
be, at that point the line of indisputable 
evil begins. 

In some games, as now practiced, this 
evil seems to be invariably present. Bil 
liards are practically never played in public 
places except for money—generally only the 
price of the game—or for drinks. Cards 
are so often played for money that they are 
the recognized implement of the profes 
sional gambler; and so universally is bet- 
ting connected with intercollegiate athletic 
coutests,-so invariably do the representa- 
tives of some college or another returp 
home “ cleaned out” that it is an open quées- 
tion whether such contests can be conducted 
without this form of gambling. It is certain 
that they are not. 

Shall these amusements be altogether 
given up? Where shall the line be drawn? 
Shall Christians permit their children # 
play cards? Shall they introduce billiard 
tables into their houses? Shall ladies and 
gentlemen allow themselves to bet even 
candy, or gloves, or cigars at ball games 
and boat races? 

These questions will be variously 
swered in different circles. One thing # 





certain; nomatter what the game, them 
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ment a stake is connected with it, danger 
is introduced; and, if any game cannot be 
easily and uniformly kept free from the ob- 
noxious adjunct, it ought to be altogether 
abandoned. 

From time to time there are in college 
fellows whose winnings at cards areso large 
as to attract attention, and more frequentry 
groups that play for money. Where such 
is the case high-minded men will not be 
likely to wish to be seen playing cards at 
all. When it is known that such fellows 
acquired their skill at home, some fellows 
will be glad to have it kuown that cards 
were not played in their father’s house. 

I know a suburban community where, in 
a gentiman’s residence, a billiard table was 
setup. It became a pleasant rendezvous for 
the young men of the neighborhood, and 
no evil was recognized. The sons of the 
gentleman became expert players. By and 
by “pool” was introduced, and before 
long the well-grounded suspicion arose that 
guests were invited to that house for the 
sake of the money that was won from 
them. 

A game so attractive and beautiful as bil- 
liards may find a welcome in many homes, 
but if it leads to ‘* pool,” if there is evi- 
dence that anywhere in the community it 
is used as in the house just referred to 
high-minded parents will hardly give it 
admission whatever may be said in its 
favor. As played in public places it is only 
evil. The very attractiveness of the game 
makes it the most seductive of snares; so 
seductive that it will lead a young man to 
stomach the foul odors and fouler compan- 
ionship of a saloon for the sake of enjoy- 
ing it. It is, to-day, one of the chief, if 
not the very chiefest instrument with 
which the devil of “rink and the devil of 
gambling ruin young men. 

As I write these lines the agonized 
mother of a lad sixteen years of age comes 
to tell me that her son has just been arrested 
for stealing. He has, for some months, 
been frequenting pool-rooms; and this is 
the consequence. He has not been led to 
drink, but his destruction is none the less 
comp'ete. The stamp of Satan is coming 
to be as plainly marked on the public bil- 
liard table as it ison the bar that is so 
uniformly set up behind it. 

The base-bal] season is just opening. It 
used to be the most wholesome and manly 
of games for all the lads and young men of 
a neighborhood; to-day it is a question 
whether it-does not cover as many sins as 
charity. Around the college green, where 
a match is in progress, is a company ot 
young people, many of whom are eagerly 
betting on the result. In connection with 
the more important games, the betting 
takes the form of *‘ combinations.” 

All the gambling machinery that has long 
been familiar at the horse race and the 
policy shops is fast coming into use. The 
players themselves, as a rule, are under- 
stood not to participate in the gambling; 
the gate money is their prize. But if any 
one has doubts as to the extent of the evil, 
let him stand before one of the bulletin 
boards which are hung out in many places 
quite remote from the scene of the game, 
and watch the feverish crowd that gathers 
to follow the score. Do you think that all 
that excitement is due to pride in the suc- 
cess of some particular club or the prowess 
of some favorite champion? The crowd 
is made up chiefly of young men; clerks, 
mechanics, newshoys, rowdies, gentlemen— 
all are represented. The common interest 
is in the money staked on the result. Unless 
something can be done to pat a stop to the 
gambling, base ball will soon become as evil 
as horse racing ever was. Anthony Com- 
stock says that ‘‘ book making” and ‘‘ pool 
selling” are gaining great headway in spite 
of all his raids. He says gambling, in con- 
nection with races, is justified on the 
ground that it is necessary to keep up in- 
terest in the improvement of the horse. 
We are already told that it cannot be 
avoided in connection with ball games. If 
this is true the much mooted question con- 
cerning the effect of these match games on 
the health and studies of students may be 
dropped. That question is comparatively 
unimportant. 

There is great need of an awakened pub- 
lic sentiment in the homes. If children are 
widely taught that it is wrong to play 
marbles for “keeps,” and young people 





that it is dishonorable to play any game for 
a stake. however small, and that betting is 
both vulgar and immoral, the time may 
come when some amusements now fraught 
with evil might be practiced without re- 
serve. As it is, any father whuse son 
to-day leaves home to enter college or take 
his place in a counting room, not only not 
knowing how to play cards or billiards, 
but having decided disiuclination to either, 
may feel safer than if it were otherwise; 
every father whose son shows great interest 
in the professional ball matches, or goes to 
witness them, will do well to inquire into 
the nature of his interest and assure him- 
self that he has his boy’s confidence; and 
any father whose son has begun to visit the 
billiard saloon or to play pool has no more 
urgent work cut out for him than effectu- 
ally to break up the habit. 

It will be asked: **But what are young 
people to do? If they are not to play 
cards, if billiards are evil, if even base 
vall and boat racing are criticised, what 
amusement have they?” The answer to 
that question is not within the scope of 
this article. But if some games show, by 
their history, that they offer peculiar facil- 
ities for gambling, ought not those games 
to be put under close surveillance, if not 
altogether excluded from Christian homes? 
And if, in the present state of public 
morals, some forms of popular sport, like 
match games of base ball, offer peculiar 
temptations to the same vice, ought not 
those forms of the sport to be for the time 
either abandoned or very carefully regu- 
lated? No man can associate much with 
young men, or pay any attention to the 
police reports without being satisfied that 
the pressing need among our young people 
just now is not so much provision for their 
amusement as it is a thorough toning up of 
their morals. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EVENING OF LIFE. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN P. PAKKER. 











Tue years of the writer’s boyhood were 
years of great want, in respect of readabie 
literature. In the remote Maine village 
where he lived and prepared for college 
there was no sort of public library, nor any 
provision for the circulation of books. 
*Squire Chandler had a small law library, 
there were a few volumes for reference in 
the academy, and Parson Parker’s little 
study was enriched with volumes of ser- 
mons, with the works of Woods, Hopkins 
and Emmons, with theological reviews, 
missionary reports, some few narratives of 
travel, devotional works, crude histories 
and dreadful memoirs. As for any good 
history, general or particular, as for any 
g vod story, new or old, as for any healthy 
and stimulating literature which a boy 
could relish, there was none save that of 
the Latin and Greek classics, which were 
his tasks in school. It was the dryest kind 
of fodder, and one must needs starve or 
try and masticate some of it. Now and 
then a ‘‘yellow-covered novel” was 
smuggled through the village, from garret 
to garret, from haymow to haymow, only 
to be finally condemned to the flames. And 
when the National Hra brought install. 
ments of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin” into the 
village, a social and literary revolution was 
inaugurated. 

It chanced, one Sunday afternocn, when 
tine had somehow become coufused with 
eternity, and mischief was the easiest 
imaginable thing to an i nprisoned lad, that 
a bluck-covered volume of sermons was 
kindly placed in the writer’s youthful 
hands by maternal wisdom, as a means of 
escape from punishment immediate and 
future. Groping through its pagee, if baply 
to find crumbs of comfort among the peb 
b.es or drops of dew along the sand-wastes, 
suddenly a green spot, a tiny oasis in the 
desert was espied. It was the title of a 
sermon on the manifold infirmities and 
evils of decaying human life, and read as 
follows: ‘‘ The Evening of Life Sorrowful.” 
There was the sparkle of a speck of poetry 
in this title, and thesermon, unlike Cicero’s 
‘De Senectute,” pictured the state of old age 
in such lugubrious aspects as made a kind 
of interest in the somber discourse. In its 
cheerless tune and hard description there 
was a little of that fascination which ' 





exists, for the boyish mind, in all that is 


remotely awful and horrid. The lad eueat 
the miseries of old age and the torments of 

Hell through a long perspective of years. 

As they have a fictitious interest in his 

imagination, so he delights in a vivid and 

material delineation of them. Your modern 

Hell is altogether too tame and tolerahle. 

The Hell of Datte’s *‘Inferno,” and the old- 

fashioned Puriian Hell is appreciable and 

picturesque. 

Wherefore, that sermon-title, drop of dew” 
in a desojate sand-waste, and the sorrow- 
fulness of the sermon itself, with its outlook 
into a region as fascinating as the ‘‘dolorous 
valley” of Dante's vision, not only served 
to lighten the gloom and relieve the misery 
of one particular “Sabbath” afternoon, 
but made an abiding impression. 

It would be easy to show why, in the 
natural order of things, the ‘evening of 
life is sorrowful.” 

Most persons know of the famous picture 
painted by Holman Hunt, in which the up- 
raised form of Jesus, resting, with extended 
arms from his labor in the carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth, casts upon the wall of the 
Virgin’s house, the figure of a cross. 

“ Meek and sweet in the sun he stands, 

Drinking the air of his Syrian skies, 
Lifting to Heaven toil-wearied hands, 
Seeing his Father with those mild eyes.” 

And yet, all unconsciously to him, his 
figure throws that shadow of the cross upon 
the wall, which his mother sees witli apang. 
The picture suggests the common fate, and 
is true to the facts of human life. It is 
well for us that we cannot see the prophet- 
ic shadows which our figures cast. But the 
days of darkness are before us. Physical 
infirmities and disabilities and sufferings 
contribure to the sorrowfulness of old age. 
The days come when one is forced toadmit 
that he has ‘‘no pleasure in them,” when 
the lights of this world are obscured, when 
the clouds return after the rain, when the 
limbs tremble, and the eyes grow dim, and 
the ears wax dull, and the voice loses its 
sweetness, and desire fails and fears 
abound, and it is with one, as with Bar- 
zillai of old~-he cannot taste what is eaten 
and drunken, nor hear any more the voice 
of singing-men and singing-women. 

It is a sorrowful thing to find one’s occu- 
pation gone and his capacity going; to be 
displaced and supplanted never so cour- 
teously and kindly; to feel the loss of the 
former enthusiasms, and to see life lying 
in the background; the voyage ending; 
Sandy Hook visible; the pilot on board; 
the anchor ready to be cast; everywhere 
preparations for disembarking. 

One might mention the increasing lone- 
liness of late years. The pathos of this as- 
pect of old age is inexpressible. And 
many other equally gloomy suggestions 
might be made. But that which the 
writer purposed to try and set forth in this 
article, is as yet within his rambling and 
reluctant pen. He can only plead his ex- 
treme old age for this indirect way to the 
objective point, or for preparing so consid- 
erable and. somber a background for his 
little radiant picture. 

There isa brighter aspect of the case. 
Dearly beloved brethren, there are lights 
and joys that make the evening of life 
serene and beautiful. There is a renewal 
of strength which is marvelous. There is 
a light of hope that brightly burns after 
earth’s sun has set. Thereis the peace of 
» mind that has learned to calm its pertur- 
bations at the voice of God, as the waves of 
Galilee sank to sleep when Jesus rebuked 
them. There is a spirit which has learned 
tosay ‘‘and yet I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me.” ‘‘Curist in you, the 
hope of glory,” can change ali that sorrow- 
ful aspect of life’s evening into peace and 
joy. We have seen old people whose hearts 
were fountains of perpetual youth, in whose 
lives were perpetual Summer and song. 
Sach aged folk are the loveliest of mortals. 
They are witnesses of immortality. No 
infirmities can obscure their glory. It. is 
evident that they. are leaning on invisible 
arms, ate comforted and gladdened and 
glorified by a Divine Spirit, with whom their 
communion is constant. Whence comes 
this light at eventide of life?—this peace, 
patience, hope, joy, and beauty, as of some 
uther world? Can the Agnostic tell us? 

1 bave been reading, of late, with ex- 

the autobiography and 


letters of the Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, a , of all mental powers, 


r — 
\great light and leader among the Unitari- 


‘ans some forty years aco, a most brilliant: 
_and eloquent orator, and a singularly pure 
‘and noble character. He was born in 1794, 
‘and died in 1882, having lived to be eighty - 
jeight years of age. His first published 
letter was dated in 1828, and the last in 
'1882, so that his published corr sspond- 
ence (with such men as Channing, Ware, 
Emerson, Bryant, Bellows, etc.) covers a 
period of about sixty years. Of this volume 
much might be written in praise; but one 
thing is now before us. When he was pust 
sixty years of age, and had quite withdrawn 
from public life, he began to write auto- 
biographical notes; and the story of his 
early life in a New England town, of his 
education, conversion, transition from 
orthodoxy to the Unitarian fold, and of his 
labors and experiences here and there, is a 
very delightful one. But we are now shut 
up to testimony on one ortwo pots. Read 
these words: 

‘‘ Instead of looking back to childhood as the 
blissful period of my life, I find that I have 
been growing happier éVery year, up to this 
time. { have had inward’ struggles’ enongh, 
with doubt and temptation; sorrows and fears 
and strifes enough; but I think I have been 
gradually, though too slowly, gaining the victory 
over them. Truth, art, rehgion; the true, the 
beautiful, the divine, have constantly risen 
clearer and brigh er before me, family bonds 
have grown stronger, friends dearer, the world 
and Nature fuller of goodness and beauty, and 
I have every day grown a happier man.” 

This sounds, in my ears, quite as sweetly 
as anything heard last evening in an or- 
chestral concert, where Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony was nobly rendered. So he tes- 
tifies when between sixty and seventy years 
of age; and it would be easy to. show by 
quotations from his letters that his testi. 
mony in extreme old age would have been 
the same. 

The last letter in the volume, written a 
few weeks before his death, ends as fol- 
lows: 

** All I can do is to fall upon the knees of my 
heart, and say: ‘O God, let the vision of thy 
glory never be hidden from my eyes in this 
world or any other, but forever grow. brighter 
and brighter.” 

A perusal of Dr. Dewey’s autobiography 
will discover the sources of his unfailing 
hopefulness, of his almost undisturbed se- 
renity and peace, and will perceive why 
the evening of his life was as gentle as it 
was late, and, so far from being dark and 
sorrowful, was like one of our recent mar- 
velous sunset skies for beauty that was al- 
most unearthly, He had lived a truthful, 
faithful, pure and noble life in*God’s ser- 
vice. This life he had lived bya faith in the 
infinite goodness of God, which nothing 
could shake or much disturb. He. had 
learned to associate with this faith in God 
all the beauty of Nature and all the blessed- 
ness and sorrow of life. He believed that 
all things are meant for good by God; that 
the constitution of the world and the con- 
stitution of human nature are ordained for 
good. He believed in and weicomed di- 
vine aid and comfort. He believed that a 
blessed hereafter is opened to prayer, peni- 
tence and faith, and lifted his hopes io that 
immortal life. This view of faith spread 
for him a glorious and fadeless splendor 
over earth and heaven, over the days of ac- 
tivity and the yeurs of infirmity and decay. 
It was worth more to him (he says) as a 
foundation of peace, strength, aad happi- 
ness ‘* than the title deed of all the world.” 

In his opinion, the foundation of all 
rational trauquility, cheerfulness, and cour- 
age, lies in the ultimate conviction that 
God is good ; his Providence, his discipline, 
his suoshine and his storm, his order of 
things in this world é good. 

Buch a life, such a testimony, sucha 
beautiful evening of life, lingering long 
and late with its indescribable afterglow— 
as in high tatitudes one sees the evening 
and the morning making (with but a thin 
band of night between) one day—are they 
not the living epistle given by inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost in answer to the dreary 

of our day? Against. the 
pessimism that pervades a sickly modern 
literature, may we not cite such splendid | 


world, and at eventide, in the full possession, 
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privations and sufferings, such as old age 
must experience, was peaceful, serene, 
hopeful, jubilant to the end. 

How good it is to read such a story of 
human life! It is like bathing one’s soul 
in clear, cool waters. It is like listening to 
the noblest symphonies. It is verifying 
the truth of the Gospel of the blessed God. 
It is like as if one were standing in some 
cold, gray morning, looking to the dull and 
misty east, and asking sadly, ‘‘ What of 
the night?” when, lo! for answer, a color 
flushes the horizon bars, and beams of light 
flame up and kindle the clouds, and the 
‘*day breaks, and the shadows flee away.” 

The Lord God can give songs in the 
night, and can make the otherwise sorrow- 
ful evening of life beautiful and joyful. 
But such things are given to men as good 
fruit is given, on good trees, in due season 
-—~fruit which has been slowly preparing 
and ripening through-long months, in sun- 
shine and in rain, in calm and in storm. 

** Neither do men gather figs from thorns, 
nor grapes from thistles.” 

Harrroap, Conn. 
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THE POLICY OF REPRESSION. 
PROTESTANTISM AND CRITICISM. 








BY PROF. R. B. WELOH, D.D. 





Prorestant Christianity has its stand- 
ards, formularies, creeds, confessions, 
whatever they may be. But it does not 
(as I have already shown) hold these as 
infallible. It refers evermore to Divine 
Authority as the infallible rule of faith and 
life. To this is its ultimate appeal. By 
this it tries its own standards, formularies, 
creeds, confessions. 

lt does not demand blind acceptance of 
these upon denominational authority. It 
does not even sanction such acceptance of 
denominational standards, but says ever- 
more: ‘‘Search the Scriptures whether 
these things are so.” 

Thus it secures to each and all a common, 
supreme appeal to the Divine Authority. 
At the same time, with reverence for divine 
revelation, and respect for human reason, 
it says, in the words of Luther at the su- 
preme moment of his life: ‘‘ Convince me 
out of the Scriptures that I am wrong, and 
Isubmit. Till then my conscience binds 
me. Here I stand. 1 can do no otherwise. 
God help me!” 

Accordingly, Protestant Christianity rec- 
ognizes the rights of the individual con- 
sulence, the liberty of the individual Chris- 
tian, the responsibility of the individual 
soul to truth and duty and God, the grace 
of the one only Mediator, the open com- 
munion to Which each believing soul is 
called of God. 

These Protestant principles imply con- 
victiop, not repression; persuasion, not 
compulsion; dogma, but not dictation. 

Further, while itis untrue that Protestant 
Christianity demands or sanctions blind 
acceptance of denominational creeds and 
confessions, tt is also untrue that Protestant 
Christianity demands blind acceptance of the 
Sacred Scriptures. On the other hand, it 
encourages and enjoins full examination 
and devout study of the Word of God. It 
does this the more readily because it rests 
assured that full examination will secure 
conviction, and devout study will secure 
cordial acceptance. It does this the more 
urgently, because it rests assured that the 
divine reason addresses the human reason 
through the written and the living Word, 
and that divine love reveals itself to the 
human heart through the written and the 
living Word—the Scriptures and the Christ. 

Striving to reform the Christian Church 
upon the primitive foundation, Protestant 
Christianity would have all men examine 
and test the foundation to find that it is 
primitive and impregnable. In this way 
alone can we securely and successfully 
build. Or, to change the figure, in this 
way can we best stand fast in the faith and 
quit ourselves like men. Hence, whether 
Papist or Protestant will or no, investiga- 
tion, criticism will goon. Willingly and un- 
willingly the world is obeying the injunc- 
tion of Ohrist: ‘‘Search the Scriptures.” 
Religion cannot, if it would, withdraw from 
rational inquiry. The Christian religion, 
claiming the world as its heritage, especial- 
ly cannot, if it would, withdraw its divine 
charter—the inspired Scriptures—from the 
world’s search and scrutiny. If a degener- 








ate Church, arrogating spiritual and civil 
power, has sealed, condemned, imprisoned, 
chained the inspired Scriptures beneath the 
tyranny of repression, they have broken 
the chains, unbarred the doors and gone 
forth to proclaim the Gospel, proving that, 
like their Divine Lord, they cannot be 
holden of death or of bonds. 

But Protestantism is influenced by other 
than negative reasons, or any positive neces- 
sity which it would, if it could, resist. It 
would seek and find and proclaim the Scrip- 
tures; not merely protest, but reform. Its 
formative principle is, and ever has been, 
to ascertain and apply the Divine Author- 
ity. In this is the rule of faith and life— 
the all-sufficient rule, the only all-sufficient 
rule, the only all-sufficient infallible rule of 
faith and life. 

Creeds, formularies, confessions, etc., 
are human, finite, fallible. They may be 
recognized by a religious company, or or- 
ganization, or band, and may be effective 
as ecclesiastical bonds reaching so far forth 
as the voluntary acceptance or compact, 
and may avail for ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, discipline, etc., within that voluntary 
limit. But beyond that limit they cannot 
avail. And, even within limit, they cannot 
control the conscience. By the very terms 
of the compact, by the very nature of the 
case, as human, finite, fallible, they cannot 
bind or control the conscience. They them- 
selves are to be tried by the only all-suffi- 
cient, infallible rule—the Divine Authority— 
the standard of standards. This latter, 
when found, does bind the conscience, does 
regulate the will, does control the life and 
conduct. 

It is important, then, if not an essential 
principle of Protestantism, to seek and find 
this standard, to search the Scripture, to 
learn the divine Word and Will, and thus 
know of the doctrines, encouraged ever 
and warmed by the divine assurance: ‘ If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” 

Here, at once, by this faultless method of 
progressive approach, we find a way and a 
warrant for criticism—sincere, studious, 
scholarly, searching criticism—that we may 
secure for ourselves and others ‘‘ the law and 
the testimony,” in its simplicity and integ- 
rity, if possible, with all corruptions purged 
away, all excrescences eliminated, all tra- 
ditions and commandments of men that 
would make void the law of God expunged. 
Here is a place, and more, a demand for 
‘* Higher” and “ Lower Criticism,” in their 
best and fullest service, that we may jind 
the truth as it is in Jesus, 


Having thus found the divine law and 
testimony, if possible, in primal purity and 
perfection, we (eacu and all) are to study 
it with supreme interest and reverence, and 
with all the helps at our command, that we 
may know the mind of the Spirit who in- 
spired this divine law and testimony. I. Pet., 
i, 9-12. This is the Petrine method, by 
which we may attain the end of our faith, 
even the salvation of our souls. I, Pet., 
i, 9. 

This is the Pauline method, which the 
Bereans sedulously pursued, and for which 
they were commended as more noble than 
those in Thessalonica—Acts, xvii, 11. This 
is the Master’s method, enjoined upon all 
his disciples, involving the supreme practi- 
cal issue of eternal life—John v, 89. Hence, 
again, we say Protestantism is more than a 
protest. It isa reformation. It not only 
rejects arrogated human infallibility; it 
restores the Divine Authority. It reinstates 
the scriptural method, seeking, finding, 
appealing to ‘‘ the law and the testimony” 
—satisfied only, but satisfied fully when it 
has the Word of God. 

Here again, we say, isa place, a demand, 
for criticism—the higher and the lower 
criticism—criticism of literature and lan- 
guage, of texts and translations and varia- 
tions, of genuineness and authenticity and 
credibility; in a word, criticism until the 
trustworthiness appears clear, complete, 
conclusive. 

But not only is there need of fairest, 
fullest criticism, that we may have the 
Scriptures, if possible, in primal purity and 
perfection, but also that we may, in the 
best manner, understand them. It has been 
well said that, ‘‘while the Scriptures are 
from God, the understanding of them be- 
longs to the part of men.” Each for him- 
self should earnestly study every Scripture, 


~ 


and combine and compare all Scriptures, 
employing all accessible helps human and 
divine, that he may the better grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the truth, and 
have wherewith to answer and convince 
the gainsayers. 

This obligation rests upon the Church in 
her public as well as private capacity, and 
especially upon those who would be teach- 
ers of the people. 

Protestantism, prizing the Bible as a spe- 
cial gift from God, should strive in the most 
effective way to make the gift available; 
with every accessible help, divine and hu- 
man, holding it in its integrity; seeking to 
understand it; making it intelligible to all; 
guarding it against misconception and per- 
version. 

Revealed religious truth, however con- 
stant and invariable, will challenge compari- 
son from the variable and inconstant. 

Religious truth will still be seen by the 
unlearned multitude, on the one hand, and 
the learned, on the other, through different 
as well as varying media. These will need 
to be adjusted and harmonized. Maturer 
science will challenge, and will be chal- 
lenged by the cruder science to-comparison. 
Increasing scholarship will challenge the 
former scholarly presentation of revealed 
truths, and thus advance to more exact defi- 
nitions of doctrine and more precise state- 
ments, and thus contribute to larger and 
better apprehension of the Scriptures. 

As a combined resultant, criticism will 
rise to a higher level and into a clearer at- 
mosphere, whence it will desire and en- 
deavor to present religion in its truer, 
clearer light—a divine light and life, as 
when at first inspired and uttered by the 
holy men of God, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 

The more thorough the criticism the 
better. Let the superficial give place to the 
solid, the loose and liberal to the loyal, the 
partisan to the pure; in a word, the false 
to the true. 

There is place and demand for the higher 
as well as the lower criticism. How else 
shall we assure ourselves and others? How 
else can we stand before friends and foes? 
Let not the lower criticism which has, 
hitherto, freely ranged the sacred field, 
grudge a place to the higher criticism; 
nor let the higher disparage or repel the 
lower. Rather, let both, in growing har- 
mony, co-operate in vindicating and verify- 
ing and interpreting the Scriptures, that we 
may the more fully know the mind of the 
Spirit. Inheritors of all attainable know- 
ledge, we need not despise or reject any. 
Paul did not. ‘Science falsely so-called,” 
he rejected, and ‘‘vain philosophy” he de- 
spised. But real philosophy and true 
science and correct scholarship he ap- 
proved, and appropriated to the supreme 
service of theGospel. These servitors need 
not be against the truth, but should be for 
the truth. 

Here we fix the proper office of criticism 
—to distinguish between the true and the 
false, and, if competent as judge, to sepa- 
rate the one from the other, and exalt the 
truth to honor. 

The aim of criticism should be, not dis- 
play of scholarship or courage or eccen- 
tricity; not notoriety or victory; but truth. 
Otherwise it is at once false and foolish, 
deserving only to be impaled and slain. 
True criticism, authorized criticism seeks 
the truth. Hence it is constructive, not de- 
structive. Thus Eichhorn, ‘‘the father of 
Higher Criticism,” though he did not al- 
ways grasp the truth, vindicates his under- 
taking by this simple confession: “If learn- 
ing, shrewdness and other qualifications 
which I desire for this work should fail me, 
certainly no one will find lacking love of 
the truth and strict investigation.” 


Thus Bertheau vindicates him, asserting 
that ‘‘he sought to defend the Bible against 
the scorn of its enemies,” and that, ‘in 
common with Herder, he helped to awaken, 
in wide circles, love to the Bible and enthu- 
siastic investigation.” This example of 
‘*the father of higher criticism” indicates 
at once and illustrates the vital distinction 
between the criticism which seeks to de- 
stroy and that which seeks to defend the 
Scriptures. But unfriendly criticism may 
be helpful by challenging to best endeavor 
in reply,.and thus developing the latent 
energy of the Church, and fortifying and 





vinditating the Scriptures. Even weak 


false and recall the wanderers. 





and wicked criticism may, unwittingly or 
unwillingly, work for good by eliciting its 
own refutation and a better defense of the 
truth. Thus the Sophists evoked from 
Socrates the Socratic method, by which 
they learned to know themselves and their 
own sophistry. Thus the Scholastics drew 
from Lord Bacon the inductive method 
from facts leading at once to a real knowl- 
edge of matter and mind and to the expo- 
sure of scholastic legerdemain. 

Thus Materialism and Pantheism and 
Agnosticism have elicited the confutation 
of Hobbes and Spinoza and Comte, as well 
as the confirmation of a better philosophy. 
Thus did the repressive policy of the Papal 
Church challenge the Reformers to recall 
Christendom to the authority of the in- 
spired Scriptures, and reform the Christian 
Church on the primitive foundation, and 
restore the era of Christian freedom and 
Christian faith. 

But let critics, however high or low, re- 

member that they, too, will be weighed in 
the balances. Criticism will be tested 
whether it be true to natural phenomena 
in science, and true to material, mental 
and moral facts in philosophy, and true to 
revealed truth in theology. Hence, Jet 
criticism be more strict and scholarly, 
more thorough and exact; in a word, let 
criticism be critical toward itself. 
True science must at length correct the 
Science 
appeals, as it should, as it must ap- 
peal to the volume of Nature, material 
and mental. There is one—but one—colume. 
Its authority for science must be supreme. 
The duty of science is to accept and ‘‘ in- 
terpret this volume; not to ignore, reject, 
or pervert it. So there is a science that is 
true; and it is one, however manifold and 
pretentious the false may be. 

There is one standard for philosophy— 
the system of Nature, material and mental. 
It will not do for philosophy to ignore, 
reject or pervert it, but learn and inter- 
pret with docility and fidelity. So real 
philosophy, by virtue of persistent right, 
will, at length, check sophistical vagaries. 
For real philosophy is one, however mani- 
fold may be the spurious. 

Christianity has one unerring standard— 
the Scriptures. It will not do to ignore, 
reject or pervert this; but cordially should 
we accept and reverently study this 
all-sufficient rule of faith and life. So 
scriptural Christianity will at length rec- 
tify or remove the perverted. For there 
is one Christ, and the Scriptures cannot be 
broken. 

Wisely, then, if not willingly, let all re- 
ciprocate this freedom of investigation. It 
will be exercised by each, even if it be not 
reciprocally extended. The genius of the 
reformation authorizes it. The authority 
of Scripture ordains it. ‘Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” 
‘‘Try (even) the spirits.” The world has 
experienced too much of the spirit of the 
reformation, and too much of the light of 
Scripture, to surrender this freedom or al- 
low it to be repressed by Papist or Protes- 
tant. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
COUNTY AND BOROUGH. 
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Tue questions, who shall vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament, and how shall the repre- 
sentation be distributed, seem likely to en- 
gage the attention of English statesmen for 
some time to come. The great reform acts 
of 1832 and 1867 were secured only after 
long and earnest discussions. The indica- 
tions now are that the three measures— 
the Representation of the People, the Reg- 
istration and the Redistribution Bills— 
which make up the Liberal scheme of re- 
form, will encounter long and strong oppo 
sition. In view of the magnitude of the 
task before him, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Gladstone concluded to first ‘‘ fix the right 
of the individual entitled to vote,” and deal 
with registration and redistribution after- 
ward. It is still a question whether he 
will be able to keep the three divisions of 
the subject separate, in view of the prece- 
dents, of the demand for his whole scheme, 
and of the violent opposition aroused in 
certain quarters by the intimations that he 





has already given of his plan for the new 
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apportionment. There is, however, no 
question that the measure now before Par- 
liament is a wise and righteous one, and 
that changes such as, and, perhaps, much 
greater than, those that it proposes will be 
brought about within the next few years. 
No one at all familiar with the history and 
tendencies of English affairs during the 
present century could hope to have more 
than a temporary success in opposing the 
making of these changes. 

The bill proposes to extend the right of 
voting in counties to the same classes of 
persons as now enjoy it in the boroughs, 
and to many other “capable citizens” be- 
sides. The qualifications for voters in bor- 
oughs have long, perhaps always, been 
different from those for voters in counties. 
The Wittenagemost of Saxon times was, in 
theory, an assembly of all the wise inen of 
the kingdom, although, as a matter of 
fact, it was probably composed only of the 
more wealthy and powerful. In imitation 
of these Saxon assemblies, the Norman con- 
queror and his successors called to their 
councils the nobles and wise men of the 
kingdom—the earls and barons and the 
higher clergy. The lesser barons, unable 
to bear the expense of all appearing per- 
sonally in the council, sent two or three 
representatives. Hence there grew up the 
custom of summoning the bishops and 
greater barons by name, and of directing 
the sheriffs to send representatives of the 
lesser barons. Whether, in the earliest 
period, the sheriffs or the people chose 
these representatives, is uncertain. We 
find, however, that in 1254 the sheriff was 
ordered to bring to the council two knights 
of the county, chosen for the purpose by 
the men of the county. These knights of 
the shire, for a time the only representatives 
of the people in Parliament, like the county 
members of later times, represented the 
landed interest. Parliament was, in fact, 
an assembly of the tenantry of the king, 
the greater tenants—the earls and 
greater barons—appearing in person, 
and the lesser tenants by representatives. 
The elections for these representatives are 
generally supposed to have been held in the 
county courts, where, probably, all the free- 
holders had the privilege of voting. The 
earliest statutes defining and restricting 
this-right of suffrage are those passed in 
the reign of Henry VI. The preamble of 
the most important of these declares that 
the election of knights of the shire ‘‘ has 
now of late been made by too great and 
excessive number of people dwelling in the 
same counties, of which the greater part 
are of little or no substance, every one of 
whom pretends to have a voice equal, as to 
such elections, to act with the most worthy 
knights . . . whence homicides, riots, bat- 
teries and divisions between the gentlemen 
and other people of the same counties will 
probably arise, if convenient remedy be not 
provided.” The remedy proposed was the 
disfranchisement of people ‘‘of little or 
no substance,” or of all those who did not 
have freeholds of the annual value of forty 
shillings. Mr. Blackstone, in commenting 
on this provision, says that, as the knights 
of the shire represent the landholders of 
the kingdom, they must have estates in 
lands and tenements in the counties repre- 
sented. These estates must be freehold— 
that is, for the term of life, at least—be- 
cause beneficial leases for long periods were 
not in use at the making of these statutes, 
and copyholders were then little better than 
villains, absolutely dependent upon their 
lords. This freehold must be of forty shil- 
lings annual value, because that sum would 
then, with proper industry, furnish all the 
necessaries of life and render the freehold- 
er, if he pleased, an independent man. Mr. 
Blackstone thinks forty shillings, in Henry 
VI's time, would be equal to £20 in his 
time. This forty shilling “act of disfran- 
chisement,” as it has frequently been called, 
continued to define the qualifications for 
voters in counties for nearly four centuries, 
until the act of 1882 enlarged the county 
electorate. 

The cities and boroughs do not seem to 
have been of sufficient importance to have 
had representatives in the councils of the 


kings for several generations after the con- 


quest. By and by, however, as trade and 
commerce increased, some of these centers 
of population became rich and powerful. 
In 1254 we find Montfort directing the 





sheriffs to summon not only two knights 
for each shire, but also two burgesses for 
each borough; and soon afterward the 
Crown began to regularly follow the prece- 
dent set by Montfort in hisemergency. As 
the great charter had provided that the 
king should take no aid except the three 
regular ones, without the consent of Parli- 
ament, and the maxim, ‘that that which 
touches all should be approved by all,” had 
been adopted as a constitutional principle, 
it was very desirable, when the Crown had 
need of large sums of money, that the rich 
and flourishing cities and towns should be 
represented in Parliament. Owing to the 
fluctuating nature of trade, boroughs often 
grew quickly into importance and quickly 
declined. Many of these old, decayed bor- 
oughs continued to send their representa- 
tives, although occasionally some of them 
were excused from it on account of the 
expense which was often felt to be a great 
burden. Representatives were summoned 
by the Crown from new boroughs, some- 
times because of the wealth and importance 
of these new communities, sometimes to give 
the Crown a reliable majority in the lower 
house. In these ways many anomalies and 
absurdities were produced, some of which 
the reform acts of 1882 and 1867 swept away, 
some of which remain to test the skill of 
the reformers of the present Parliament. 


In the early times of borough representa- 
tion the members seemed to have been 
chosen by all the free burgesses, and as 
any freeman settling in a borough for a 
year became a freeman of the borough, the 
right of voting was well nigh universal. 
The older craftsmen and merchants, how- 
ever, became jealous of the many new 
comers among them, and obtained from the 
Crown charters providing that birth or long 
apprenticeship within the borough should 
be a necessary qualification for a free bur- 
gess. When common councils took the 
place of borough moots in town govern- 
ment, the right of electing members to 
serve in Parliament was often confined to 
the councils. The king or borough owner 
often determined the qualifications for 
voters when new boroughs were granted 
the right of sending representatives. Ac- 
cordingly, there arose great diversities in 
regard to these qualifications. The most 
ancient qualitication seems to have been 
the holding of lands by burgage tenure—a 
qualification precisely similar in its origin 
to the freehold franchise in the counties. 
The right of freemen to vote in corporate 
towns was also very ancient. This right 
was frequently limited to the freemen 
‘paying scot and bearing lot” or paying 
certain taxes. In afew boroughs all the 
‘*potwallers” or ‘‘ potwallopers,” that is, 
all who boiled their own pots, and so pro- 
vided for themselves, and were not paupers 
dependent upon the parish, had votes. In 
a discussion in reference to the qualifica- 
tions of electors in Tregony in the time of 
William III, it was said that one man, ‘‘who 
lay in a hog sty,” and another, ‘‘ who had 
neither bed nor pot,” had voted. The 
enterprising ‘‘ worker” sometimes induced 
the man of whose right to vote there was 
some doubt to boil a pot as the election 
approached, in order that he might be 
proved to be a genuine ‘‘ potwaller” and be 
sure of his vote. Ina very few boroughs 
all the inhabitants are said to have had the 
right to vote. In most cases, whether the 
right of voting was exercised by few 
or many of the citizens, the will of 
the patron was all powerful with the 
individual voter, and the representative 
was often merely his agent, and not 
at all free to speak and act independently. 
The borough members were by no means 
so much respected nor so influential as 
those for the counties. When the members 
were paid, the borough members received 
two shillings per day, while the representa- 
tives of the counties, being considered 
persons of more importance and considera- 
tion, were allowed four shillings. Even'a 
century ago, borough members were not 
allowed to wear spurs in the House of Com. 
mons, that distinction being reserved for 
the county representatives. While there 
were certain notable exceptions, the charac- 
ter of borough members was commonly far 
less independent and worthy of respect 
than that of the county members. They 
were more frequently subject to the will of 
patrons or the Crown than the latter, while 





the insignificance of some of the decayed 

boroughs which they represented, and the 

absurd and uncertain character of the 

qualifications for voters in others, combined 

with other causes, made bribery and cor- 

ruption more common in the boroughs than , 
in the counties. It was at one time seri- 

ously proposed to give additional repre- 
sentatives to the counties, in order to have 

a more honest body of legislators. It now 
seems astonishing to us that, only a little 

more than fifty years ago, boroughs with 

less than a dozen voters should have sent 
two members to Parliament. Among these 
decayed boroughs were Gatton and St. 

Michaels with seven voters each, Flint 
with four, and Droiturch withtwelve. Old 
Sarum was merely a mound, Corfe a ruin, 

and Dunwich had long been submerged un- 
der the sea; and yet they all had voices and 
votes in Parliament. It was no wonder 
that Parliamentary Reform became the 
burning question of the time. 
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OUR DEPARTURES FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER WAY. 


I. 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. HENDERSON, 





Tue Westminster Way, chiefly in con- 
nection with present questions, is being 
brought to our attention as at scarcely any 
previous time. An objection commonly 
urged against various new phases of things, 
especially in the Presbyterian churches of 
this and other countries, is that they 
are departures from the Westminster Way. 
The conviction has been deepening 
with me that the assumption implied in 
such objection is wholly mistaken—viz., 
that to depart from that Way is something 
new, It is assumed, sometimes urged, that 
thus far the churches of the Presbyterian 
family, except perhaps the Cumberland, 
have continued on the Westminster line, 
except in twoor three small things; and 
to now depart from it, in anything note- 
worthy, is wholly unprecedented, and 
therefore startling, and presumably of ex- 
ceedingly doubtful propriety. I assert, on 
the contrary, that the entire Presbyterian 
family, with some variety, of course, in 
measure and in particular, has departed 
from it in far more than ‘two or three 
smal: things,” and more than two or three 
dozen large ones, and to a distance that is 
completely surprising to those who have 
not considered what it really is, or was, 
and have been satisfied with their supposi- 
tions rather than their knowledge. In gov- 
ernment, worship, doctrines ana, not least, 
those things, elusive and difficult to define, 
but none the less rea! and important (in- 
deed, like such material things as electric- 
ity, all the more important from their being 
thus elusive), which constitute our Chris- 
tiau life, our departure is most wide, not in 
all or most things certainly, but very many 
things. We speak of certain kinds of peo- 
ple, such as the Tunkers, Mennonites, etc., 
being ‘‘in another religious world” from 
ours. Such expressions should not be used; 
for none who truly name THAT NAME 
should be so regarded, but should be loved 
as in the same family with ourselves; but 
if it were permissible, then we would say 
that, fully as much as the Tunker or Men- 


-nonite way, and far more, that Westmins- 


ter Way is in another world from ours. 
To depart from it is nothing new, but very 
old. It is what we have all been doing from 
the first, just as that Westminster Way 
itself was, in important particulars, a de- 
parture from that which preceded it. Not 
‘to depart from it would be the new thing, 
the innovation. To the development of 
this thought, by the kind sufferance of Tux 
InpePenvEnt, I shall devote a few articles. 

What is that Westminster Way? 1. Not 
exclusively that which is marked out in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, as too 
often supposed. The Assembly which sat 
at Westminster from 1643 to 1649 had four 
things in view—viz., to establish for the 
entire British Church and nation, (1) a 
Confession of Faith; (2) Catechisms; (3) 
a Form of Government; (4) a Directory of 
Worship. These all, and not the first only, 
pertain to that Way. %. There are many 
things that were not specified but belonged 
to the “consensus,” the common law, of 
that time. These also should be enumer-. 
ated, and prominently; for the things of 


the common law are ever at least as’ im- 

portant as are those of the statute law. 

But a difficulty, as relates to some things, 

springs from the fact that that Way was 

not uniform. That most accomplished 

schol«r, Professor Briggs, along with Pro- 

fessor Mitchell, the Westminster specialist 

of St. Andrews University (both of them 

Presbyterians in high place), has done 

large service to thorough scholarship in 

showing that there was a Westminster 

Way and a Westminster Way, an English 

and a Scottish, a more advanced and com- 
prehensive and a less advanced and com- 
prehensive, and that the former is deserv- 
ing of more recognition than it has ever 
received. But may it not be that these 
eminent scholars have made rather more of 
these important facts than the facts war- 
rant? 1. While the Scotch did yield to the 
English in a number of things for which 
they (Scotch), or most of them, had pre- 
viously contended—chiefly these five—viz., 
the ‘‘ three ancient ceremonies, Gloria Patri, 
Pater Noster, and Bowing or Kneeling in 
the pulpit to the nobility present, in the order 
of theirrank,” together with “Read Prayers” 
(remnant of Knox’s liturgy) and ‘‘ Readers ” 
—yet, in the larger number of things, 
the English yielded—outwardly, at any 
rate, though probably without much heart 
and with subsequent regrets—to the greater 
positiveness and earnestness of the Scotch. 
2. The English Presbyterian Church, im- 
mediately after the Restoration, went down 
from its high eminence, never yet to rise in 
power again. Most of the time since it has 
had an existence, but sickly, small, and 
fluctuating, not really as an English 
Church, but rather asa Scotch and Irish 
Church in England, an exotic, while the 
Scottish Church, from the beginning has 
grown and flourished. ‘Nearly all the Pres- 
byterian churches in the world, of British 
origin, have descended mainly from the 
Scotch and not from the English body.* 
The former Way, therefore, in all matters 
of difference with the English, is entitled 
to the precedence arising from this impor- 
tant historic fact. It held its ground. The 
other didn’t. 8. Even the English Pres- 
byterian way was not so far advanced 
in some things as seems to be claimed. In 
toleration by the state, for instance, while 
some of the Westminster Presbyterian 
members wrote liberally toward or after 
the close of the Assembly, it remains true 
that Dr. Thos. Cartwright, the father, the 
Know, the Hero, as Professor Briggs well 
says, of English Presbyterianism, had written 
as ferociously against toleration as any 
human being ever wrotet; the city of Lon. 
don, with its everwhelming Presbyterian 
population, earnestly petitioned the Parlia- 
ment, during the Westminster sittings, 
against the. toleration of heresy; and that 
English Presbyterien parliament, on the 
oft-repeated and most urgent solicitation of 
the English Presbyterian majority in that 
Westminster Assembly, passed its sweep- 
ing and fearful ordinance for the suppres- 
sion of heresies. So the English Way was 
not different from the Scotch in this. So, 
also, in various other things. The differ- 
ence then, though real and noteworthy, 
was not so great as has been supposed, and 
the Scotch or conservative Way, ought 
still as before to be looked to as very 
largely representative of Westminster. 

The anthorities to be used in these arti- 
cles are not as numerous as thorough schol- 
arship may justly ask; but the chief and 
regretful apology is that there is no claim 
to thorough scholarship. Aside from the 
many pamphlets, etc., of that time, so full 
of doctrinal and ecclesiastical discussion, 
it would be especially desirable that one 
who writes on this subject should be well 
acquainted with the recently published 


* In Tue lnperenpent of January Sist, Professor 
Briggs mentions some English Presbyterians who in- 
troduced Presbyterian worabip in New York in very 
early times; but these all,on his showing, had come 
over before the Westminster Assembly and while the 





t Thus, for instance: “ Heretykes oughte to be put to 
deathe nowe. If this be bloudie, and extreme, I am 
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minutes of the Westminster Assembly; but 
in the seclusion and pecuniary limitations 
of a smauli country pastorate such docu- 
ments are not well availuble. It is proba- 
ble, however, that ‘‘Baillie’s Letters” will 
remain, as heretofore, the chief guide to 
the inner as well as outer history of that 
time. Robert Baillie was one of the Scot- 
tish commissioners to the Westminster As- 
sembly and one of the best Principals Glas- 
gow University ever had. In ability and 
character, he was one of the foremost men 
of his or any time. His ‘Letters and 
Journals,” in Laing’s complete edition— 
three massive volumes, with copious aud 
most valuable appendix, consisting of offi- 
cial Church and State documents and of 
letters from some of the chief public men 
of that time—have been by me studied and 
restudied throughout with care. Mure- 
over, the great and special productions of 
that Assembly — viz., Confession, Cate- 
chisms, Government and Directory, to- 
gether with the various Scottish acts (of 
Assembly and Parliament) for their adop- 
tion and enforcement, are before me, as 
also the great Covenants on which the 
Assembly work was explicitiy founded, 
And then there are various books—some 
contemporary, or nearly so, and some re- 
cent but antiquarian—which cast a very 
serviceable side-light. Wherein the deduc- 
tions from these comparatively few sources 
may be corrected by a larger scholarship, 
such correction will be taken, not as an 
attack, but as a kindness. 

The purpose is not to discuss the merits 
of the old or new way--nothing of the 
kind—but simply to point out as clearly and 
fairly as possible the changes that have 
taken place, and thus at once correct a mis- 
take that surely nezds correction and help 
to prepare the way for the discussion of 
those merits by others. It may be said, 
however, once for all, that for the men and 
measures of that time | have ia the main a 
high regard. In positiveness of convic- 
tion, in energy of attempted reforms, in 
the prominence given to square matter-of- 
fact work, in the tremendous emphasis 
placed, in various ways, on tamily religion, 
in influence on contemporary society—-in 
these and some other things, 1 do not ques- 
tion in the jeast that that Church, with all 
its shoricomiuge, was superior to the 
Church of to-day. It accomplished more 
for ite own time than the Church of to-day 
for its own time—which is very far, how- 
ever, trom saying that it would have accom- 
plished more for our time than the Cuurch 
now is doing. 

Beginning with what is most familiar: 

1. The authority of the State over the 
Church. Ch. 28, Sec. 3 of the Contession, 
old turm (now altered in nearly all our 
American Presbyterian churches) says: 


“ , . « Yet he (civil magistrate} hath 
au‘hority, and itis his duty, to take order, that 
unity and peace be preserved in the Church, 
that the trnth of God be kept pare and entire, 
that all blaspbemies and heresies be suppressed, 
ali corruptions and abuses in worsbip and dis- 
cipline prevented or reformed, and all the 
ordinances of God duly settled, administered 
and observed. For the better effecting whereof 
he hath power to call synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans 
acted in them be according to the mind of God.” 

It is impossible to conceive Erastianism 
(supremacy of State over Oburch) more 
complete than this. Ch. 81, Sec. 2 (also 
now altered in the American Churches) 
says: 

‘As magistrates may call a Synod of ministers, 
and other fit persons, to consult and gdvise with 
ali ut matters of religion, so, if magistrates be 
open enemirs of the Church, the ministers of 
Christ, of themselves, by virtue of their office, 
or thy, with other fit persons upon delegation 
from their Churches, may meet together in such 
assemblies.” 

According to this, the power of -calling 
Church Assemblies is vested in the magis- 
trate primarily, in the Church only secon- 
darily and conditionally. 

The attempt has been made to break the 
force of these sections by saying that the 
mother Church of Scotland, in her act 
adopting the Confession, explained away 
the sensein which she received it on this 
subject. This is very far from the truth. 
The Scottish Assembly, in 1647, in her 
adopting act, made some slight explanation 
of the second of the sections above quoted; 
but of the first, so much longer and more 








explicit, not one word. It is said, again, 
that the Senttish Church proved its opposi- 
tion to state supremacy by its subsequent 
contendings against such supremacy over 
themselves; which only means that they 
were ‘‘ferninst the poker whe. the hot end 
was toward themselves, but for it when the 
cool end was in their own hand and the hot 
end toward the tother feller.” That they 
favored such supremacy over others is 
proved conclusively, as by a vast number of 
other things, 80 prominently by the fact that 
that same Church, in 1649, in its negotiations 
with Charles II, on the Continent, insisted 
on his adopting and, enforcing of the Cove- 
nants, Oonfession, etc., on the whole Britis 
Church and whole British people as the one 
condition of their embracing his cause. 
True, on all such questions, there were in 
al] those times inconsistencies everywhere 
and in all directions, inconsistencies which 
sprung from the pious but wholly impracti- 
eable feeling that whoever—King, or Nobie, 
or People, or Church—was on God's side 
must strike for God and keep all else in 
subjection; but the dominant creed was, as 
above stated—viz., Erastianism; and there 
is no manner of use in attempting to gain- 
say this fact. In this there has been a 
stupendous revolution. 
Evmrma, ILL. 
THE SKEPTICAL AND THE bOG- 


MATIC ELEMENT 
IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
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BY PROF. WM. NORTH RICK, PH.D. 
PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 

Text.—l. Thess, v, 21: “Prove all things; hold fast 
tuat whith is good.” 

Jude 3: “ It was needful for me to write unto you, 
and exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered unto the saints,” 

I wave taken these two verses, without regard 
to their connection, simply as mottoes, suggest- 
ing to us two different phases of religions 
-hought. 

Every thoughtful man must recognize that 
our religious beliefs (like all other belieis out- 
side of the extremely narrow range of truths 
wl ich are known by intuiuon or by demonstra- 
-ion) are supported by merely probable evi- 
dence ; and that the weight of that evidence is 
vapable of being differently estimated by differ- 
cnt persons, or by the same person at dif- 
ferent times. There 18 no demonstration 
of the existence of a God; no demonstra- 
tion of the historic facts relating wo the 
ite, death, and resurrection of Jesus, which 
are the basis of Christianity ; no demonstration 
of any particular docirine of reiigion, More- 
over, every thoughtful man must admit that, in 
subjects 80 vast as to transcend the reach 
of buman thought, all detailed and precise 
statements of belief must be only approxima- 
ions to the truth. No perfect definition or 

ormulation of truths relating tp God and oth r 
themes transcending the reach of the human 
intellect can be given, As knowledge enlarges, 
and habits of thought change from age to age, 
the formulas which best expressed the faith of 
one age must necessarily fail of expressing the 
taith of another age. Our beliefs are probable, 
uot demonstrable, approximations to the truth, 
not exact statements of the truth, and with the 
progress of thought they may be greatly 
changed. , 

On the other hand, men who act at all in the 
ordinary affairs of life, are accustomed to act 
upon beliefs which are only probable, upon 
formulas which are only approximations to the 
truth, When we build a bridge, we can never 
be sure that it will bear the strain that is to be 
imposed upon it, When aship starts on a voy- 
age We can never be sure that it will weather the 
storms of the ocean. We can never be sure that 
apy medicine will exert a beneficial effect in any 
sickness, We can never be sure that any politi- 
cal measure will improve the condition of the 
community. And yet men engage, and rightly 
engage with earnestness and confidence in the 
varied businesses of lite, guiding their actions by 
beliefs which are only probable. It is wise, 
therefore, to act, in religious matters, upon the 
same principl-s on which we act in other mat- 
ters. Beliefs which we recognize as only prob- 
able approximations to the truth, it is reason- 
able and wise to assume to be true, and to act 
upon them with earnestness and vigor propor- 
tionate to the importance of the subject. 

Thus, in the nature of the case, we have a 
warrant for each of two complementarv phases 
of religious thought; on one hand, for the ad- 
mission that there is an element of uncertainty 
in all our beliefs, and that all our beliefs can be 
only approximations to the truth; o» the other 
hand, for the assumption that the nearest at- 
tainable approximations to the truth may and 
should be acted upon as truth and made the 
basis of an earnest Obristian life. We may call 
these two phases or tendencies of Christian 








thought respectively, the skeptical and the dog- 
matic phase or tendency. [ am aware that both 
of these terms are somewhat objectionable, since 
the word ‘skeptical’ is usually understood as 
implying a culpably excessive tendency to doubt, 
while the word “ dogmatic” is often understood 
as implying an unreasonable positiveness in 
belief; but I use these terms bevause I do not 
know of any other words which will express so 
well precisely the antithesis which I have in 
mind. 


‘there is, as we have seen, a warrant for both 
these phases of thought, in the nature of the 
case, and both gain an additional warrant from 
the history of religious thought in the past. If 
we look at the history of religious opinions, 
we shall see that there has been, in the past, a 
continual change, which leads us te believe that 
there will be changes in the tuture. The Chris- 
tian belief of the nineteenth century is not the 
same as that of the fifteenth or the fifth or the 
first century. It is not likely that the religious 
belief of the twenty-fifth or of the thirtiew 
century will be the same as that of the nine- 
teenih, The biblical astronomy of two hun- 
dred years ago, and the biblical geology of fifty 
years ago, are well nigh forgotten; and the 
majority of thoughtful men have even outgrown 
those views of the nature and scope of inspira- 
tion which rendered a biblical astronomy and 
geology necessary. The demunology which was 
considered formerly an essential part of religious 
belief has passed quietly into oblivion. There has 
been ackange in the mode of conception and 
formulation even of the central doctrines of 
Chrisuanity. The controversies of the first 
centuries of the Church have so completely 
passed by that an intelligent Christian of our 
own day requires an explanation of the terms 
whi.h wee once the watchwords and shib- 
boleths of sects and parties. The barbarous 
subtieties of the Athanasian Oreed are not so 
much incredible as unintelligible. Few Luther- 
ans or Caivinists or Wesleyans profess to belicve 
exactly what Luther or Calvin or Wesley be- 
lieved. The very forms of language, 10 creed 
and liturgy, in hymn and homily, which, in one 
age, fori the fittest garb for the livest thought 
anu feeling, become, in a succeeding age, fit only 
for mummy cloths to enwrap the dead, 

But, notwithstanding this incessant change, 
there has been a unity of belief in all ages ot 
the Uhristian Church, There has been a “ faith 
once delivered 10 the saints,” which has been 
ever the same, The great conception of God a» 
our F.uther has been the same in all ages of tne 
Christian Church. The faith of the Church in 
Christ as the Revealer of God and the Savio oi 
Men has never been shaken, Ihe solemn truth 
of ein, and the promise of deliverance from ic 
thr ugh faith in Christ, have been held fast by 
the Cuurch in every age. I'he doctrine of man’s 
accountability to God, the expectation of a dif- 
ference, vast and terrible, in the future life, 
between the condition of those who love Gou 
and that of those who love him not, has been 
the faith of the Oburch universal. The great 
changes which have taken place in Christian 
thought and Chris ian hfe ‘Llustrate, rath r 
than disprove, this essential unity. The prepa- 
ration for each new stage of development ot 

he Christian Church has always existed in th 
stages before it, lt was the reading of th 
Epistles of Paul which flashed the light into Lu- 
ther’s soul at uhe beginning of the great German 
Keformation. And it was in the reading o1 
those same epistles, with Luther’s commentary 
upon them, that W:sley’s heart was ‘strangely 
warmed” at the beginning of the Methodist Re- 
vival, Even the Advent of Christ himself was 
a stage in a continuous development. He came, 
as he tells us himself, not to destroy, but to 
fulfill. Every truth which budded and blossomed 
in the teaching of our Lord Jesus, existed in 
germ in the Law and the Prophets. ‘he whole 
argument of the Pauline Epistles and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, against the superstitious 
and unprogressive literalisn: of Jews and Juda- 
izers, is a commeutary on the Master’s words: 
‘I came, not to destroy, but to fulfill.” When, 
therefore, we contend for “‘ the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints,” we are contending for the 
faith not oniy of the Christian ag+s, but for 
that which has b-en the faith of pious souls in 
every age. There is something wonderfully im- 
pressive in this unity of religious thought run- 
ning all through the ages, The God who walked 
with Enoch is the same God that reveals him- 
self to the eye of penitence and faith to-day. 
The princes of European intellect—the Bacons, 
the Newtons, the Faradays—hbave worshiped the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century stands, with 
bowed head and unsandaled feet, before the 
burning bush of Horeb. 
“ Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God. 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod. 
We are not divided; 
All one body we; 
One in hope and ‘octrine ; 
One in charity.” ; 

There is, then, a warrant, both a priori and a 
posteriori, both in the nature of the case and in 
the facts of history, for each of the phases of 








thought which we are considering: on the one 
hand, for the admiesion that ail religious beliefs 
are merely probable, merely approximations to 
the tru:h, and may require modification im the 
light of the future; on the other hand, for the 
assumption that approximations to the truth are 
attainable which are so near to absolute truth 
that we are justified in treating them as true 
and making them the basis of vigorous lives of 
Christian duty. 

Each of these two phases of religious thought 
has its value in the development of the religious 
character of the individual and the character of 
the Church at large. 

It would seem that it ought to be unnecessary 
to assert the value of the dogmatic element in 
individual character ; yet it 1s necessary to assert 
it because the fashion now 1s to deny it. It is 
the fashion to represent that dogma is obsoles- 
cept and ought to be obsolete; that the highest 
intellectual achievement is to bel.eve nothing ; 
that to believe anything earnestly and vigor- 
ously is a sign of intellectual weakness. In op- 
position to all such teaching, we need to recng- 
nize the value of the dogmatic phase of religious 
thought. The very foundation of religion is to 
believe something, and that so earnestly as to be 
willing to fight for it, suffer for it, die for it. A 
life of consecration is utterly meaningless nn- 
less there is something to which life can be con- 
secrated. Something must be believed in order 
that there may be any principle to underlie hu- 
man life, I do not propose to define exactly 
what that minimum of truth is which will suffice 
for the development of a religious life. Some 
minds may find a basis for a life that is truly re- 
ligioas in a creed as shoit and indefinite as Mat- 
thew Arnold’s formula of the “ Not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” But whatever 
moral power there may be in such a faith Jies in 
what it affirms, not in what it denies or ignores. 
Only as we believe something with tremendous 
earnestness are we able to act with moral 
strength and nobleness. The men whose names 
are traced on the roll of honor of Church history ; 
the men “who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ses, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness wére made strong, waxed val- 
iant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aiiens” ; the men who “were stoned,” ‘were 
sawn asunder,” “ were tempted,” “ were slain 
with the sword,” ‘‘ wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goat-skina,” ‘* wanderedin deserts and 
in mountains and in dens and caves of the 
earth” ; ‘of whom the world was not worthy” 
—these were the heroes, not of skepticism but of 
faith. 

But, however valuable, indispensable, funda- 
menta , may be the dogmatic tendency, we must 
recognize the fact that, perverted, it may lead to 
pernicious results in the development vf the life 
of the individual. 

If a man comes to believe that his own con- 
ceptions, instead of being approximations to 
truth, are absolute truth, he wil] come to regard 
those who differ with him in any particular as 
enemies of the truth. ‘Lhis, then, is the origin 
of bigotry, the motive of persecution; and, 
though the forms of persecution change, the 
spirit of persecution and the fact of persecution 
are as real in the Church to-day as in the days of 
the Inquisstion. The spiric of dogmatism needs 
to be restrained and tempered by a full and 
frank recognition of the fact that we are not the 
custodians of absolute truth; that our be.t con. 
ceptions of truth are only approximations, and 
that wiser ages may make closer approximations 
to truth than we have been able to make; those 
who differ from us may even now be wiser than 
we, and their conceptions aearer approximations 
to absolute truth than ours, The spirit of 
skepticism, therefore, is necessary to temper the 
spirit of dogmatism. 

But, if the skeprical tendency of thought, 
within limits, is so beneficial, so necessary to the 
best development of Christian character, it be- 
comes infinitely pernicious when it runs to an 
extreme. I know of no character, except that 
debased by sensual vice, more utterly unworthy 
of our respect than that of him who is given over 
to universal skepticism, who sees so plainly the 
errors of all creeds that he can have no creed, 
who believes nothing, and consequently has no 
aim in life, and spends his life in idleness and 
us+lessness and helplessness. ‘ Heartily would I 
join in the petition ef the litany: “ From all 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism, go.d Lord 
deliver us.” But with yet more earnestness would 
I pray: ‘tFrom liberalism and indifferentism 
and mniversal akepticism, good Lord deliver us ” 
Better error than indifference to truth, Better 
the terrible error of Saul, the pérsecusor, than 
the indifference to truth which expressed itself 
in the scornful or despairing question of Pilate, 
‘What is truth?” For honest error, however 
dark and terrible that error may be, there is ® 
cure; but for indifference to truth there is no 
cure. The man who has given up the search for 
truth, has doomed himself to intellectual stagna- 
tion and moral death. 

We see, then, that the skeptical and the dog- 
matic tendency are alike necessary for the right 
development of individual Christian character, 
and that they are required to exist in just co- 
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ordination with each other. In proper limit and 
measure, each has its office, The exaggeration 
of either may work ruinous consequences. 

Nor is it alone in the life of the individual 
that we may trace the influence of these two 
phases of religious thought. For good and for 
evil they have wrought in the history of the 
Church at large. It is the dogmatic tendency 
of Christian thought which has given to the 
Church in every age its organic unity, and its 
power of vigorous, collective action. ; 

The dogmatic tendency has bound the Chris- 
tian Church together as a compact body; it has 
inspired missionary labors, and all sorts of 
philanthropic endeavor, and all the grand efforts 
for the evangelization of the world. And while 
the dogmatic tendency has been the power which 
has given the Church victory over its foes, the 
skeptical tendency has ever operated to keep the 
Church in harmony with the best forms of intel- 
lectual life. It has reconciled again and again 
the incipient conflicts between traditional views 
of Christianity and the advancing thought of the 
times. It has made Christianity flexible and 
progressive, and enabled it to adapt itself to all 
that was best in a growing civilization. 

If we can so plainly see, in the history 
of the Church, the benefits of these two 
tendencies of religious thought, we can see no 
less plainly the evil effects of their perversion. 
For an example of the evils of unchecked skep- 
ticisam behold the Catholic Church in Italy, in 
the period immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion; the period when the heads of thinking 
men had been turned by the sudden revival of 
classical letters; when half Pagan priests, more 
familiar with the mythology of Virgil and the 
elegant Epicureanism of Horace than with the 
theology of Paul and the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, perfunctorily performed the cere- 
monies of a worship which for them had become 
ouly a mummery and a farce. Behold the 
Church given over to the utter rottenness of hy- 
pocrisy. And, for an example of the evils of 
excessive dogmatism, behold the Counter-Refor- 
mation which immediately followed in the 
Churches of Southern Europe; that terrible 
Counter-Reformation, at whose crimes against 
humanity the world still shudders, which estab- 
lished the Society of Jesus, fulminated the 
anathemas of the Council of Trent, decimated 
the population of Southern Europe with the 
terrors of the Inquisition, and sought to stifle 
the human intellect with the Index Prohibitorius 
and the Index Expurgatorius. 

For the individual, then, and for the Church, 
the true idealis the just co-ordination of these 

,two complementary tendencies of religious 
thought. ‘‘What I most crave to see,” said 
Thomas Arnold, ‘‘and what still seems to me no 
impossible dream, is inquiry and belief going 
together.” Surely it ought to be no impossible 
dream that at least some approximation to this 
just co-ordination should be attained in the in- 
dividual and in the Church at large. May we not 
hope to. see a spirit, ever hospitable to new truth, 
ever ready to change the form of its opinions 
and adapt itself to the broadening thought of 
the age, and yet, at the same time, earnestly and 
reverently loyal to the best conceptions of truth 
we have been able to acquire? May we not be* 
ready to ‘* prove all things ” and to adopt new 
views which are commended by sound reason, 
while yet we “contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” which, in essen- 
tial unity, has come down to us? 

These thoughts, it seems to me, have a special 
value to those in the formative stage of religious 
opinions. In a certain sense, indeed, we ought 
never to outgrow the formative stage of relig- 
ious opinions, A great thinker once said to me: 
“When a man has grown too old to change his 
opinions, he is ready to die ; or, at least, he is not 
fit to live.” Let us hope and pray that we may 
never reach that condition of mental petrifac- 
tion in which our belief shali be incapable of 
change. But, while we should always remain 
accessible to new views of truth, there is an ap- 
propriate sense in which we may speak of early 
manhood as the period of the formation of 
opinions. There comes, sooner or later, to almost 
every thoughtful young man, a time when he 
begins to suspect that the traditional creed he 
has received in childhood is not altogether 
adapted to the thought of his manhood, He 
comes to doubt more or less of the articles of 
ee ee or, els does not doubt the creed 
of a, y- ay doubt at least the soundness 

arguments by which it has been 
supported, and to suspect that, if he continues 
Py mpi tag it must be on other evidence 
with which ib thas boon seernttice shan. thoes 
n traditionally associated. 

What is the young man to do? 

There are three courses he may take, 

The spirit of dogmatism says: “What you 
have received is the truth ; it is ‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints.’ To doubt or disbelieve 

any part of that faith is to be false to God. It 


The attempt may succeed, or it may fail; I 
; I know 
not in which case the result is the more perni- 





cious. If the attempt succeeds, it makes the 
man a bigot and a persecutor; if it fails, it 
dooms him to a life-long conflict between intel- 
lect and conscience. 

Skepticism says to him: “You have been led 
to doubt some parts of your creed; therefore 
cast away the whole of it, and, in utter intellec- 
tual nakedness, go about to seek for new beliefs 
in which you ean clothe yourself.” Alas! too 
many young mien yield to this counsel; and, re- 
jecting the faith of their fathers, they reject 
also the practices which depend on that faith. 
No longer believing in God, they give up all 
forms of worship. They withdraw themselves 
from the Church and from all its hallowed asso- 
ciations. No longer acknowledging the claims 
of Christianity as a system of belief, they feel 
themselves no longer bound by the restraints of 
Christianity as a rule of life. They expose them- 
selves at once, without any bulwark of defense, 
to all the temptations of the world, the flesh and 
the Devil; and too often they make utter ship- 
wreck, not only of Christian faith, but of moral 
character. 

There is a more excellent way. There is a 
golden mean between these two extremes. His- 
tory warrants us in the belief that the main out- 
lines of the faith which the Church has held 
throughout all ages are true. History also leads 
us to believe that the details of creed, and the 
philosophy associated with Christian faith must 
be modified from age to age. It is the young 
man’s duty, then, to meet the questions that 
come to him in a spirit which is in accord with 
these teachings of history. It is his right and 
duty to assume that there is a basis of truth in 
the faith which he has been taught, but that the 
incidentals and details of that faith will, very 
likely, need, for him, some modification. Rec- 
ognizing, then, these two principles, the path is 
clear. We ought to hold our traditional faith as 
the basis of action, and, at the same time, keep 
ourselves ready with advancing knowledge to 
modify any part of that faith. The beliefs we 
already have we should hold on to till we get 
something better to fill their place. Whenever 
a new belief is commended to us as a new truth, 
we should seek to bring into harmonious adjust- 
ment with it the beliefs we have held before; 
and so gradually form for ourselves the creed of 
our manhood and old age. 

And let us not wait till the creed of our future 
is finished before commencing a life of Christian 
duty. Let us act each day, each hour, earnestly, 
vigorously, intensely, in the light of the best 
conceptions of truth we have thus far been able 
to gain. And as we advance in years, and pro- 
gress in knowledge and thought, we shall come 
to larger, clearer views of truth. We cannot, 
indeed, come to a perfect knowledge of God’s 
truth here. Not by the sunlight or candle- 
light of earth, bat by the light of that world 
where the sunlight and the candle-light alike are 
needless, we may expect to read God’s truth in 
its perfection. 

But it is our privilege to be continually making 
progress in the comprehension of divine things. 
We may put ourselves in the path of God’s own 
guidance. We may work out our own salvation 
in intelligent accord with God’s own great pur- 
poses. So in us shall be fulfilled the benediction 
of the Master: “If ye continue in my Word, ye 
shail know the'truth.” And so for us shall be 
answered the great high-priestly prayer of Jésus, 
and through the truth we shall be sanctified, 
And thus shall swell continually into a deeper, 
fuller harmony, the sweet concord of faith and 
duty. So shall we ever be in the path toward 
truth. I have very little faith in the ability of 
the human mind to find out the truth on any 
question by a short process of cramming. I 
have very little faith in ‘short methods” with 
Deists, or with anybody else; but I have great 
faith in the power of the human soul that puts 
itself into alliance with truth and duty to grow 
in comprehension of the truth. And this pro- 
gress of the individual will be in harmony with 
the great progress of the Church universal; for 
both will be in the line of God’s own leading. 
Thas we think of our religious opinions not as a 
suit of clothes, which we can take off and put 
on at pleasure. Our religious opinions are a 
growth, an organic, vital development in our 


souls. They grow with our growth, and: 


strengthen with our strength. Our conceptions 
of truth grow as our bodies grow. The gristly 
skeleton of childhood serves the purpose of the 
child’s life, but serves also as the mold in which 
is developed the bony skeleton of manhood. 
Every organ is at once a machine for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the present life, anda 
matrix in which is developed the corresponding 
organ which shall be fitted for the larger work 
of years to come, So our childhood’s concep- 
tions of truth, imperfect as they are, serve to 
guide our child life, but serve also as the matrix 
in which are developed the larger conceptions of 
our manhood. In this growth of individual 
thought, as in the progress of the Church at 
large, there is the continuity of organic develop- 
ment. Each stage, alike of individual and of 
collective religious life, is in vital connection 
with the past and the future, And, when at 
last that great metamorphosis comes to us, and 
we pass from this embryo state of existence to 
the full life of that other world, there will s 


be no break in the continuity of spiritual life. | 
We shall be born into tne glories of that heay- 

enly world with eyes already prepared for its 

beatific vision. When the anthems of Heaven | 
burst on our enraptured ears, they will be, after 

all, the same hymns which it has been our honest 

and earnest, though often bungling, endeavor | 
to translate into the language of earthly thought 

and feeling and duty, 


Bymm otes. 
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NxHEmIan Apams, D.D., was born at Salem, 
Mass., Feb. 19th, 1806; graduated at Harvard, 
1826, and at Andover, 1829; then settled at Cam- | 
bridge, and was pastor of the Essex Street 


1878, His ‘*Southside View of Slavery,” 1854, 
male some stir, and won him some unpopular- 
ity. His ‘*Church Pastorais,” (a queer title for 
a hymn-book) appeared 1864, with but three orig- 
inals, and they not bearing his name. 
“Saints in glory, we together 
Know the song that ceases never.” 

To the first line of this, in his Index, he affixed 
the imaginary name, “8. E. Mahmied,” which 
was copied, with the verses, inco “Hymns of 


Praise,” 1874. Dr. Hitchcock, supposing this 
strange appellation to stand for some veritable 
Hindu, like Krishnoo Pal and Ram Ram Boshoo, 
instituted a long search through missionary rec- 
ords, to place the interesting eonvert, before he 
discovered the facts. 

Come, take his offers now.” 


This was ‘‘ suggested by C, Wesley,” and also 
adopted by Dr. Hitchcock, 


Credited to Watts, who, however, wrote but the 
first line and the second stanza. Used by Dr. 
Robinson. 

ZacuaRy Eppy, D.D., was born at Stockbridge, 
Vt., Dec. 19th, 1815; ordained by the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians in Pennsylvania, 1885; 
served as a home missionary in Western New 
York and Wisconsin ; was Congregational pastor 
at Warsaw, N. Y., 1850-55, and at Northampton, 
Mass., 1855-67; settled over the Reformed 
Dutch church on Brooklyn Hights, 1867-71, and 
over the Central Congregational, at Chelsea, 
Mass., 1871-73 ; since then in Detroit, till lately. 
He is now in St, Louis, He published “ Im- 
manuel,” 1868, and did the chief work on 
‘* Hymns of the Church,” 1869—one of our best 
collections, It contained three of his own: 

“ Jesus, enthroned and glorified.” 


This passed into “Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer,” 1871, and ought to have gone much 
further. Had it been Anglican in origin, as 


bly it is too “churchly” for most American 
Protestants. 
“] saw on a throne uplifted in light.” 

“ Floods swell around me, angry, appalling.” 
Vigorous lyrics, the latter in a somewhat diffi- 
cult meter, Another is: 

“ Break forth, ye heavens, in song!” 

found in the Oberlin ‘‘ Manual of Prais:,” 1880. 
When engaged with Professors Hitchcock and 
Schaff on *‘Hymns and Songs of Praise” (as 
scholarly and valuable a collection as has been 
made in America), they adopted a self-denying 
ordinance that no composition of the editor’s 
should be inserted, Wishing to test the critical 
judgment of his colleagues, Dr. Eddy wrote this 
in the manner of Matthew Bridges (a Romanist, 
some of whose brillant lyrics, as ‘‘ Rise, glorious 
Conqueror, rise,” ‘‘Ceown Him with many 
crowns,” etc., are foand everywhere), and passed 
it off as his.. Falling into the trap, Dr. Schaff 
liked it, and said it ought to. go in; but Dr. 
Hitchcock dissented. Then the jest was ex- 
plained, and the piece thrown aside. Turning 
up in 1879, it was sent to the Chicago Advance 
as ‘‘A Rejected Hymn.” Thence the Oberlin 
compilers copied it, omitting a fourth stanza. 

Dr. Eddy protesses to be no hymn-writer ; but 
his fine talents have not been hidden on the ¢wo 
rare occasions when he attempted yerse. He 
has not even preserved copies of these few and 
casual efforts; and what he considers the best of 
them, a long one for Easter, which appeared in 
The Advance about 1877, and which one of his 
co-editors had wished to insert in their book of 
1874, I have, unfortunately, never seen. 

Cuan.es 8. Roprxson, D.D., was born at Ben- 
nington, Vt., March Sist; 1829; graduated at 
Williams College, 1849; studied theology, 1852- 
55, at Union and Princeton Seminaries ; became 
Presbyterian pastor at Troy, 1855, and at Brook- 
lyn 1860; had charge of the American Chapel m 
Paris, 1868-70, and since then of the Memorial 
Presbyterian church, Néw York. He is the most 
successful of recent compilers; his ‘Songs for 
the Sanctuary,” 1865, and its abridgements hav- 
ing attained » vast circulation, as also ‘‘ Spiritual 
Songs,” 1878, and ditto for Sunday-schools; 1880. 
They contain but two hymns of his own: 





* Saviour, I follow on.” 


church in Boston, 1834-70, He died, I think, in , 


the Church,” 1869, and “‘Hymns and Songs of 


‘To God, the only wise, who keeps us by his word,” — 


well as style, it might be better known; possi- | 
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This has been adopted by the. Presbyterian 
Hymnal, and by Dr. Hatfield. It bears date 
1862, in the Oberlin Manual. - 

“Isles ofthe South! your redemption is nearing. 
In Dr. Hatfield’s ‘‘ Church .Hymn-Book,” 1872, 
this is altered to 

‘Lands long benighted! the morning is nearing.” 
Its date is 1865. 

Lenten Untversiry. 


Sanitary. 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


Ir is not surprising that the question how to 
dispose of a human dead body should often recur 
and give rise to much difference of opinion. If 
we picture to ourselves some rural country 
churchyard, such as ‘‘Gray’s Elegy” brings be- 
fore the mind, we wonder how any other method 
than earth to earth, dust to dust, could be 
thought of by mortal man. If from such a place 
we turn to some crowded) ¢ity Cemetery, where 
graves press closely by the side of dwellings, and 
where even the odor from bodies can often be 
detected, our decorous sentiment’ is changed. 
We wonder whether, after all, there could not be 
some other disposal: for the bodies of the de- 
parted. Those who have been eurious to inves- 
tigate the varieties of custom of different nations 
find thatearth burial, embalmment and sepultare 
and burning were practiced in early ages. It is 
even difficult to classify preferences; for the 
same nation, or part of the same nation, variec 
according to periods or the rank of those con- 
cerned. With the advance of our knowledge of 
the laws of Nature, of the causes of disease and 
of the relation of decay to health, it is not sur- 
prising that the question should come to be 
studied in its sanitary aspects. Fire, air, earth 
and water are all sanitary agents, and it is won- 
derful how available they are in disposing of 
organic materials. Fire ia undoubtedly the 
most rapid and the most powerful. The effect 
of air has sometimes been tried by suspending 
some small animal where dry air could constantly 
be wafted over it, so that it shriveled and dried 
away, otten without any perceptible odor. Cer- 
tain earths 80 soon dispose of uncovered bodies 
that spots are referred to where all but the hard- 
est parts of the skeleton have disappeared in two 
or three years. Water is not so rapid in dealing 
with a mass; but even it has a share in appro- 
priating and disposing of changing organic dead 
matter. When a body is deposited in the earth, 
very much, as to health, depends upon the con- 
dition of the soi] and the nearness of human 
habitations. It certainly is not mere sentiment 
that protests against intramural interments. 











| The exhibit made about 1836 by Edwin Chad- 


wick and others as to the condition and unsani- 


| tary results of the London graveyards gave the 


first impetus to sanitary artin England. It was 
made apparent that hideous sources of disease 
were thus planted in the very midst of crowded 
populations, and that the dead had no right 
thus to trespass upon the living. Similar ex- 
hibits have been made in almost every old and 
large city of the Old World. New York repeated 
the evidence when old Trinity Churchyard was 
the dread of passers-by after nightfall, and when 
yellow fever and cholera did not fail to select it 
asafeeding ground. Itis, therefore, a thoroughly 
well-founded axiom that the dead should not be 
buried in the midst of the living. The very 
moment that a town comes to be incorporated, 
any earth burial should, as a rule, be prohibited 
within its limits. Ney more; if a cemetery is to 
be chosen for it, the choice should be made on 
sanitary considerations instead of as a company 
speculation, and should not be so near or in such 
a direction as to be likely to ‘be built around. 
The time has come when either the location of 
burial spots should be a matter of expert choice 
and sanitary regulation, or else those who oppose 
earth burials will have great additions to their 
ranks, With all now known as to the contami- 
nation of air and of water from improperly 
located burial spots, it is not to be expected that 
the welfare of the living will be ignored. Series 
of facts, such ‘as those presented by Chadwick, 
Rauch, Wickes, and recently by Dr.Warmon, in 
the ‘‘New Jersey State Report,” are enough to 
show that this great menace to the public health 
cannot ‘be ‘everlooked. Sir Henry Thompson, 
Essie and others who have abroad favored cre- 
mation, have been led to it by evidence which 
carries with it great weight, Those who knew 
the eminent Nestor of American surgery have 
long been aware of his views, and are not sur- 
prised at his choice of cremation instead of earth 
burial. Years ago he had occasion to witness 
the upheaval of a cemetery along the Schuylkill, 
and has given vivid description of the horrify- 
ing putrescence of an unfriendly soil. He 
seemed never to recover from the shock and to 
have vowed that, having endeavored all his life 
to save life, he would not, after death, imperil it. 
Not long since, ina friendly talk, healluded tothe 
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of earth burial. We are not of those who believe 
that we bave yet come to such a crowded popu- 
lation as to need this resort. If grounds were 
always rightly chosen, rightly drained, proper 
coffins used, and all the various means now 
known to engineering skill and sanitary art were 
adopted, we should have such cemeteries and 
snch burial as would be consistent with health, 
and would have no ignis-fatuus of mephitic 
vapors to scare the living, or, what is worse, to 
harm them with the sad touch of disease, When 
one of so grand and noble a manhood is so im- 
pressed with the risk, it well behooves sanitary 
law and sanitary administration to take in hand a 
growing evil and not allow a proper foresight to 
be anticipated by the greed of those who make a 
suburban site pay in graves when it would not 
pay in building lots, but are eventually ready to 
spare ite reserved suburbs, so that the cities of 
the dead and the cities of the living are only sep- 
arated by a few feet of earth. 


Fine Arts. 


GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE FOR 
THE FINE ARTS. 


Tuz Government of the United States has 
never done much to foster and encourage the 
fine arts. It has bought a few pictures and 
statues of various degrees of badness, paid vast 
sums of money to build ugly public buildings ; 
but it has had no great art museums nor exhi- 
bitions, nor has it striven in any way to encour- 
age and direct the art growth of the country. 
Bills have been, from time to time, introduced 
into Congress, asking support for this or that 
scheme to “ promote the fine arts.” As these bills 











‘ have, in most cases, been barefaced attempts at 


jobbery, it has been fortunate for the country 
that they havé not met With favor. Sometimes 
men and women have gone to Washington with 
statues and pictures of their own making to sell, 
and, through personal influence, have managed 
to get good prices for their wares. Within a 
few months a recommendation has been made, 
by one of our committees, that Mrs, Fassett’s 
picture of the Electoral Commission be pur- 
chased by the Government. The price is $15,000 
—rather a large sum, it would seem, in view of 
the fact that the artist has no more than a local 
reputation, and much less than fair ability as an 
artist. This scheme gives a fair idea of the 
Government's patronage of the arts, and of the 
way such patronage is obtained. 

Recently three distinct efforts have been made 
to induce our Government to take a systematic 
part in developing the art interests of the coun- 
try. Not long ago Mr. Albert J. Jones, an 
American who has lived long in Italy, offered his 
house in Rome to the Government, who should 
maintain it as an institution to which promising 
Americans might be sent to study art. This 
offer was politely acknowledged, and there it 
rested. A second project for enlisting Govern- 
ment help for the fine arts originated with Mr. 
Albert Bierstadt, and looks to the establishment 
of a national gallery, in which presumably some 
of Mr. Bierstadt’s pictures could find a resting 
place. This plan might be a good one if ita 
management could assuredly be put into the 
hands of those who really care for art and know 
something about it. 

A third project, which has silently been mak- 
ing considerable headway in Congress, calls for 
a Government Bureau of the Fine Arts, A bill 
was introduced by Senator Call on the 26th of 
March last, in which the plan was submitted. 
It has been since read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. As little has 
been said in the papers touching this matter, it 
may be well to give the bill in full, It reads as 
follows: 

“A BILL to establish a Bureau of Fine Arts. Be 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, that there be and is hereby created, in 
the Smithsonian Institution, a bureau called the 
Bureau of Fine Arts, the management of which is 
intrusted to the secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

“Szc. 2% That the purpose and duties of this 
bureaa shal] be to aid in the development of the 
fine arts in the several states and territories of the 
United States by the reproduction, for the use of art 
sehools and academies, of casts of statuary and oth- 
er objects used in giving instruction in art; by pre- 
paring and distributing plans for the construction 
of buildings and the adaptation of rooms suitable 
for use as art schools, with printed plans for the 
organization of various grades of art academies and 
classes; by causing to be held annually, in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, a public exhibition of 
works of art, open to all desiring to exhibit, in 
which the fairest possible opportunity for exposi- 
tion shal) be afforded all contributors; and by the 

publication of an annual register, containing an ac- 
count of new discoveries, inventions and methods 
of instruction useful to students of art, together 
with a report of the progress of the fine arts in the 
United States. 

“Suc. 8. That the reproductions and publications 
of the bureau shal) be distributed among institu- 
tions of art, under such regulations as the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution may establish. 

“See. 4. That the secretary of the Smithsonian 








Institution shall provide suitable quarters for the 
holding of the annual art exhibition. 

‘Suc, 5. That, for the purpose of carrying on the 
operations of this bureau, there be and is hereby 
appropriated, for the fiscal year beginning July first, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, the sum of ——- 
doulars, to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and expended under the direction of 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

It will be seen that the “‘Minister of Fine 
Arts” is to be the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. This is bad, to begin with, as men 
of entirely different temperament and educa- 
tion should direct the two institutions. The 
bill looks further to a multiplication of art 
schools and academies in the several states and 
territories. This is unwise, as there is hardly 
sufficient patronage now for the few really good 
schools and academies that we have. Besides, 
we may build and endow and furnish with draw- 
ing-masters as many art schools and academiesfas 
we will, yet we cannot supply the art atmosphere 
that can only be felt at large art centers, where 
there are good collections and constant produc- 
tion and demand for art works, and where there 
is an active and intelligent critical spirit. As for 
the annual exhibition in Washington, to which 
“all desiring to exhibit” mights end their works, 
one such exhibition would make us forever the 
laughing-stock of the whole art world. To think 
of such an exhibition sets one’s teeth on edge. 

The fact is we don’t want a National Art 
School just now. France, Italy, and Germany 
furnish our few artiste with excellent facilities 
for study, Any man who has enough in him to 
make it worth his while to study art can manage 
to get such instruction as he needs. If the 
Government wants to establish anything for the 
encouragement of fine art let it establish a 
Bureau of Repression to discourage the study of 
the fine arts by those who have no fitness for the 
art life. Let it establish a Bureau of Destruction, 
and give it authority to tear down about nine 
per cent, of the public statues, and burn about 
four-fifths of all the pictures owned by itself. 
Let it show that it has an interest in art by re- 
moving the duty on foreign art works. This 
would do more to encourage the fine arts than a 
score of such schools as are called for in the bill 
quoted. Let it put grace and beauty into its 
own public buildings and works. We do not 
need to multiply artista in this country. We 
need to increase the art feeling among the 
masses, This feeling will grow with our growth. 

At present there:is scarcely sufficient patronage 
for the few artists we have, and hundreds 
who call themselves artists are  starv- 
ing. What we need is not more art schools, nor 
more painters and sculptors, but more art in the 
hearts of the people. A higher demand for art 
works will be followed by a higher supply. We 
are in a healthy condition as to our art growth, 
and do not need any immediate help from a Gov- 
ernment which, from its organization, probably 
knows less about art than any civilized govern- 
ment on the face of the globe. Let the Govern- 
ment buy pictures, if it will, and store them 
where it likes; but let it have done with estab- 
lishing art schools, which are not needed, and 
which it is not likely to direct aright if it should 
establish them, 


Tue sale of the late George Fuller’s pictures in 
Boston was not a success. The prices were 
ridiculously low, and the most famous pictures, 
having a limit fixed upon them which the audi- 
ence thought too high, received no bids. Simply 
as an investment, any picture sold would have 
been cheap at double the price it fetched ; and 
the limit placed to the greater pictures was not 
above their real worth. The Fuller family will 
yet congratulate themselves that the pictures did 
not sell even at the prices asked. It is now 
authoritatively announced that a memorial 
volume will be published touching George 
Fuller and his works. Mr. Howells is to write 
the life of the artist, and F, D. Millet is to pre- 
pare an estimate of his works. There will be 
also a complete list of his finished works and 
some illustrations on wood, by W. B. Closson. 
The illustrations will be printed on Japan paper, 
and the edition will consist of but 300 copies, to 
be sold only by private subscription. The pro- 
ceeds are, of course, for Mrs. Fuller. The book 
is in the hands of a committee, and Messrs. A. 
V. 8. Anthony, F. D. Millet and W. B. Closson 
will superintend the detaile of publication. 


,++-The Academy Exhibition is no longer the 
great art exhibition of the year. It has held its 
own remarkably well, and made its annual suc- 
ceases through the fondness of the public for old 
associations. This year the exhibition, though 
better in quality than usual, has fallen behind in 
the sales. The Academy can never recover its 
prestige unless it refuses to be influenced by its 
ancient members, who were only admitted to be 
artiste when the American public knew but little 
about art. 


.--»The portrait of the late Wendell Phillips 
by Vinton was pretty generally admitted to be 
the best portrait of the great orator that had 
ever been produced. It was not only a faithful 
likeness, but valuable as a work of art. Through 
the liberality of the owner, an excellent carbon 





photograph of this picture has been made, and is 
now offered to the public in a limited number 
of copies. It is of large size, suitable for fram- 
ing, and it is hardly likely that another portrait 
of Mr. Phillips, in all respects so satisfactory, 
will be produced. 


Biblical Research, 


JOB IN THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Tue Greek translation of the book of Job seems 
originally not to have contained a number of 
sentences given in the Hebrew Bible in general, 
because the translator wished to evade difficulties 
suggested by the words in question ; but, in one 
or two cases, because the words were not found 
in the Hebrew text from which he translatcd. 
The gaps were noticed, and Origen filled them 
up in his Greek text, borrowing them from 
Theodotion’s translation, and, by the time of 
Jerome, it was, as he declared, almost impos- 
sible to find a Greek or Latin manuscript of the 
original Alexandrian version of Job. No such 
manuscript could be found by modern scholars, 
and the only distinct traces of the omissions 
were contained in certain manuscripte—two 
Greek, two Latin, and one Syriac—which marked 
the Theodotion additions by asterisks ; yet even 
these marks were often doubtful or clearly 
wrong. Prof. Gustav Bickell, of Innsbruck, 
who first called attention to the Latin manu- 
script, at Oxford, endeavored to show what these 
additions were, basing his researches upon the 
above five manuscripts, as well as upon general 
considerations. 

Now, however, Agapios Beciai, the Bishop of 
Cariopolis, of the Coptic ritual, announces, in 
the Moniteur de Rome, 1888, 26th October, that 
he has discovered, in the Borgian Museum of 
the Propaganda, a Thebaic manuscript of Job, 
which contains the missing clauses. The last 
leaves of the volume are at Naples. A single 
leaf, containing xxxix, 9—xl, 7, is missing ; but 
this can be supplied from a Thebaic manuscript 
at Paris. This new discovery argues the great 
age of the Thebaic version of the Septuagint. 

In reference to Job xix, 28b and xx, 28», 
Beciai says that these two clauses would form 
each a third hemistich, contrary to the meter 
usually observed in Job, and that they doubt- 
leas were later interpolations, and should not be 
found in the early version. 

For Job xli, 3 [xli, 12], he cites a letter of 
Professor Bickell as follows: ‘‘This announce- 
ment of a new discourse upon the crocodile 
might be intelligible in an essay by a student of 
rhetoric, but not in the reprimand of God 
crushing man’s presumption by an incomparable 
majesty. ‘This strange verse has furnished some 
German exegetes with an arg=ment for declaring 
the whole description of the hippopotamus and of 
the crocodile of late addition. Dr. Merv trans- 
fers this verse, with the three preceding verses, 
to the beginning of chapter xxxviii, and 
maker them allude not to the crocodile but to 
Job, But we do not need this expedient ; it is 
only necessary to omit verse 3, according to the 
true Septuagint found by your excellency, and 
to correct the preceding verse acccrding to the 
readings of the same version, in the following 
manner : 

* Behold how his confidence (Job’s) would disappear 
(even in case of a conflict with the crocodile) ! 
(And this one) insists even that { should appear 
(to accuse me)! 
He is not terrible enough to (dare to) arouse me! 

Who, then, is able to stand before me? 

Who has encountered me and come off whole? 

All that is under the heaven is mine. 

Thus all the difficulties and all the contradic- 
tions found in the usual explanation of this 
passage disappear; and we have a beautiful di- 
gression, which interrupts the long description 
of the crocodile, and recalls us to ite religious 
purpose.” 

The passages omitted in the Thebaic version 
are the following ; the chapters are the Septua- 
gint chapters ; clauses are denoted by letters as 
usual ; we retain the Latin words used in a few 
cases by Bsciai to define the omission more 
clearly: Job i, 22b; ii, 1d; iii, 18a; iv, 9a. 
beius; vi, 15 non . . . mei; vii; 8; ix, 16 
vocem. 24b—c; x, 4b; xi, 5b; xii, 8b—9. 18b. 
Qla, 23; xiii, 19b. 20b; xiv, 12c. 18—19; xv, 10. 
19 ipsis . . . et. 26b—27; xvi, 3b. 8 et—9. 
21b—22; xvii, 3—5a. 12; xviii, 9b—10, 15—M. 
17a; xix, 24a, 28b; xx, 9. 11—13. 14b. 16a. 20b— 
2la. 28a. 24b. 25 super—timores; xxi, 15. 19b. 
21, 23. 28—83; xxii, 3b. 18—16. 20. 24, 29. 30; 
xxiii, 9. 15; xxiv, 4b. 5c. 14c—18a, 25b ; xxvi, 5— 
11. 14ab; xxvii, 19b. 21—23; xxviii, 3b—4a. b 
vacillabant— 9a. 14—19. 21b. 22a, 26b—27a ; xxix, 
10b—1ia, 18a. 19—20. 24b—25; xxx, 1c, 2—4a, 
Ja. 11b—13a, 16a. 18b. 27; xxxi, 1—4. 18. 28b— 
24a, 27a. 35a; xxxii, 4b—5. 12—18 dicatis, 15— 
16; xxxilji, 8a. 15c—16a. 19b. 20b. 28—29, 31— 
33 ; xxxiv, 3—4 nosmetipsos. 6b—7. 11b. 18b, 28. 
5b. 28—83 ; xxxv, Tb—10a, 12a. 14 e¢ nunc—i6; 
xxxvi, 5b—9. 10b—11. 18. 16. 19ce—20. 21b—22a, 
32a. 24b—25a. 26. 27b—28a. 29—xxxvii, 5b. 6b— 
7a. 10a. 11—12. 18b—c. 18, 21b; xxxviii, 26—27. 
$2; xxxix, la. 3b—4, 6b. 8, 13—18. 28, 29b. 31— 
$2a; xl, 18b—19, 21a. 26b; xli, 3, 7a. 8. 14b. 20a, 
28b; xiii, 160—d. ' 








Srience. 


Tue great apparent force of the adductor 
muscles of lamellibranch molluscs is a fact uni- 
versally known, and which forms the basis of 
La Fontaine’s fable of the rat and the oyster. 
Fishermen and naturalists have made this the 
subject of interesting remark. Thus Darwin, 
speaking of the great Tridacnas of tropical seas, 
says that any one imprudent enough to intro- 
duce his hand between their valves would be un- 
able to withdraw it while the animal lived. 
Léon Vaillant relates that the divers whom he 
employed at Suez, and who procured him speci- 
mens of Tridacna elongata, advised him not to 
touch these animals on the side of the opening 
of the shell. In a recent paper on the absolute 
force of the muscles of molluscs, Plateau adds: 
“T, myself, in the course of the experiments re- 
lated in this notice, have been witness, whenever 
I wished to, in Mya arenaria, of a fact at first 
sight very surprising ; if, in the living mollusc, 
we break, with the aid of a knife or forceps, a 
small area of the shell in the neighborhood of 
the hinge, a cracking noise is heard, and we see 
the valves open and striking together with a 
loud noise, under the influence of the traction of 
the adductor muscles.” Darwin’s observations 
on the transportation of Unio, suspended by its 
closed valves, to a duck’s foot; of a Cyclas fixed 
in the same way to a foot of a water-beetle 
(Dytiscas), and of Cyclas attaching itself to the 
foot of a triton, so as to amputate it, are noticed 
before speaking of the observation of others, who 
submitted the adductor muscles to experiment. 
Noticing A. Fick’s experiments on the elonga- 
tions, etc., which the adductor muscles of Ano- 
dosta—those of L. Vaillant on the measurement 
of the force displayed by the adductors of bi- 
valves—he refers at some length to those of A. 
Coutance, made especially on the Pecten mazi- 
mus, Plateau then describes, at length, his own 
interesting experiments, from which he draws the 
following conclusions : 

‘1, The only way to carefully compare the mus- 
cular force of lamellibranch molluscs with that of 
the higher animals consists in estimating the abso- 
lute forces of the muscles by the square centimeter 
of transverse section. 

‘2. The result of this comparison shows that the 
absolute force of the adductor muscles of bivalve 
mo}juscs is analogous to the absolute force of the 
muscles of vertebrates. The reader will probably 
make the remark that the fibers of the adductor 
muscles of the bivalves are generally smooth, while 
the muscles of animal life of vertebrates are com 
posed of striated fibers. The objection is 4 serious 
one; but with the result to place me in the best 
possible condition, since I have undertaken some 
researches of the same kind on the Crustacea. The 
muscles of those articulates are striated, and pre- 
sent a texture very near to that of vertebrates.” 





...-At the last meeting of the Astronomische 
Geselischaft, in Berlin, Professor Foerster gave 
an account of his investigation of the motions of 
the piers of the Meridian Circle of the Berlin 
Observatory. He found not only diurnal and 
annual motions, such as have been often detected 
elsewhere, but also a motion with a period of 
about eleven years, and having its maxima and 
Pminima accordant with the sun-spots. At 
jeast he considers that his data prove such a 
movement. Inthe discussion which followed, 
Dr. Gould, who was present and was called upon 
by the president, referred to his discussion of the 
meteorological observations in South America, 
which leave no doubt in his mind that the vari- 
ations of the mean temperature of Buenos Ayres 
and other stations in the Argentine Republic 
are parallel to the disturbances of the solar sur 
face. Foerster, from his observations, concluded 
an increase of temperature when the sun was 
most spotted, the disturbance of the pier at sun- 
spot maximum, being in the same direction as in 
hot weather. Dr. Gould, on the other hand, 
considered that his observations indicated « 
lower temperature, and less than usual heat re- 
ceived from the sun, at the time of a sun-spot 
maximum pointing out, however, that any de- 
crease of temperature in one locality might east- 
ly so affect the winds and local atmospheric cur- 
rents as to produce a corresponding and com- 
pensatory increase somewhere else. The drift 
of the general discussion seemed to indicate # 
prevailing opinion among the astronomers pres- 
ent that the sun-spots do have a real and observ- 
able effect upon terrestrial meteorology, but 
that, as Dr. Gould indicated, the effects at any 
one given station are very likely to be opposite 
to those at another station. For instance, in one 
place the rainfall may be increased by the sun 8 
action at the expense of some other place. If 
this is so the evidence of sun-spot influence will 
be more distinct in series of observation at single 
stations, than in the mean of similar series ata 
number of widely separated stations. 


...-At is within the recollection of the writer 
that, when the theory of evolution was first pro- 
some able writer on the conservative 

side referred to Egyptian monuments, on which 
the Henna plant, Lawsonia inermis, the lotus, 
various kinds of dogs, and other things were 
engraved, to show that there has been no varis- 
tion in these for several thousand years at least; 
and we believe Principal Dawson makes » point 
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continued unchanged for possibly a hundred 
thousand years. Since the wonderful mummy 
garlands of Egypt have been brought to light 
the point is again made. The corn poppy, 
Papaver Rheas, and some others, are precisely 
the same as those of to-day, though it is over 
three thousand years since these mummy flowers 
did duty in funeral work. But that these plants 
have not varied does not prove there is no varia- 
tion; for variation to good species, and even to 
what excellent naturalists would decide to be 
genera, is well known, It. only shows that 
variation is, like all Nature, variable, and that 
this variation is in time as well as in character. 
Some forms dic as babes, and some pass into the 
sere and yellow leaf of age ; and then there may 
be even Methuselahs among them. 


Washington | Hotes. 


‘we financial excitement in New York dur- 
ing the past two weeks has not extended to this 
city. Nevertheless it has been felt in politics. 
There were not a few people here, some of them 
well informed, who believed that Grant was the 
only man upon whom the opponents of 
Blaine could unite at Chicago. It was well un- 
derstood that Senator Logan was willing to aid 
in such a combination, and it was believed that 
Grant’s public talk in favor of Logan was in- 
aspired by his opinion that Logan would ulti- 
mately turn his support over to him. The mel- 
ancholy failure of Grant & Ward has dissi- 
pated the last vestige of the Grant feeling. ‘The 
‘‘Stalwarts” will have to transfer their votes to 
some other man, 


....-Several prominent editors have been in 
Washington duriug the past week. Mr. Horace 
White, of the New York Zvening Post, is one of 
them. He is now the most vigorous opponent 
of Blaine. Mr. Halstead, of Cincinnati, who 
has been here with his wife this week, has re- 
canted his former opinions about Blaine, and 
now favors his nomination by the Republicans 
for President. Most of the journalists in Wash- 
ington attend the National Conventions, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway will run a special 
train for the exclusive accommodation of news- 
paper writers, allowing them to sleep in the 
cars at Chicago while the convention is in ses- 
sion. 


...-Mr. Blaine has gone on a visit to the 
Natural Bridge in Virginia, accompanied by his 
second daughter. It is supposed that his visit 
has some political significance; but this is 
rather a wild guess,as it is not likely that he 
would make a long trip to see a single one of 
his Virginia supporters. He expects to go very 
soon to his home in Augusta, Maine, and to be 
there at the time the Chicago Convention meets, 
It is acurious fact that Mr. Blaine receives no 
efficient assistance as a Presidential candidate 
this year from any of the Maine politicians. Mr. 
Hale and Mr. Frye do not even expect to attend 
the National Convention this year. 


....Army officers read with regret the devel- 
opments in the Swaim Court of Inquiry. The 
defendant in this investigation is the Judge- 
Advocate-‘seneral of the Army, Garfield’s inti- 
mate friend, who was advanced to his present 
place by Mr. Hayes at the urgent request of 
General Garfield. Swaim is a wealthy man, 
who speculates in stocks, and has quarreled with 
his banker, The result is that he turns up in an 
affair in which another officer of the Army is 
engaged in duplicating his pay accounts, It is 
thought to be very doubtful whether General 
Swaim will remain in the Army. 


---The Jockey Club races here are a favorite 
attraction with senators. At four o’clock last 
Thursday afternoon nearly a majority of the 
Senate was present in the grand stand at “ Dry 
City,” the beautiful racing ground north of 
Washington. With the Southern Senators, espe- 
cially, it is almost a matter of duty to go to every 
horse race that occurs. The President himself 
was there on one of the racing days. There is 
almost no ruffianly element at these sports in 


Washington, and everything is conducted de- 
cently and in order. 


..:.Postmaster-General Gresham, of Indiana, 
and Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, are now 
regarded as the two men most likely to figure as 
“dark horses” in the Presidential contest at 
Chicago in June. If an Eastern man is selected 

Hawley ; if a Western man is taken—Gresham 
that is the prediction of the good guessers, 
The Lincoln movement does not seem to gather 
strength, Gen. Gresham is very highly thonght 
of by all who know him, and it is believed that 
he would make a very satisfactory President, 


tee Major-General Pope, who is here as the Pres- 
ident of the Swaine Court of Inquiry, is the guest 
of Gen. Wm. McKee Dunn, the former Judge- 
Advocate-General of the Army. He expects to 
return to his post at San Francisco during the 


resent week. He has aged sidera 
# last visit to Washington. He will be pecs 


on the retired list in about three years, - 
--+The Justices of the Supreme Court are 

how scattering to their several circuits. Most ¢ 

them take their families with them, bs 


Personalities, 


Tre late Charles O’Conor affords another ex- 
ample of aman who rose from early circum- 
stances little better than poverty, and without 
the capital of liberal education, to a position of 
professional and social eminence. Before this 
his friends have admitted that natural temper- 
ament and manner were a retarding rather than 
a promoting element of Mr, O’Conor’s advance- 
ment. His disposition was untympathetic, frigid, 
and severe. His intellect was the great lever by 
which he raised himself, and to his penetration 
in framing or studying an argument his per- 
sistency in working out its every detail was a 
weighty reinforcement. Perhaps no course of 
action by a counsel in a criminal trial of our 
time was more audacious and successful than 
the tenor of Mr. O’Conor’s in the Walworth 
case. He devoted a very considerable part of 
the time for oratory and pleading in expressing 
the horror which all human creatures ought to 
feel at parricide, which was, of course, the 
exact crime fot which young Walworth was 
arraigned. 


....Mr. W. W. Langdon, chairman of the Se- 
lectmen of Great Barrington, Mass., has fre- 
quently luid complaints before the body over 
which he presides of the depredations, in the 
village graveyards, not of the fowls of the air, 
but of the barnyard. It seems that the scratch- 
ing and general spoliation of graves in the sa- 
cred spots has been something passing toleration. 
Accordingly, the following notice is a feature of 
the Great Barrington Courier ; 

“To the unruly hens of the town of Great Bar- 
rington: You are hereby notified and warned if you 
do not stop the disfiguring of the graves in the sey- 
eral cemeteries of this town, your heads are in dan- 
ger, and you will go, you know where. Your own- 
ers are hereby notified to keep you out of the same. 

‘¢W. W. LANGDON, Chairman of Selectmen,” 
There is a conspicuous partiality in Mr. Lang- 
don’s notice, or else the roosters of the pleasant 
little village do not sanction the desecrations of 
their Dame Partlets. 





....-The Russian press is not yet weary of nar- 
rating anecdotes of General Skobeleff, his noble 
character and impetuous contempt of little 
natures. One of his acquaintances in the capi- 
tal came to him, on a certain occasion, with the 
news that another officer in the army was 
spreading some especially scandalous lies about 
him. ‘‘ His name is——.” “Stop there!” ex- 
claimed Skobeleff, ‘‘I will hear no more: My 
officers fought like heroes, Llove them. What 
they may be as private men is not my affair. 
One word of mine led them face to face with 
death.” After his guest had departed, General 
Skobeleff called his servant and ordered him, 
on punishment of dismissal, never again to 
admit the tale-bearer to bis presence. 


...-The Prince and Princess Poniatowski, 
who have just arrived in New York on their 
wedding tour, are probably as thoroughly 
wedded a young pair as the most hymeneally- 
inclined could wish. Three services were neces- 
sary to make them man and wife, owing to the 
differences in nationality and religion. ‘The 
Princess was well-known to her many American 
friends as Miss Maude Ely-Goddard, of this city. 
The nuptial mass, celebrated at St. Pierre de 
Chaillot, Paris, was composed by the bride- 
groom’s grandfather, who wrote the fine old 
‘*Yeoman’s Wedding Song.” 


. .-Another extraordinary instance of a per- 
son surviving a terrific fall has just occurred in 
London, Small Ellen Cutts, aged 7, while 
playing on the fifth floor of a tenement house, 
climbed over the balustrade and went down the 
‘* well” of the entire staircase, eighty feet. Dur- 
ing the descent Ellen struck the iron braces 
across the well, breaking one and bending the 
other. The child was picked up by the horrified 
women in the hall, without a breath of wind in 
her body, and absolutely unhurt. 


.-.»The Orleans fumily are deeply incensed at 
the omission of the name of the Comte de Paris 
from the list of invited guests at the Duke of 
Albany’s funeral. The Duke was an intimate 
personal friend of both the Count and Countess, 
constantly in their house when stopping in the 
Riviera neighborhood, and the oversight has not 
received any satisfactory explanation. 


...-It is definitely settled by the city and other 
authorities that the remains of Schubert and 
Beethoven are to be removed from their reating- 
place in a little suburban cemetery near Vienna, 
The coffins will be reinterred in the great Cen- 
tral Cemetery of the capital. It will be recol- 
lected that Schubert was buried beside Beetho- 
ven at his own repeated request. 


++» Lord Lytton has just quitted England 
for  month’s travel in Italy. He has been re- 
fraining from literary work since the revision 
of the proof-sheets of the Bulwer sutobiog- 


raphy, but has promised to write a play for 
lee ary Andsrwon, probably on 1 lsmal 


+-+-The King of Corea dees not take the air 
ina uin. 





He has @ brougham, imported 
from 
a good tenia do ole Ge eee ens mt vite 


Pebbles, 





....The mosquito’s hum” is in New Jersey. 


.... Although few have ever seen a shad sail, 
most everybody has seen a shad roe. 


...“" He: “Oh! Isaw something to-day that 
would tickle you,” She: “Do tell me what It 
was.” He: ‘ Hay.” 


. .-Henry Labouchere, the journalist, is com- 
ing to this country when the Summer is over. 
He will not be the first English tourist who has 
left Truth behind him when he visited our 
shores. ; 


...** What’s your occupation, Bub?” asked a 
visitor at the Capitol of a bright boy whom he 
met in the corridor. The boy happened to be a 
page in the Honse, ‘‘I’m running for Congress, 
sir,” he replied, 


....An old lady from the country goes, for the 
first time, to the opera. After a few solos the 
troop all sing together, “*Ah!” remarks the 
old lady, ‘‘they don’t care now that they have 
our money. See, all singing together, so that 
they may get through sooner !” 


...‘*Where were you last Sunday, Robbie?” 
asked the teavher of one of the brightest scholars 
in her Sunday-school class. ‘* My mother kept 
me home,” ‘ Now, Robbie, do you know where 
little boys go to when they play truant from 
Sunday-schooil?” ‘Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘‘ Where?” 
**They go fishin’ !” exclaimed the boy. 


....A refreshment bar on a certain railway is 
kept by a veteran baker. A sprightly young 
traveler complained of one of his pies the other 
day. The old man became angry. “Young 
man,” he said severely, ‘‘I made pies, before you 
were born.” ‘Yes,” responded the traveler. ‘I 
fancy this must be one of those pies.” 


walk for?” ‘For lucre, my son.” ‘Isn't a 
man’s walk called his gait?” ‘‘ Yes, I believe 
so.” ‘Then that’s why they call it gait money ; 
isn’t it?” Papa maintains a dignified silence, 
while the small boy watches the cat makea 
hundred laps a minute from the pitcher of milk 
on the breakfast table, 


....The Hon. John L, Sullivan, of Boston, las a 
new baby which he is very proud of. Attimes he 
finds it necessary to administer to it corporal 
punishment, and it was on one of these oc- 
casions, recently, that Mrs. Sullivan interrupted 
the proceedings with the cry of “foul.” ‘“ Wot's 
the matter with yez?” demanded the Hon. John, 
looking up at his wife. “Ye are striking the 
child below the belt.” 


....Jones: “You don’t mean to say you have 
made all these improvements yourself? I thought 
you were only a tenant.” Smith: “I am.” 
Jones: * Well, if I were in your place I would 
send for the landlord and let him see the ex- 
pense you have put on it.” Smith: “ The land- 
lord! Mercy! Don’t let him know that I have 
improved his property.” Jones: “And why 
not?” Smith: ‘ He would raise the rent.” 


.- «+ Proprietor of Small Lake House (rubbing 
his hands genially): ‘‘Ah! Master Johnny, 
what’s on your program for to-day? Will you 
try the rowing this morning?” Johnny: “I’m 
going to wait here till Mamma and the other 
ladies finish breakfast, ‘cause they're going down 
to see how low the lake is.” Proprietor 
(patronizingly): ‘High, you mean, Master 
Johnny, on account of yesterday's rain.” 
Johnny: “Well, they all said it must be low, 
‘cause the coffee was so weak.” 

...Ob, dever go a Bayi’g 
Uddil the bodth of Jude; 
Despite the poeds’ sayi’g, 
You'll fide id is too sood. 
The daffodil and padsy 
Your eye will dever spy ; 
The wild sage and the tadsy 
Are dill a liddie shy. 


Although the ladscape pleases, 
You'd bedder sday at hobe, 
And save a week of sdeezes 
From bordi’g to the gloab, 
Thed dever go a Bayi’g 
Uddil the bodth of Jude; 
Despite the poeds’ sayi’g, 
You'll fide id budge too sood. 
—Life. 
....First Londoner: “T ear they ’ave han- 
other helection hover hin Hamerica this year.” 
Second Londoner: “Hoh! yes. Ye know they 
halways ’ave hevery fourteen years.” ‘Did you 
‘ear ’ow the helection turned hout?” “ Hit's not 
come hoff yet; but I ears as ’ow the Conserva- 
tives and the Radicals 'as set their ‘earts hon 
their man.” ‘Do the noble Lords come from 
County New York or County Castle Garden?” 
‘*Hi don’t know; butI ’ears there was ha riot 
in Cincinnaty ; and so I fawncy that they come 
from County Californy or, maybe, County Tex- 
as.” “ Hit’s hall very queer ; hisn’t hit?” ‘Yes ; 
but, don’t ye know, the Hamericans are very 
wise in making their Presidents prepare for their 
duties by ’ard study?” ‘Ye doan’t say so!” 





...“Papa, what do professional pedestrians 


oe 
a en ee 
BAPTIBT. ; 


BAKEMAN, F. W., Auburn, Me. to First 
ch. Cheisca, Mass, , soci 
BOURNE, A. W,, Newark, N.J., accepts call to 
West 284 Strect ch., New York Olty, 
GOUCHES, W. G., Fairfax, Vt., resigns. 
GRIFFIN, G. W., D.D., accepts call to Third 
ch,, Nashville, Tenn. 
HAYNES, Myron W., Marblehead, Mass., is 
called to Kalamazoo, Mich. 
HORR, Geo. E., Jn., Tarrytown, N. Y., ima 
First ch., Charleston, Mass,, April 30th. 
LANE, W. H., ord. Dexter, Me., May 14th, 
LEAVITT, 8S. K., Cincinnati, O., goes to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
MANSER, H. H., Everett, becomes pastor 
Barre, Mass. . m) ? 


McWHINNIE, J., Free St. ch., Portland, Me., 
resigns. 

NICHOLSON, C. F., Bunker Hill ch., Charleston, 

Maas., resigns, It] health. 

WATERS, Jamuzs, D.D., Mission Society in Ten- 

nessee, resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BLAKE, Henry A., inst. Plymouth ch., Provi- 
dence, RL, May 2d. ” . 


BLAKESLEE, Enxasrvs, inst. Second ch., Fair 
Haven, Conn., May 7th. 


BLENKARN, Wriu1am T., Gaylord and Pair- 


view, Kan., resigns. $ 
BOWLER, Sreruzn L., Bethel, Me,, withdraws 
resignation, 


BRERETON, J. E., ord, Creston, Ill., May 1st. 

BUSHNELL, Groros, First ch., Beloit, Wis., 
resigas. 

CARPENTER, Huan Smits, Bedford ch., 

Brooklyn, N, Y., dismissed April 24th, 


CRAWFORD, Ort1s D., Ridgway, Penn., inst. 
May Ist. 


CROFTS, Geoncr W., of Sandwich, IL, called 
to York, Neb. 

CORUM, J. H., inst. Winona, Minn., May 7th. 
DIMON, J. V., ord. Creston, Iil., May 1st. 
EMERSON, James O., of Eldon, Ia., accepts call 
to Bunker Hill, 


FISK, Perrin B., of Northfield, Minn., accepts 
call to Plano, i. 


GOODRICH, Lewis, of Lovell, Me., called to 

Danbury, N, H. 

ia mas Enaar A. (Pres.), called to Nichola, 
0. 


HEUSTIS, ©. H., ord. Dewitt, Neb,, May 6th. 
HICKS, Wit11am H., of Brookline, Mo., called 


to North Fort and Mindon, Mo, 
HUNT, O. N., Cedar Springs, Mich., resigns, 
JOHNSON, Cures O,, Smyrna, N, Y., resigns, 
JOHNSTON, Tuomas G., ord. Memphis, Mo. 
KELSEY, Hewnry H., of Boston, Maas., called to 
First ch., Keene, N. H. 
KYTE, Joszru, of Haverhill, Mass., called to 
Brimfield, Mass, 


MANNING, Samuzt, of Bristol, N. Y., accepts 
call to Rushville, N. Y. 


MERRIAM, Avexanper R., accepts call to First 
ch., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


NASON, Cuaatzs H. P., of Chelsea, called to 
Second ch., Keene, N. H. 


NORTHROP, Henry H., of Providence, R. L, 
called to Ludlow, Vt. 


PRESTON, J. R., of East Gilead, accepts call to 
Orland, Mich. 


a eine F., Barnet, Vt., dismissed May 
th. 


RAWSON, Gerona A., of Sidney Plains, aceepts 
call to Seneca Falls, N. Y. viata, 


ROSS, James H,, inst, South Norwalk, Conn., 
May 5th. 
EPISCOPAL. 
BRADDON, H. L. C., acoopts call to Delphi, 
nd, 


CAPRON, C. K., accepts call to Walden, N, ¥. 

CARTWRIGHT, T. 8., Ridgewood, accepts call 
L] Church of Holy Communion, P: > 

OLMSTED, Cuas. T., assistant minister of 
Trinity ch., N. Y., accepts call to Grace ch., 

Utica, N. Y. 

ROWLAND, Joun, Somerville, N. Y., becomes 

rector emeritus, 

WRIGHT, W. E., Flemington, N, Y., accepts call 
to fomevie, iY. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
AGNEW, B. L., D.O., inst. in Bethlehem ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


ALEXANDER, A. J., Scotch Ridge, O., resigns. 

BARR, L. W.. inst. in New Bethlehem, Penn. 

BOOTH, Georaz, accepts cail to Sixth cb., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

DE VENNE, Prentiss, inst. in First ch., Day- 
ton, O. 

oe Joun O., accepts call to Pittsburgh, 

enn. 


HUNTER, J. D., inst. in Greencastle, Penn. 

KING, V. M., Burlingame, Kan., resigns. 

KRUG, F. V., accepts call to White Haven, Penn, 

RODGER, James C., ord. and inst. in New Ham~- 
burg, N. Y. 

STRAUS, Tuomas C., inst. in Cold Spring, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HOISINGTON, H. G., Free Bapt., ord. Edge- 
comb, Me., 29th. 
ITCH >, . C., Unit., inst, Berlin, Mase. 
1lt 





“Aye; they make them go through an Helecto- 
ral College.” 
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Srhool and College. 


Tue Secretary of the Interior has defined 
his views on the proper training to be pursued 
in Indian schools in a letter to Colonel 8. F. 
Tappan, superintendent of the Genoa, Nebraska, 
Indian School. He says that, while book knowl- 
edge is desirable, he does not consider that the 
main object of their education. The Indian 
should be taught to speak thefEnglish language, 
to supply himself with suitable food and cloth- 
ing, and to make and maintain a home for him- 
self and family. It is useless to give him a 
scholastic education uniess he has the ability to 
supply his physical wants. Mr, Teller states 
that he would prefer to know that an Indian 
can plow, sow and harvest than to know that 
he has made great attainments in a literary way. 
Great care must be taken that the children do 
not acquire hubits of living that will be above 
their ability to mect at the reservation. Mr. 
Teller also believes that machinery should be 
employed as little as possible, as few Indians 
will be able to buy expensive machinery for their 
farms. 


....Hobart College is generally congratulated 
on the reported acceptance of its presidency by 
Dr. E. N. Potter. The Rochester Democrat says 
of Dr. Potter: 

“His coming to Geneva will be a happy day for 
the college there located. He has evergy, enthusi- 
asm and executive ability of the highest order. He 
has many influential friends who believe in him and 
will open their purses for educational work under 
his direction. He has many of the qualities of a 
successful teacher. He has the prestige of two 
great names in the development of higher education 
in this state. He is in full sympathy with the theo- 
logical bias of the college of which he is to be the 
head.” 


..«eGraduates of Yale College of five years’ 
standing have been asked to vote for a Fellow, to 
fill the place that will be vacated by Mr. Mason 
Young at the end of the present term. The 
following are the candidates: Class of 1848, 
Judge Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford, Conn. ; 
class of 1860, Mason Young ; class of 1861, Bray- 
ton Ives; class of 1863, Samuel Huntington, 
Plainfield, N. J. ; class of 1863, William C, Whit- 
man ; class of 1870 (Ph. B.), Thomas G, Bennett 
New Haven, Cona. 


.--»The Register of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., which has just been issued, 
gives a good showing of the work and progress 
of the institution, Besides the usual catalogue 
information, it contains the announcement for 
1884—1885. The total attendanve at present is 
459. Of this number the academic department 
contains 177; the biblical, 54; the law, 28; the 
medical, 202; the dental, 28; and the depart- 
ment of pharmacy, 25. 


...-One of the greatest needs of Oberlin Col- 
lege for many years has been a suitable place 
for the preservation and growth of ite library. 
This want the Rev. C. V. Spear, for many years 
head of the Maplewood Institution, now pro- 
poses to meet by the erection of a suitable 
library building. The library numbers nearly 
20,000 volumes. 


....The annual commencement exercises of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary were held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. A 
class of forty-three received diplomas, William 
M. Paxton, D.D., was inaugurated as professor 
of Ecclesiastical, Homiletical, and Pastoral 
Theology. 


-.+.We learn that Mr. Pyne’s compilation of 
college statistics, quoted by us last week, does 
not give Lehigh University her full due, Ac- 
cording to his table Lehigh has « total faculty 
(professors and instructors) of ni1e, The total 
should be 23, of whom 12 are active full pro- 
fessors. 


-..-The seventy-seventh annual commence- 
ment of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, was held in Steinway Hall, en the 
afternoon of the 18th inst. There were 105 
graduates, and an audience of more than 1,500 
persons present. 


--+-The trustees of Colby University have 
elected Prof. F, W. Capen to the chair of Nat 
ural Philosophy vacated by Professor Lyford. 
Professor Capen was graduated at the University 
of Rochester in 1868. 


....-Racine College has recently called Prof, 
F, H. Bigelow, of Concord, Mass., to fill ite chair 
of Mathematics and Astronomy. Mr. Bigelow 
is a graduate of Harvard College in the class 
of 1873. 


--..The Hon, B, G. Northrop has declined the 
invitation to the presidency of the University of 
North Dakota. He will continue his work in the 
interest of village improvement. 


----Mr, Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., 
has given $1,000 toward an endowment fund for 
Whitman College, at Walla Walla, W. T. 


-++eThe recently issued catalogue of Abbott 
Academy, Andover, Mass., shows an sttendance 
ef 100 young ladies. 





iterate 


The prompt mention vn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes . The interests of 
our readers will guide ua in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 


BY PROF. F. A. MAROH, LL.D. 


Tux first part of the Historical Diction- 
ary of the Philological Society, has at last 
appeared. Few publications have ever been 
begun under more imposing auspices. The 
Philological Society of England entered on 
its preparation in 1857, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Trench, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin. The most eminent scholars in the 
study of English have taken the active 
direction. On the first of March, 1879, the 
University of Oxford, the greatest and 
wealthiest seat of English learning, ‘ that 
Oxford which has been so gloriously asso- 
ciated with every development of the lan- 
guage and literature of England,” under- 
took the pecuniary responsibility of the 
publication. The Delegates of the Claren- 
don Press and the Council of the Philolog- 
ical Society put their joint wisdom into 
the plan. And finally, Mr. Gladstone, 
recognizing the magnitude of the work, 
and its importance to the English race, has 
recommended a payment to the editor, Dr. 
Murray, from Her Majesty’s privy purse. 

The external appearance of the first part 
corresponds with these antecedents. It is 
a splendid specimen of book making. The 





- great dictionaries heretofore, Grimm and 


Littré, show a page of close ranks of uni- 
form types, a desert expanse to the eye; 
but here we have a varied page, in which all 
the resources of the printer’s art are freely 
used to distinguish the different kinds of 
matter, and to emphasize to the eye the 
main words, the dates, the authors, and 
other salient features. The pronunciation, 
also, is given in special types, some of 
which must have been cut for the purpose. 

The contents amply justify all this work of 
preparation and this most generous use 
of the apparatus of publication. We have 
at last the begirning of a historical diction- 
ary of English which answers to the de- 
mands of the modern acience of language. 
The first dictionaries were explanations of 
hard words. They treated the words 
mainly as signs, and made it their chief 
business to describe the objects and things 
which the sigas stand for. They soon 
began to introduce illustrative diagrams 
and pictures and somewhat extended arti- 
cles on all sorts of subjects. This kind of 
dictionary has developed into the great 
popular encyclopedic dictionaries, Web- 
ster, the Imperial and the like. They un- 
dertake to tell a man something about the 
meaning of every word he may see or hear. 
But scholars soon began to distinguish. a 
dictionary from a cyclopedia, and to rule 
out of the dictionary all information not 
necessary to explain the words. They also 
set up a standard of polite usage by which 
to tell whether words are good words, and 
they made classical or standard dictionaries 
containing polite words only and giving 
definitions according to the best usage. 
Such adictionary aimed to give an accu- 
rate picture of the language in its classic 
period, so that it might serve as an exposi- 
tor of the classic authors and a guide to 
elegant composition. A little etymology 
was thrownin. Such was Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary and that of the French Academy. 

But the modern science of language has 
enlarged the view. It takes in all words 
and all uses of words; it seeks to make the 
most perfect induction possible of all the 
facts of a language. It also concentrates 
the attention, and recognizes each word 
as a separate being, whose character and 
growth are to be clearly set forth. ‘‘The 
Historical Dictionary of Modern Science” 
may be regarded as a systematic collection 
of complete biographies of all the words in 
the language. 

The raw material for such a work con- 





*A New Enoumn Dictionanr on Histortcat 
PrincipLes; founded mainly on the materials col- 
lected by the Philological Society, edited by Jamus A, 
H, Murray, LU.D., President of the Philological So- 
ciety, with the assistance of many scholars and men 
of science. Part 1.A—ANT. Oxford: at the Olaren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan and Co., 1484, $3.25. 
To be completed in six volumes, containing about 
1400 pages each, 





sists of quotations from books. The birth 
of each word is taken to be at the date of 
its first appearance in a book. The infant 
is exhibited, in naturalibus and in loco, by 
quoting the sentence in which it is found, 
in the exact letters of the original. It is 
followed up by giving similat quotations of 
the passages in which it appears, in book 
after book, to the present day; unless, in- 
deed, it has ceased to appear. Its last 
appearance, then, indicates its Ceath. For 
example, the word aback is just taking form 
in the first quotation, about A.D. 1000, An- 
glo-Saxon Gospels, Matt. iv, 10—Gang thu 
sceocca on baec! (Go, thou devil, back!) A 
quotation dated 1175 shows the two words 
on baec drawn together. In Robert of 
Gloucester (1297), we find abak, a spelling 
which lasts to the seventeenth century. As 
early as 1488 Caxton’s Dutch printers be- 
gan to put in superfluous letters and print 
abacke. In the seventeenth century aback 
prevailed. From the fourth century the 
prefix a begins to drop in common speech ; 
and now the full aback is rare or nautical. 
There are thirty quotations, coming down 
to 1878—Joaquin Miller, ‘‘Songs of Italy,” 
p. 122: ‘‘ Front and aback there is nothing 
but flood.” 

Abolitionist first appears in 1790—Clark- 
son, ‘‘Slave-trade” Il, 212: ‘*Many looked 
on the abolitionists as monsters.” 

Agnostic is credited to Professor Huxley, 
1869, taken by him from Paul’s mention of 
the altar to ‘‘the unknown god”; 9 quota- 
tions. 

American first turns up as an adjective 
in 1598—Sylvester’s, ‘‘Du Bartat,” I, iii; 
but as substantive in 1578; 16 quota- 
tions. 

Anglo-Saxon is found taking form in a 
Latin quotation from Paulus Diaconus, 
775; formed, in charters from Alfred, 885; 
Athelstan, 934; 27 quotations and a learned 
discussion. 

To prepare this. work properly, it was 
necessary to make quotations for every 
word in all the books of the early centuries 
of the language, and for many words in 
most representative books ever since. 
When this task was undertaken, there was 
a great guif between Chaucer und Anglo- 
Saxon. There were next to no printed 
specimens of this period of chaos. Yet this 
was the most important period for the his- 
tory of the language. The editors deter- 
mined to have the manuscripts of the period 
printed. Mr. Furnival founded the Early 
English Text Society; and the hundred 
and more volumes which that society has 
printed, full of the most precious material 
for history, both in their texts and the edi- 
torial notes, may be regarded as part of 
the preparatory work for the dictionary. 

The reading of so great a number of 
books could not have been accomplished 
by any common editorial force. Appeals 
for help were made to the scholarly public, 
and were responded to by about 1,800 
readers, in England and America, who have 
sent in some three and a half millions of 
quotations from the works of more than 
5,000 authors. The greatest reader is an 
Englishman, T. Austin, Esq., who has sent 
in over 100,000 quotations; next comes an 
American, the Rev. J. Pierson, D.D., of 
Ionia, Michigan, with 86,000; Prof. G. M. 
Philips, of West Chester, Pa., and H. 
Phillip, Esq., Jr., Ph.D., of Philadelphia, 
have each sent in more than 10,000. 

The immense mass of materials might 
have been sorted to the proper words, 
arranged in chronological order under a 
few general meanings, and printed with 
little other than common clerical labor. 
Such a thesaurus would have been a price- 
less treasure to scholars, the material for a 
thousand special works; but it would have 
been a crude and undigested mass in com- 
parison with the Dictionary with which Dr. 
Murray presents us. 

The detinitions have been prepared with 
the most careful accuracy and the nicest 
discrimination, and with the assistance of 
specialists of all sorts—literary, critical, 
philological, phonological, bibliographical, 
historical, scientific, and technical. Dr. 
Murray makes special acknowldgements 
to sixty or more eminencies in these various 
departments. The etymology, and the 
whole development of form and meaning 
are given in the light of the latest views of 
the science of language, and all the details 
are worked out with an unfailing alertness 





and minuteness which produce continual 
surprise and delight. 

This is certainly the best example of the 
scientific historical dictionary which has 
yet been produced in any language. All 
other English dictionaries are left out of 
sight. Even in extent of vocabulary, on 
which others have prided themselves, it 
bears the palm. In this first number there 
are 8,365 words, while Webster has 4,162, 
and the Imperial 4,198, in the same part of 
the alphabet. 

In substance and scientific form its emi- 
nence is still higher. 

It has its shortcomings, of course. These 
millions of quotations do not include all the 
facts of the language. In the millions of 
references there will be many figures mis- 
printed. In the thousands of places in 
which Dr. Murray embodies his opinion 
about the minutie of scientific fact and 
theory, often in advance of the common 
consent of scholars, there will be some mis- 
takes. But these are matterof cavil. This 
dictionary is the most important coniribu- 
tion ever yet made to the history of our 
language. No one is safe in giving the his- 
tory of an English word without consulting 
it. No one can consult it without learning 
something. It will be the beginning of a 
new erain the study and criticism of the 
mother tongue. It is also one of the most 
important contributions of our generation 
to the science of language. No student of 
language can do without it; every Anglo- 
Saxon may be proud of it. 

Easton, Pa. 


Liieillts cnscnasesibsbaacisthin 
RECENT FICTION. 

Called Back, by Hugh Conway, deserves atten- 
tion for one characteristic—a remarkably new, 
complicated and sensational plot—which has sold 
the book by hundreds of copies in England, and 
given the author a reputation at Mudie’s which 
he certainly did not enjoy until its appearance. 
We have not yet been favored with any story of 
modern life in which the hero, while perfectly 
blind, stumbles at midnight upon a shocking 
crime in an unknown house; hears, but does not 
see, its commission in every essential detail ; and, 
after the cautious exertions of months, succeeds 
in unmasking the murderers. The faculty of 
clairvoyance, participation in Nuhilistic in 
iquities, a flying trip to Siberia, and a case of 
‘suspended memory” lend extra impetus to the 
movement of a novel which is nothing if not 
animated. One need not expect Mr. Conway's 
hero to exert himself in the detective fashion 
which he does, exclusively for the sake of justice ; 
and Mr. Gilbert Vaughn’s wooing and winning 
of Pauline March, the fair sphinx of the tale, 
colors it with the proper tinge of romance and 
passion. The scene is laid in Italy, London and 
Russia; and a good deal of geographical and 
emotional territory is canvassed within fifteen 
short chapters. Mr. Conway’s style is neat and 
tersely descriptive. (New York; Henry Holt & 
Co. : Leisure Hour Series, No. 156.) 

Miss Grace Denio Litchfield’s Only an Inci- 
dent is graceful in conception, and painstaking, 
awkward and commonplace in execution, The 
author’s verse, in some of our best periodicals, 
has exhibited a fancy sufficiently delicate to 
make us disappointed that this first and unpre- 
tentious venture in another fieid should be so 
vapid. The scene of Miss Litchfield’s sketch is 
Joppa, a New England village, to which the 
Reverend Denham Halloway comes as rector of 
the parish, and where the young clergyman 
makes what may be called ‘‘all the preliminary 
arrangements” for falling very naturally and 
sincerely in love with Phebe Lane, Phebe is # 
sweet, undeveloped little character, sadly con~ 
scious of the stagnation of her rustic hfe, and 
yearning, te be uplifted mentally and spiritually. 
This the Rev. Denham proceeds to do, with 
much thoroughness. By the time that the 
guileless Phebe has lost her little heart, and 
just when the benevolent young minister ought 
to be making her a present of his, a new char- 
acter appears on the scene. This is the conven~ 
tionally fascinating young lady from New 
York. Gerald Vernor must needs interrupt the 
incipient romance with fatal results, and then 
hasten baek to town—“ that brief Summer meet- 
ing, which had had so potent an influence on the 
lives of those other two, having in hers been only 
an incident.” The texture of the story is slight. 
There is nota character which possesses dis- 
tinctness and stamina, except Gerald. Phebe 
herself is quite too wishy-washy to stir our affec- 
tion or sympathies very strongly. Miss Litch- 
field’s dialogue continually runs to flippancy, 
and the incidents do not relieve the monot- 
ony of the scene sufficiently. Condensed into # 
two-part magazine sketch devoted to the illus- 
tration of the three leading persons, the story 
would have something of that excuse for being, 
of which, in its book form, there is no visible 
evidence. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Her Washington Season, by Jeanie Gould 
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Lincoln, comes to us as an entertaining and 
frank offset to certain distorted and unattrac- 
tive glimpses of Washington social life, which 
the past season’s fiction has seen eagerly bought 
in the bookstores, We cannot, under the cir- 
cumstances, object to the optimism of Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s picture, and are still less disposed to dis- 
cuss how much allowance must be made for it. 
Social events at the brilliant capital, Mrs. Sena- 
tor So-and-So’s german and Mrs. General X's 
balls, Legation receptions and delightful din. 
ners to notabilities—these do abundant duty as 
the incidents in the story, which is told in the 
old-fashioned way of letters written by the hero- 
ine, her sister, and sundry other characters. A 
plot which neither probability nor taste can 
warmly indorse, runs through the chapters, in 
which a matrimonial misunderstanding and a 
love affair successively come to s happy result. 
Asa bit of fiction the string of sketches of din- 
ners and dances, making up Her Washington 
Season, is not of the value of thistle-down, 
and possesses just about as much flavor, to most 
people, as the white of an egg. As an effort to 
show that senators in Washington are often 
honest men and gentlemen and their wives 
hostesses of refinement and cultivation; that 
society young men and women may have pure 
hearts and good sense; that money is not re- 
garded as the apology for vulgarity and snob- 
bishness ; and that the doors of the wealthy and 
eminent men and women of our capital can ad- 
mit the stranger to delightful company—for 
these intentions Mrs. Lincoln receives vur 
acknowledgments. (Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co.) 

The Pagans, by Arlo Bates, is about as repre. 
hensible a novel, ethically, as has been laid upon 
the present reviewer's table. More than that, it 
is completely disagreeable in the respects of its 
plot and each essential actor therein; and in the 
working out of the same exhibite literary man- 
nerisms and shortcomings, all of a pronounced, 
some of them of a quite unpardonable type. 
The Pagans takes its title froma knot of 
Bohemians, artists and literary men under the 
forties, who meet informally to smoke, enjoy each 
other’s company, and discuss the true and the 
beautifulin general. Such is the ostensible object 
of their intimacy. So far as we appreciate the 
idiosyncrasies of the clique and the tenor of 
their chat and behavior, both are characterized 
by a complete mora obliquity, a frivolous con- 
tempt of pretty much every axiom of human ex- 
istence and the preachment of a kind of chaotic 
system of social philosophy that it is flattering 
to define as Pagan. Mr. Bates’s idea of the 
feeling pervading his club is expressed by him- 
self, as follows: ‘*The Pagans, so far as they 
were to be regarded as an entity, represented the 
protest of the artistic soul againstshams, They 
stood for sincerity above everything; for utter 
honesty in art, in life, in manners and morals 
alike.” Philistinism they naturally despised, and 
spat at its golden gods with unhesitating vehe- 
mence, These things be true of many a prov- 
ince of Bohemia at its best—long may its 
erratic flag flaunt! But when it comes to 
our being asked to have any feeling but 
disgust for the kind of Bohemians that 
Mr, Bates depicts, or to tolerate the senti- 
ments that he has put into the mouths of these 
“Pagans” (that we are happy to wnderstand 
don’t infest Bostonian or any other Bohemia) and 
to feel any respect for so false and traitorous 
and perverted a handful of people, we beg his 
pardon, and exclaim, with Mr. Bilkington, that 
“Tt is, oh! it is really too much!" Helen Ash- 
ton and her husband live apart, and successfully 
conspire to keep hid the knowledge of their ever 
having been husband and wife from all the 
“other fellows,” in order that he and she may 
solace their hearts with such platonic friendships 
as may develop. They do not forget, however, 
to meet and talk affairs over whenever inclina- 
tion permits ; and Helen thereby has a tender in- 
timacy with one “Pagan,” who knows her secret, 
and develops & grande passion for another, who 
doesn’t, Fenton does his best to persuade him- 
self that he loves Edith Caldwell well enough to 
marry her and does so, asking on his wedding- 
eve for a costly vinaigrette, ‘in a little morocco 
case,” of prussic acid from his friend, Dr, Ash- 
pa sdeway ever ep. Present is to be utilized 
prety nl - matrimonial venture shall be- 

« bore, Grant Herman, having 
wrecked by early folly one woman’s ha: 


iness, 
does his best to cast her off and marry v5 
These are two or three o ee 


Mr. Bates’ 


is possible if a man will param son arian el 
the job. A gloomier effort of the imagination 
Melancholy herself could not choose, Possibly 
the reader may be interested in noting a few of 
the moral, artistic and social epigrams, some 
new, some old, uttered by one or the other of 
the “Pagans.” It is small mitigation of the bad 
taste they leave in the mouth to remurk that Mr 
Bates does not put them forth as his own creed : 


“Marriage is a crime. Think of the wretc’ 
folly of those who talk of the holiness of ment 
Ing protected by the sanctities of marriage. If love 
is holy, let it have ite way ; if it ts not, ali the sacra- 
ments cannot sanctify it.” . . , 

Literature has fittie to do with virtue.” , 





“Jt is from smoking,” Fenton chimed in, “that 
the Orientals learned how to treat women; 
fora women is like tobacco; the aroma should be 
enjoyed and the ashes thrown away.”.. . 

“The more honest a man is in this world, the 
worse off he is.” .. . 

“There is no morality in anything but death.” ... 

‘Principle is only formulated policy.”. . . 

** As for religion, I suppose girls who do Kensing- 

ton work will use it for decorative purposes for 
some time to come; but thinking people long ago 
outgrew such folly.” . . 
To escape from the sayings and doings of such a 
pernicious circle of irreclaimable perverts is like 
stepping out of carbonic gas into morning air. 
The world is old and wicked, and Bohemia has 
its Quixotic and erring sons and daughters ; 
but, thank goodness, few of them would be will- 
ing to profess themselves “Pagans,” and Mr. 
Bates’s preface 1s made ironical by such a re- 
freshing probability, (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.) 

In his Treasure Island, Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson has given us one of those fascinating, 
unique books of adventure —a tale of pirates and 
buried gold and the stormy Spanish main—which 
will keep the young boy, or the old boy, his 
father, bolt upright in his chair until the candle 
burns out and the clock chimes the ‘hour past 
midnight, It is part of the subtle quintessence 
of charm in ‘Robinson Crusoe” and ‘ Don 
Quixote,” and a dozen other classics, that they 
appeal just as compellingly to a reader of sixteen 
and of sixty, unless something is constitutionally 
wrong with each. It makes no difference 
whether Mr. Stevenson wrote Treasure Island 
for grandsire or grandson, From the instant 
the drunken captain stalks into the little taverns 
the “* Admiral Benbow,” we are swept into the 
whirlpool of mystery, and are in a hurry to 
escape. The author’s extraordinary fertility in 
inventing incidents, his sharp, telling style of 
narrations and gift of selecting exactly the ele- 
ments of a character most apt to place it before 
us realistically, the marvelous ability to shift 
and turn the progress of events in a strong move 
into onesurprising channel, now into another, 
have never been so brilliantly illustrated as in 
this romantic tale of piracy and blood. Told by 
almost any other pen Treasure Island would 
be a species of dime novel. Told by Mr. Ste- 
venson it isa buccaneer romance that has the 
trace of genius visible in nearly every page. 
The ‘early English” coloring is admirably in- 
fused. The rush and hurry of events never is 
slackened. The weird conceptions, similar to 
those of Poe in his prose tales (espedially his 
“Arthur Gordon Pym”) and a like power of de- 
scribing the mysterious and terrible pervade the 
work. Treasure Island ought never to go out 
of print. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

The Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued, in 
soberly tasteful binding, Mr. John Esten Cooke's 
fine historical novel, Bonnybel Vane, embracing 
the History of Henry St. John, Gentleman, which 
unless we err, appeared, in its original shape 
during the year 1859. It is a brilliant and pow- 
erful picture of Virginian life under the admin- 
istration of the hated Lord Dunmore, when the 
seethe of indignation and rebellion against tyr- 
anny was exciting both the Northern and South- 
ern colonies. Bonnybel Vane and The Virginia 
Comedians afford the reader the pleasure ever 
derivable from charming works of fancy, and at 
the same time a vivid sense of the feeling per- 
vading the colonial citizens as each one of those 
portentous days broke and waned. If Mias Hop- 
pus’s new novel, A Great Treason (taken all in 
al), the best novel of the year), be added to the 
two stories by Mr. Cooke, nothing more need be 
added to that corner of the shelf. 


There is an old story about a pious and well- 
meaning old darkey, who, after having been sadly 
wearied at a plantation prayer-meeting by a vol- 
uble brother, arose to pray, and began : ‘*O Lord, 
bress dis dear brudder who we has listened to so 
patiently.” Reviewers often yearn to invoke benc- 
dictions of one kina or another on the good peo- 
ple who will write novels, Bethesda, by Barbara 
Eldon, is a psychologic novel that we have tried 
patiently to read. Its theme is one of honored 
age and treatment—a passion between aman and 
woman which duty and morality requires them 
to war against and kill. The development of 
this situation in Miss Eldon’s hands is so turgid 
and cumbersome, each emotion is subjected to 
such bewildering and ponderous analysis, that 
it is like studying a metaphysical treatise to read 
it. Clause within clause, adjective upon adjec- 
tive—of such texture are Miss Eldon’s para- 
graphs woven until the veil is thick indeed. 
Miss Eldon’s ideas of incident are excellent, and 
80 is some of her dialogue; but her narrative 
style is intolerably prosy and dull, (New York: 
Macmillan & Uo.) 

The Wife of Monte Cristo and The Son of 
Monte Cristo are two novels, neither of which is 
by Dumas, although the hero of his most cele- 





what is fine and great in them. (Philadelphia: |/been made in Vols, I and III, but Vol. II, contain- 


T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 

A Graveyard Flower, by Wilhelmene von Hill- 
ern, translated by Clara Bell, is, as the title in- 
timates, a wilted specimen of romantic fiction, 
with as little healthy, robust humanity in it as 
excessive sentimentality, morbid theories, and 
unrestrained methods would be likely to leave, 
(William 8. Gotteberger.) 





A very sensible little collection of essays 
on subjects philosophical and religious, is that 
published by T. Nelson Dale under the felicitous 
intitulation, The Outskirts of Physical Science, 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) They are the out- 
growth of a lifelong devotion to natural science 
and of religious convictions equally strong, con- 
ducted not on the principles of mechanical com- 
promise, nor on the method of a fair division, but 
on the rarer but better method of simple can- 
dor and the love of truth. The essays relate to 
the harmony of faith and science, the place and 
use of scientific atudies in education, the inter- 
pretation of Genesis, Chapter I, and to vital 
questions in the conflict between science and 
religion. Through all, Mr. Dale writes with 
broad comprehension of the subject; but no- 
where so well as in the lasb two chapters, His 
remarks on the Mosaic Cosmogony, though not 
novel and not published as such, are admirable 
in form and spirit and in the result at which 
they arrive. Readers who are not themselves 
won over to the exact position of the author, 
will hardly fail to derive this benefit from him— 
that they will find new ground to believe that 
the essentials of Christian faith will survive any 
reconstruction of theology that science and 
criticism together are likely to require. 
‘The Vedder Lectures for 1888, before the 
students of the Theological Seminary and Rut- 
gers College at New Brunswick, by the Rev. 
Jobn B, Drury, D.D., on Truths and Untruths 
of Evolution (A, D. F. Randolph & Co.), concede 
the possibility, in Christian philosophy, of the 
general principle of evolution, deny that relig- 
ion has anything to fear from its assumption 
as a postulate or fact, but take very conserva- 
tive ground as to the deductions drawn from it. 
The merit of these lectures lies in the fairness 
of their general attitude toward the subject, 
combined with the searching conservative criti- 
cism applied to the facts alleged in evidence to 
support the radical conclusion. In the depart- 
ment of anthropological history and develop- 
ment this conservatism is carried to the ex- 
treme, but in the planetary development it is 
less uncompromising. On the whole, while in- 
spiring a very proper caution in the handling of 
these themes, the lectures breathe a spirit of in- 
tellectual fearlessness and a manly disposition 
to abide by the evidence. 


...-One of the most interesting volumes that 
has yet appeared. in the Messrs. Appleton’s 
“Parchment Series” is The Bookof Psalms, 
translated by the Rev. T, K. Cheyne, M.A., who 
has sent it out with enough introduction to show 
that, while he accepts the Davidic authorship of 
a certain number of the Psalms, he accepts for 
the collection as a whole the theory of a late and 
even post-Maccabean recension and compilation. 
The version is an independent one, though the 
author has depended largely on Ewald. The 
general purpose and character of the “Series ” 
in which it is published suggested, we suppose, 
what is emphatically asserted as a merit of the 
version, that it has a distinctively literary char- 
acter. What this implies, as opposed to any 
really good Englishing of the Psalms, we do not 
very clearly make out. If itis more than an inoper- 
ative illusion, and intimates that literary consid- 
erations have been preferred to scholarly, the 
author has brought a serious charge against his 
own work, and one, we are free to say, our exam- 
ination of the work does not justify. On the 
contrary, the version bristles with scholarly 
points which, in general, are too numerous 
to permit the effect of literary repose, to say 
nothing of their effect on that devotional 
rhythm, which we may say, is the indispensable 
qualification of an English Psalter. Psalm 
xxxiv in this version, is, on the whole, exception- 
ally well done, and contains in high degree many 
of the prime merits of the work ; but no literary 
sense at our command reconciles us to such a 
substitution as (verse 30) ‘Young lions pine 
and suffer hunger, but they that inquire after 
Jehovah, cannot want anything good,” for the 
old Scripture, The young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger; but they that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing. We do not forget that this ver- 
sion invites us to read the Psalter at a somewhat 
different angle, and that the peculiarities which 
unfit it to be the English Psalter, may, neverthe- 
less, be very useful indeed in teaching us some- 
thing new about the Psalms, The merit of fresh- 
ness,of clothing the old substance reverently and 
not unworthily in a new dress, and of keeping it 
as much as possible out of the hackneyed com- 
monplace of theology or religion, the version 
undeniably has, and ih high degree, 





larged as to require its publication in three vol- 





on tough linen paper, or cloth-backed paper. 


this year on previous editions, It retains its 
characteristics as a compendious American sub- 
stitute for a traveling library, compiled to meet 
the requirements of travelers abroad for six 
months. Further improvements might be made 
by reducing some of the descriptive flourishes— 
as, for example, that of the Queen’s opening 
of Parliament, and the substitution of more 
details and topics. For example, in connection 
with Fountain Abbey we might have some notice 
ot Rievaulx, and both might be introduced into 
the index, especially as Furness Abbey is de- 
scribed on p, 260 and the lovely ruins of Tintern 
Abbey are honored with mention in the index 
and areference to p. 274, which, so far as we 
can discover, is all the Handbook contains on 
that head. Close study will discover more in 
these pages than appears at first sight; and the 
author is fairly entitled to say that he has done 
what he promised, and placed in the hands of 
the six months’ traveler ‘‘a good net-work of 
historical and other facts,” and pointed out to 
him where he may obtain fuller information ; 
and this is truer of the edition of 1884 than of 
any previous one. We should add that the Hand- 
book covers the entire European Continent, in- 
cluding Norway, Sweden, Russia, Greece, Tur- 
key, Spain and Portugal, and the Mediterranean 
countries of Syria and Egypt. 


...As far ag the question of success is con- 
cerned, the whole art of teaching is an art of 
method, The best work done in the normal and 
training schools applies directly to this point ; 
and when the true method is acquired for in- 
struction in one branch, it furnishes a method 
that applies, mutatis mutandie, in all branches. 
This gives special value to the hints, suggestions 
and sketches contained in Miss Lucretia Crock- 
er’s Methods of Teaching Geography, a little 
manual of ‘“‘Ngtes on Lessons,” published by 
the Boston Sch¥.l Supply Company. Teachers 
will find much to reward them in this little 
manual of notes. ‘There are some especially 
good points in Word Lessons, A Oomplete Speller 
Adapted for Use in the Higher, Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades, (Clark & May- 
nard.) It omits words not likely to be mis-spelled, 
takes pains with words alike in sound, but spelled 
differently, makes classical selections, encour- 
ages the analysis of words and the study of der- 
ivations and synonyms, and takes unusual pains 
to correct the common misuse of words and the 
observation of their nice distinctions, These are 
good points, We find some unusual merits 
in Mrs, H. E. G. Avery's Home and School 
Training, slong with a very thorough 
recapitulation of the points that must, of 
necessity, be made in the discussion of the 
subject, The complex mass of home and school 
didactics is brought down to the briefest compass 
and put together in a fresh and telling 
form, with much good sense and an attractive 
way of lifting the subject upinto the region of 
life and practical intelligibility. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) From Mr. Thos. Whittaker, we 
have an American edition of Sir John Lubbock’s 
Chapters in Popular Natural History. They are 
selections from the author's “ Natural History 
Lecture” compiled and adapted as a reading 
book. The selections are simple and elementary 
in character, They relate to ants, bees and 
wasps, the colors of animals, flowers and in- 
sects, fruits and seeds, and are equally to be 
recommended as a reading book and as a gen- 
eral primary introduction to the study of natur- 
al history. 


.-»»The Messrs, White, Stokes & Allen pub- 
lish a neat little manual—7The Oyster Epicure; 
a Collection of Authorities on the Gastronomy 
and Dietetics of the Oyster, by some unknown 
author, who knows well the higher arts and 
refinements of the table, and who is not ashamed 
to bring his mind to bear on such a matter as 
the opening of an oyster, He teaches how to 
eat with understanding and discretion, so as to 














not be improved by cooking. The refrain. of 
this manual is so directly and to 
that of the famous Lecooq Pan “Serve 
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them hot,” as to require them to be eaten both 
cold and raw. Their gastronomic and dietetic 
value when taken in that way depends not alto- 
gether on the pieasure of cating them so, but is 
much enhanced by the quality which seems to 
be pecuhar to them of assimilating rapidly 
with the juices of the stomach. They aid and 
flavor the gastric absorption, and 1n this way 
come in at the beginning with a happy effect on 
the whole following repast. 


..The Messrs. McDonald & Gill republish, 
with an introduction by the Rev. W. McDonald, 
Mark Guy Pearse’s Thoughts on Holiness 
(McDonald & Gili: Boston)—an English beok. 
We so rarely find thoughts of any kind in 
works devoted to this subject that it is an excep- 
tional pleasure to say that iu this little book we 
do. It contains much good, stimulatung and 
heart-searching observatiou, together with some 
exceptionally healthy remarks on censorious 
habits. So long as a Christian adopts holiness 
for the standard of his own life, and does not 
signahze his ‘‘ perfectionism” by turning his 
blind eye on himself and applying his standard 
to other people, he deserves to be encouraged, 
‘The trouble with most works of this nature is 
the double one that they set up a standard which 
80 easily drops into censoriousness and becomes 
unlovely, and for the next point that they make 
no allowance for human weakness and imper- 
fections. The exceptional merit of this volume 
is that it keeps clear of these ruts. 


.-Anglophobista will find Philippe Daryl’s 
Public Life in England, translated by Henry 
Fritt, revised by the author and published by 
George Routledge & Sons, very much to 
their liking. Mr, Daryl lived two years 
in Great Britain, and wrote the articls which 
wre collected into the volume for the Tempa, 
where they attracted much attention both in 
France and England. We should describe them 
as true to the eye, and false to the heart of 
things. The exact image that falls on the eye 
in looking at England, its people, and its facts 
is given ; but the back-lying interpretation and 
meaning given to the whole is French chaff and 
scoffing, and false because it lacks the English 
heart of sober sense and honest purpose behind 
it. 

. Peter Henderson is a recognized author in 
all matters of the kitchen and flower garden, 
and publishes, this Spring, a suggestive and use- 
ful manual of Garden and Furm Topics, It is 
not an exhaustive manual of gardening. The 
first 56 pages relate to bulbé@@and their culture. 
Ten pages are devoted to window gardening, 
twenty to propagation by cuttings, layers, divis- 
ion, and seed, and the romainder tv such other 
special pointes as rose growing in Winter, green- 
house structure and heating, onion growing, 
strawberry culture, etc., etc. Published by 
Peter Henderson & Co, 


.. Picturesque Washington, by Joseph Weat 
Moore (J. A. & R.A. Reid: Providence, R., I), 
is a handsome and worthy souvenir of the 
American Capital, richly and profusely embel- 
lished with handsome and accurate engravings, 
a map of the city, diagrams of the Capitol, des- 
criptions of the public buildings and objects of 
interest, and the scenery, the history, accounts 
of public and social life and the Government 
Departments. It is rather too large and rich a 
volume to serve the purpose of a guide ; but as 
an elegant souvenir and handbook it is all that 
is required. 


.. There is a good deal of the salt air of the 
sea and its breezy freshness in the account 
the Rev. Charles J. Jones, D.D., has pubiished 
of his experiences in the course of bis long ser- 
vice as CLaplain of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, N. 
Y. The volume beara the attractive title of 
From the Forecastle to the l'ulpit; or, Fifty 
Years Among Sailors, with an account of a 
wonderful revival at sea. There is an introduc- 
tion by the Rev, W. P. Strickiand, D.D., LL.D., 
and the book is well mavufactured by the 
Messrs. N, libbais & Sons of this city. 


.. Man, Whence and Whither ? is too hard a 
question for Richard B. Westbrook, who prints 
himself with a D.D. among his titles, though 
he explains in the preface that no Church is re- 
sponsible for him, and he responsible to no 
Church, but prefers to stand alone. ‘lhis is 
the best thing he can do with himself. By 
his volume on ‘Marriage and Divorce,” and 
pre-eminently by the achievement named above 
he has crowned himeaclf with the we.l-earned 
right to be left standing in that position. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 


....We have already noticed an earlier 
practical manual, by Mr. F. B. Gardner, on “The 
Americai#@Method of Carriage Puintiog.” This 
is followed by another by the same author, of 
much wider range, and of general value, Zvery- 
body's Paint Book, @ practical guide to indoor 
and outdoor painting of all soris, and as applied 
to surfaces larye or small, or to the higher pur- 
poses of decoration and ornament, together with 
descriptions of the materials to be used, and the 
method of preparing aud using them. (M. T. 
Richerdson.) 


. «+» We have received, by the politeness of the 





Rey. Edward Hungerford, A Memorial Discourse, 
Delivered at the Funeral of Gen. Wiliam C. 
Plunkett, in the Fivst Congregational Ohurch, 
Adams, Mass., Tuesday, Jan. 22d, 1884, with 
remarks by President Mark Hopkins. General 
Plunkett was a man to love and lean on in life, 
and in death to remember with pride, The 
memorial, by his pastor, and his life-long friend, 
Dr. Hopkins, is a ‘noble tribute well and wholly 
deserved. 


....We have noticed, in a previous issue, 
Volume I of the republication, by Mr. John B, 
Alden, of Prof. George Rawlinson’s great work, 
The Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World. ‘The edition is in three volumes, 
now complete, with maps and illnstrations, 
printed on good paper and in fair readable type. 
The strong point of this edition is its inexpen- 
siveness, combined with good gerviceable form, 
it contains everything to be found in the larger 
editiuns., 


...-The new edition of Mr. Donald G, 
Mitchell's works now publishing by the Messrs, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, has advanced to 
Out-of-Town Places; with Hints for Their Im- 
provement, by the author of *‘ Wet Days at Edge- 
wood.” This volume contains a re-issue of 
‘Rural Studics.” The tasteful and spirited 
drawings which add an intelhgent and effective 
interpretation to the text are by Mr. E. C, Gard- 
ner, of Springfield, M issachusetts. 


..None of our agricultural boards are work- 
ing more efficiently and intelligently than that 
of Connecticut. Its seventeenth annual re- 
port is before us, It contains a good index, but 
a good table of contents is a desideratum which 
would make its general contents more accessible 
and usable. The most important contents of 
the volume are the report of the pomologist, 
particularly as to grape culture, and the report 
from the Experiment Station. 


..-We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
from the International News Company of a copy, 
bound in covers, of The Christian Million, a 
weekly English illustrated religious journal, of 
much the same size and form as Tue InDEPEND- 
ENT, with large full-paged block, done in the 
English style, and with numerous smaller cuts 
on all subjects. It is strong in stories and in 
tables of current events and incidents gathered 
from all parts of the world. 


.. Among books worthy of brief mention is 
the fifth American edition of that excellent lit- 
tle aid to Christian meditation, Personal Piety; 
a Help to Christians to Walk Worthy of their 
Calling, published, in good form and clear type, 
in 24mo size, by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 


————— 


LITERARY NOTES. 





“Tux Seven Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World,” by George Rawlinson, has 
been issued in a cheap and compact form by John 
B. Alden, publisher. Three volumes contain the 
entire history. 


....-The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls expect to 
publish, immediately, a new novel from the pen 
of Mr. Edgar Fawcett, ‘* Rutherford,” and also 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s new novel, ‘‘The For- 
tunes of Rachel,” 


...-The Browning Society is in a state of 
pathetically painful ebullition, because Profess- 
or Jabb, in the preface to his new edition of 
Sophocles, misquoted one line from *‘ Bishop 
Blongram’s Apology.” 


...-Messrs. John Wiley & Sons announce as 
now ready ** Roadside Songs of Tuscany,” trans- 
lated and illustrated by Francesca Alexander, 
and edited by John Ruskin, LL.D. It wiil be 
remembered that ** Francesca” and Mr. Ruskin 
wsued “The Story of Ida,” in much the same 
manner. 


.-Ellice Hupkins’s ** Work Among Working- 
men,” of which four large editions have been 
sold in England, will short.y be published here 
by Thomas Whittaker. The same publisher also 
announces ** Anna Cavaye; or, the Ugly Prin- 
cess,” by Sarah Doudney. 


..Good Cheer tor this month contains 
sketches and articles by Ada Carleton Stoddard, 
Allan Forman and Sophie Swett, together with 
poems by Mary D. Brine, William H. Hayne and 
Carlotta Perry. One of the most timely of short 
papers is that offering **A Pilea for Oid-Fash- 
ioned Flowers,” by Annie L. Jack. 


...-The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will issue 
from their presses in June “ Brahmoism,” 
complete and careful history and review of the 
religious movement in India (in which the la- 
mented Keshub Chunder Sen was so prominent), 
from the pen of Babu Ram Chandra Bose, M.A., 
of Lucknow. Additional interest is given the 
appearance of this important work by the pres- 
ence of Babu Bose in the United States, and his 
appearance in Philadelphia as a delegate to the 
Methodist General Conference. 


..--Dr. Richard T. Ely, in co-operation with 
Mr. Davis R. Dewey, A. B. (of the University of 
Vermont), and Mr. Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton College, is ‘preparing a History of Political 


—— 





Economy in the United States. Dr. Ely:is de- 
sirous to render the work the most comple‘e one 
possible, and has experienced difficulty in find- 
ing the older treatises and pamphiets, etc., re- 
lating to the topic. He will be greatly indebted 
to any persons who possess any matter, old or 
new, likely to be of service in his undertaking, 
who will communicate with Mr, H. B. Adams, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, stating what 
they may be disposed to submit to Dr. Ely’s ex- 
amination. 


. .The official record of the German publica- 
tion houses for the year 1883 has just made its 
appearance, and the contents are interesting. 
The whole number of new publications during 
the past year was 14,802, a slight advance upon 
the preceding year, which reported 14,774. In 
1883, school books, in the widest sense, consti- 
tute the largest quota—namely, 2,077. Theolo- 
gy is represented with 1,504 works, over against 
1,373 for 1882 ; law with 992, over against 847 for 
1882; natural sciences with 832, over against 799 
for 1882 ; history, biography, etc., with 795, over 
against 788 for 1882; classical and oriental phi- 
lology with 609, over against 559 for 1882. The 
lowest and least on the jist is Freemasonry, with 
28 new publications. 


.. “Ouida” (Miss De La Rame) is described 
by a foreign correspondent as having rather a 
striking figure, being tall and well formed, with 
a strong, casily-remembered face, light eyes, and 
an abundance of yellow hair. She dresses hand- 
somely and expensively, butin av unconven- 
tional manner, and not always in good taste. At 
times she is overloaded with colors and orna- 
ments, and then, again, she is simple in attire to 
a point of severity. Her views of life are not 
cheerful, end her face is marred by an expression 
of unamiability. She travelsaa good deal. Six 
or seven months of the year she spends in France 
or England. She possesses a handsome villa at 
Florence, and may o.ten be seen driving of an 
afternoon, 
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lLUwing to the bewtldering variety recently intro. 
tuced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designatwns of books, as 4to, Svo, 1&mo, eteo., 
give #0 littie indication of size that we shali hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number firat 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have now Ready: 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN THE- 
OLOGY. By Hewnry B. Smrz, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by Wm. 8. Karr, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
irs large octavo vol., 650 pages. Price, 3.50. 
pubtientien | cae 


an influence. o i ristian 
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od pols of Christian doctrin nndeuttera “as 
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Also Recently Published: 

THE PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- 
TEN DISCOURSE. By T. W. Huvyr, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Language, 
in Princeton College. One volume, 12mo, 
375 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Bway, N. Y. 
The Theological Library. 


The need _ of a concise and well-written Series of 
Books on the chiet Soctrince of Christianity is gener- 
ly recoguized, Hence, it 1s intended to issue, at con- 
venient mtervals, a series of concise books ‘0: wm tee 
octrines which recent debate has brouses Bi 
nently before the public mind. ‘hese volumes small 
be condensed in expression, biblical in doctrine, 
pm a ay ePzit. ne com eons peters. ee. 
cloth, price per volume, e whole series of ten 
volumes eee not yet ready) will be forwarded, pre- 
, for 
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a 2 > # Worth Living? By Rev. J. Marshall 


Are y= el Credible? By Rev. J, J. Lias, M.A, 

Is God Knowablet By Rev. J. lverach, M.A. 

Is Dogma a Necessity? By Rev, Prebendary Mey 
rick, M.A. 

is Christ Divine? By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. 

Does od fpwee Prayer? By Rev. R. McCheyne 


*,"Any of the above m ay be had throu meh any book- 
seller or direct from the Publisher, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
____ 2 and 3 Bible House,New York. __ 
MOST DESIRABLE EDIYIONS. 
Large Print and Large Plates. 
MISS ALEXANDER’'S NEW WORK 
(AUTHOR oF “ THE Story or Ipa"). 

JOHN WILEY & SCNS, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 
ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY 
PART L 
THE STORY OF LUCIA. 


With twofull 8vo page illustrations, 


Svo. Boards, plates . 
Byes aper, plates.. 


Loy plates (ae siniilé of Bnglish Baition)....—1 2 


evenue @tamps urchased 


{@™ A complete stock of DRAWING 
MATERIALS and Artist’s Supplies. 
aap Orders by mail promptly filled -@e 


John S. Hulin, 


Stationer? Steam Printer 
411 Broadway, N.Y 


Manufacturer of Account Books 


(a All orders executed on our own premises. 

We are headquarters - or all supplies in our line. 

Call and see our lan matey K1DDER PRESS 
printing 6,000 im per h 

Bankers and Merchants who eoprecat 8 first 
class work are invited to favor us wi cir ondars 


HULIN'S LETTER Fils 


he Mask Fogates Later Fae 
ntroduced. 


ce — a 
Price $6.00 per dozen. 
50c, each. When sent 
by mail, 20c. extra, 
Postage Stamps received in payment. 


J. 8. HULIN, 411 Broadway, N. 7. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


SERMONS T0 THE SPIRITUAL MAN 


By Prof. W. G. T. Suepp, D.D., author of 
“Sermons to the Natural Man,” etc. 1vol. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

“ Dr. Shedd’s Sermons to 
incisive in style, 
eth KS ‘ oro nan aa igious suerte ne 


from his well. pSRown conservative roo 
Christian Union 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON | % 
MAURICE. By Col. J. F. MAvRIcE. 2 


vols. 8vo. $5.00. 


os the most pipnisting of recent biogra- 
phign® Sundav-se hool Times, 


DR. BUSCH’S NEW BOOK ON 
BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR: SKETCHES FOR A 


Historical Picture. By Morrrz Buscw. 1 
vol. 8vo. $2.50. 
Both this book and Dr. Busch’s “Bismarck in the 
Franco-German War” have the exactness of collec- 
tions of instenteneous photographs. “Our Chancel- 


lor” is not, like the former volume, the study of a 
special episode, but shows the man under all aspects.” 


A REISSUE IN A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FORM. 


LANGE'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Edited by Pamir Scnarr, D.D. Price re- 
duced from $5 to $3 per volume. GENESIS, 
MATTHEW. Already published, JOHN and 
ISAIAH. 


QU? OF TOWN PLACES. ‘S,,2esms, 2 


By Donatp G, MitcHEu. 1 vol. 12mo, With 
new Illustrative Designs by E. C. GARDNER. 
$1.25. 


* Its aim is to stimulate those who live in the coun- 
try, or who love the country, to a fuiler and wider 
range of thinking about the means of making their 
homes enjoyable, rather than to lay down any efinite 
rules by which this may be accomplished; and I have 
especially soncht to excite the ambition of those hold- 
ers of humble estates who velieve that nothing can be 
done in the weg of adornment of country property 
except under the eye of accomplished gardeners,” 

Extract from the Preface. 


THE LADY, OR THE Se 


1 vol. 12mo. 

No magazine story . a very long time has given 
Tise to such an anim«ted discussion as Mr, Stockton's 
eniematical situation, “ The 


is Wife’s Deceased Sister,” “The Transferred 
Ghost ” “That Same Old ‘Coon.” “Mr, Tellman," 
he Training of Parents,” and the other stories which 


wae up this collection, are equally remarkable for 
their novelty, surprise of plot, and cleverness, 


ROUND THE WORLD. nk coe 


Small 4to. $2.50. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S * ‘American Four-in-Hand in Great 
Britain " was one of the most popular books of the 
season. His new volume, having a wider scope, has 

also & more comprehensive interest. Especial value 
attaches to this n narrative, in that he writes so m uch 
from the industrial and volitical pone of eee thus 
giving his readers the benefit of wide knowledge 
and practical information, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, post free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


743 an and 745 Broadway, New York. 





A. B. BARNES al 00.. Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 


THE JUNE CENTURY 


Is unusually bright and interesting, containing 
the ‘“Drany of aN AMERICAN GIRL IN CarRO 
during the war in Egypt, in 1882; a thrilling 
narrative of revolt and massacre by the Arabs.” 
“Tue Rep Sirx HANDKERCHIEF,” a love story, 
by H. ©. Bunner. *Sartors’ Sxvua Harzor,” 
an illustrated sketch, full of sailors’ yarns and 
of anecdotes of disabled tars. “American WiLD 
ANIMALS IN ART,” by Julian Hawthorne, with 
illustrations. ‘A FreNcH-AMERICAN SEAPORT,” 
by 8. G. W. Benjamin, fully illustrated by Burns ; 
a description of a picturesque French city, on 
an island off the coast of Newfoundland. 

Tue Seprais include the lusion of ** An 
AvERAGE Man,” the middle part of ‘“Lapy 
Barsbenina,” by Henry James, and the seventh 
installment of ‘* Dr. Szvrer,” by G. W. Cable, 

Tue TrMeLy ARTICLES are :—** WHat 1s a Lip- 
ERAL Epucation?” by President Eliot, of Hee- 
vard. ‘‘COMMERCE IN THE COLONIES,” by Ed. 
ward Eggl ston, illustrated with numerous en- 
pa of 1d coins, and fac-similes of old en- 

vings. © Use aNp Asus: ° 
byw gion Gladden. ~ OF PaRtiEs, 
‘OEMS are E 
Giiter, and others, ee Lome, > 
OPICS OF THE Time anp Open Lerrens 
—_ he ne. Riot, Our Militia, — 
n urche: e Tem 
ete., etc, Ouhee Ceatures are : are full-page original 
ving Kingaley a full-page iflus: 
sl Began te Ken on Cox. el ac pipe ond 
a r of humo poems, dain 
verses, etc. i 4 ty 
Price, 35 Cente ; $4.00 a year. Solde 
Tue Century Co., New York, N NY bere, 
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Honehton, Mittin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


ANovel. By ¥. Manton CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. 
Isaace,” “Dr. Claudius,” and “To Leeward.” I 
vol, 16mo, $1.25. 

f all Mr. Crawford's works the most interesting, 
gpptivating an —_ 4 aeons 1s‘A Roman BSinger.’’ 


sosteerh page freshness, vivacity, and yivid 
"dist of Italian Sie the best work and the 
it 0 of € fancy Mr. Orawford has yet reach 


"GOVER NMENT REVENUE. 


Especially the American system: An Argument for 
Industrial freedom against the fallacies of Free 
Trade, By Evxuis H. Roperts, 1 vol, al _ 


For four years Mr. berta was a 
Committee of Ways and Means in Con 
the whole subject of Gover nment ors thoro’ 
t is believed t his treatment 


item wo aay tenoctedt a i praad mat aah ae 


uestion as now presented t 
eration. | but will be a standard Ty on the Pe eet” 


a Bias ice 
"AT HOME IN ITALY. 


By E. D. RB, Pie 16mo, $1.26. 

A charming book the s eriances and obser- 
yore of an ie ry an indy y t,t lived im Italy 
it will | plete tn many. ‘thile the ed Italian \refende 
much practical value toits suggestions for those who 
wish to reside temporarily in ftaly, 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, by matt, post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


HOW SORROW WAS CHANGED 
INTO SYMPATHY. 


Words of Cheer for Mothers 
Bereft of Little Children. 
Out of the Life of MRS. PRENTIS8, 

Author of “ The Susy Books.” 
i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, 1.26. 

a by Dr. Prenties. who intro- 
Cee Tt ie cairo’ cite death af tile children, 
and, with brief ex seoeptions. i “s prepared from unpub- 
lished MSS. of Mrs, 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway. Cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR JUNE, 
IW ITs NWHW COVER, 


CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece. “Spring,” drawn by MclIih 7 
engraved by Juensling, "pres 


An American Meadie jn Florence. By H, Buxton 
orman. Illustrated, 

TR. N. A Novel, Chapters IV., V. and VI, 
fea Ntea! 


The Brownings. By K. rte: oe 


The Gunnison Coun a Paper. By Ernest 
Ingersoll. Profusely justeated. 


A Boston Man. A Story. By Nora hd 
Retrospections $f, the a ag 
a a y J 








th Intreauetion 
th Intr duction 
y, wrence Hutton and nder 
Matthews. Illustrated with portraits, 
why wrowee Should Stady Shakespeare, By 
Tinkling Cymbals. By Edgar Faweett. Concluded. 
Poque by Celia Thaxter, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
John Vance Cheney and others. 
Recent Literature. Town Talk. Salmagundi. 
$3.00 a year, in advance. 25 cents a number. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO., 
Temple Court, New York City. 


THE 


Bradstreet Press 
and Bookbindery, 


Every Description of 
LEATHER BINDINGS. 
279, 281, 288 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Atwater's Library Newspaper Fl File is the Favorite 











TH E ATWATERF FILE 


LIGHTEST,NEATEST BEST. 
SAMPLE POSTPAID 25 CTs. 


Address J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 


THESEOEIEAL BoOt, sane 
meg tien vOut oars Siok at wanes 


THE FRANKLIN 
Book-Rack & Dictionary-Holder 
86 in. high, 19in. wide, 20 in. deep. 


SP wsintb 08! Boous Fint0 00 


Cut 2 shows the Rack with a Ref- 
erence Book ready for use, 
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SPIRITUAL SONGS for 


the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


This book is remarkable for the musical 
eare with which it is prepared. There. is 
no slovenly counterpoint in it, It is said of 
Beethoven that, after hearing a certain 
yioloncellist, his ideas of the pussibilities 
of the bass were enlarged. Certainly. the 
Sunday-school musicians will find a like 
charm in this book; for the bass is devel- 
oped in so admirable a fashion that it often 
becomes a melody in itselt. As almost 
all Sunday-school singing consists of 
soprano and bass, it is proper that 
much should be made of the latter, 
rather than to allow agreeable variety to 
slumber in an unused tenor. Ninety Music 
Composers are represented in its pages, 
among them Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Spohr, Oberthur, Rossini, Flotow, Barnby, 
Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, and Arthur 
Sullivan; and it contains the work of one 
hundred and fifty writers of hymns. A 
simple arrangement of a beautiful compo- 
sition of Rossini’s or Beethoven’s is as easily 
learned by a child as the refrain melodies 
which lately have been so popular in the 
Sunday-schools. 

Prices: In full red cloth, red edges, 40 
ets.; boards, 80 cts.; Hymns only, 20 cts. 


Sample copies sent, post-paid, for 25 cts., 
20 cts., and 15 cts., respectively. 


Tue Orytury Co., Union Square (North), 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE PARCHMENT EDITION. 
fag 9k ae poe Price #3 Sua per a 9 a pub- 
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COUES’s KEY TO 
North American Birds. 
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i — eS, c > onus of every ry, epecten of of 
nent no’ i oor the Ht 


known 
and the United States, includin tng "bet Between ic 


ceparin prer 
illustrated, e original of this 
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BIOGEN. 


ABs tion on the Origin and Nature of Life. B 
Prot ELuri0 Copss, 1 vol,, square 16émo. Parch- 


ment paper, 
the evi fuel YDody within 


m,and thus swtbont belp confu' religion on revel of 
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ESTES & saunten: Publishers, Boston, 


GLOBES, s{catstorue. i's. NIMS KOO. Troy, YX, 
eee Sanna 
MUSIC. 


SEND 3 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


To JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


TRY IT. 


YOU WILL FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
THE USE OF THE NEW SONG BOOK, 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


yastese in orem Las $ 
"hea AC aR eee ac 


OVER 60,000 COPIES SOLD 
WITHIN 60 DAYS. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 


WILLIAM F. WABBEN, L!.,D., President. 
The largest full.course Law School in America, 
Address E, H. BENNETT, LUL.D., Dean. 
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WANTED A WOMAN 


focality. middle, aged pe "Quy ean ‘ee 


References exchanged, GAY Bros.,14 Barclay 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED an active and intelligent Canvasser, Lady 

or Gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
New Medical Work, by M. RB. Fretonenx, M.D., en- 
titled ** OUR HOME DOCTOR.’ Octavo, 40 pp. 
Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, $2.50. Sample copies sent 
on receipt of price. WILSON BROTHERS, 
81 Kir 8r., Boston, Mass 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 22, 1884. 








THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


Tux central event of the past week was 
the election of Bishops, which took place 
on Thursday. On Monday, as we stated 
last week, a great discussion took place 
on the proposal to fix episcopal residences 
in India and Europe. The yeport of the 
Committee recommending this innovation 
was in the end defeated, though of the total 
vote cast a clear majority of 12 was in 
favor of sending a bishop to India. On 
Wednesday, most of Tuesday’s session 
having been occupied in the reading of 
memorials of deceased bishops and General 
Conference officers, the subject was again 
taken up, and it was contended that the 
proposition was an entering wedge for a 
district episcopacy. The sending of a 
bishop abroad to live meant that he shonld 
confine his labors for a time to the field in 
which he resided and then be succeeded by 
another bishop. It was the principle of a 
rotatory district episcopacy, applied to 
India and Europe, but not to this coun- 
try, and would require a change in 
the organic law of the Church. At 
the close of the debate a vote by 
orders was demanded, and on roll call 59 
laymen voted in favor of it and 82 against 
it. The affirmative vote being more than 
the one-third required by the Discipline, the 
call was decided to be sustained, and the 
orders proceeded to vote separately. The 
ministerial vote was 144 in favor of the re- 
port of the Committee and 110 against it, 
being a majority of 84. The lay vote was 
59 ayes and 81 noes, a majority against the 
proposal of 22. The measure was thus de- 
feated by the noncurrence of the laymen, 
though there was a clear majority of 12 in 
the total affirmative over the negative vote. 
Having disposed of this matter the Con- 
ference took up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy recommending that 
five bishops be elected. Motions to amend 
by making the number 8 and 4 respec- 
tively were made. The first vote was taken 
on 8, and it was not carried. The number 
4 was then adopted by a large majority. 

At ten o’clock on Thursday the Confer- 
ence proceeded to ballot for four bishops. 
Twelve tellers were appointed to receive 
the ballots. The Secretary called the roll 
by delegations, and as each delegate was 
named he deposited his ballot in the hat, 
the teller responding for him “voted.” 
When all had voted the twelve tellers, with 
three of the secretaries of the Conference, 
retired, and, dividing into three companies 
of five each, they counted the ballots. No 
open nominations were permitted. The 
first ballot resulted as follows: 


Whole number of votes cast.......... @ideceses 407 
Neces@ary tO @ CHOICE, .........--sceeegeececees 204 
We ee FeO ia ci Sea ctecccc cc cccedtes + epee See 182 
GD. Me, WONGOR, ccccerecccccsccoccccdbecdedecbe toe 167 
i Sinan anenes. acodecsecenoman antennas 142 
CO, Bis BOR ios ive cri vctatesi iecseccdccrenccccce 136 
We MeMinadsdscdcthe. ontec cannes cccoccoccs 128 
Be G, Tee ccccces ay taveneceed cécbere scecceecd 100 
Bis Bap Pee bere cane coveestcatesscsscensannnceses 938 
Pm FEES Oe ee oe ey Pe 87 
Pw gp SE ey Pee ee 86 
ES A a ay eee 85 
D, DOORN icicdeicctes cedesccccvdcccscdcccee 59 
Sp Se 42 
We Hh, GER .jcnceccbosichecccd ccc cbch dc accepece 36 
ith I dak abinnnetsenasennansecannasncemins 34 
is ea caetnneane 056 cntateanernsininmencenh 25 
D. Ae GOOG coc ccevercevcccscevccssocioceecces 25 
Ae MARU. 000 000ssvcccdeseccdcvccdWerebocveddes 23 
Se TRG as vitivic citecdesscdc:cerccscocscc’s 19 
SA eS a 9 14 
ea A ap aa A 12 
er er eee ee ee ee ee 10 
AR A ee 10 
FT. De RHOeOMBly «isis oon 0 obs de cde dedcdcececsccces ot 


Some fifty-five votes were divided among 
eighteen other persons. The second ballot 
was then taken, resulting as follows, omit- 
ting all names having less than 50 votes: 





Necessary to RONOICE..... 2.06506 cocccccccceces oe 
We Fie GRR cessed Oe Wor aes ae 
PE Oe I nec + a cates es + 914 
Fo MIPW 0 5805 «cece cokcce ds essepceraie 171 
W. Be Mallali@u,/)..0...6,....0000. 000 pesece 167 
©, HP che sdoco nec ecenctin ae 157 
H. A. Buttz,.. cbdeg teeth ME Kdcsccscee nt 
B. GRBs, covsseccwole FS tw ky i - Mm 
ST. M, Bing... ce ccescceese er eeeenes 90 
CO, HMB cenisvivnnits ss sevresesocddetedhecsceck, 7% 
ER nssscntedlscsenccenterchimnctanen ~ 6 
W. X. Ninde and J. M. Walden were de- 
= elected, and the third ballot was 
0: 








Whole number........ papeccese Seapets § 06009 09 deo 402 
Necessary to a choice......... befecccdochodedebe 202 
W. F. Mallallet.....ccccccccccccccccscescscces + 26 
J. H. Vineent.......+.... © dechop ogeccobagt ccned 178 
©. BH, POWICF. £0. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecece 162 
Bh, B.D. o0e cccccccces pepcesecccceccepeosses 94 
Bi, BH Bee 066 cske covcectccons cnsesoseccsceeee -- 6 


W. F. Mallalieu was declared a bishop elect, 
and a fourth ballot was taken for the fourth 


bishop: 

Whole number of votes Cast...........-.ecesees 899 
Necessary tO & CNOICE,.....ccsccecccceeeecceves 200 
Cy Te FO ccc ccccesccctecccccscccccccsscecoce 194 
J. Ay VORCOMS. .. cvivcecccccvcccccscvcccessveseces 114 


There being no choice, another ballot was 
ordered; but when the tellers retired to 
count it, by some mishap, the ballots were 
mingled with those of a previous election 
and a sixth ballot was taken which resulted 
in the election ot Charles H. Fowler, the 


vote heing: 

Whole number Of Votes CASt.....csccersceeeeee 866 
Necessary tO & CROICE........0ccccceeccccceeees 184 
Charles H. POWIET.........- cevescssecesseseces 212 
FORD H. ViINCONE...00ccccccccccccccccecccccececes 154 


Sketches of the successful candidates will 
be found in our editorial columns. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
special sessions of the Conference were 
held for the reception of fraternal dele- 
gates. 

On Thursday a discussion sprang up over 
a resolution introduced by the Rev. T. B. 
Neely, of Philadelphia, as follows: 

“Resolved, That we re-affirm the doctrine of 

the Fathers of our Church that the Bishopric is 
not an order but an office, and that in orders a 
Bishop is merely an Elder or Presbyter.” 
The mover said, in support of the resolu- 
tion, that some are growing up in the 
Church who are not familiar with the 
teaching of the Fathers on this subject, and 
speak of the episcopate as though it were 
a third order. He admitted that the bishops 
did not hold this doctrine; but if the ten- 
dency in other quarters is not checked, 
their successors may accept it. Dr. Buck- 
ley did not believe it was necessary to pass 
such a resolution. 

‘“‘There is one thing settled in Methodism 
from the beginning until now—that our bishops 
are presbyters or elders, called to perform a 
certain denominational work, invested with the 
solemn responsibilities of a life estate.” 

Dr. Curry said: 

“Tdo think we owe it to ourselves, to the 
Churches and to the future of our own Church, 
that there should be a brief note stating that we 
look upon this as a solemn setting apart of these 
men to the sacred office of our ministry, for 
which the decencies of ordination are prepared, 
That would waive every objection, and satisfy 
the most of our people,” 

The resolution was adopted. 

On Friday the election of book agents, 
East and West, was held. Messrs. Phillips 
and Hunt were re-elected agents of the New 
York Book Concern, with little opposition. 
Mr. Phillips received 843 of the 859 votes 
cast. J. M. Walden having been elected 
bishop, there was a sharp competition for 
his place as agent of the Western Book 
Concern. On the second ballot, Dr. Earl 
Cranston, of Colorado, was elected, and the 
Rev. W. P. Stowe was re-elected. A report 
from the Committee on Itinerancy, disap- 
proving direct negotiations between preach- 
er and people without consultation with the 
appointing power, was discussed at length 
and adopted. Another report from the 
same committee against licensing women 
to preach was also warmly debated. Presi- 
dent W. F. Warren, the Rev. J. W. Hamil- 
ton and others spoke in favor of licensing 
women, while Drs. Curry, Buckley and 
Hatfield supported the report, 

The Rev. B. I. Ives, of the Central New 
York Conference, offered the following as 
a substitute: 

“Whereas there ia a growing demand for a 
defined policy in the Church as to licensing and 
ordsining women to preach and administer the 
sacraments, the Conference is not prepared to 
sanction the ordaining of women, but approves 
licensing them to exhort and preach under the 
authority of the quarterly conference, as in the 
ease of other exhorters and local preachers.” 

He said that as 4 Church and a people they 
had made a great many innovations along 
that line. Not many years ago the Metho- 
dist papers were opposed to ladies being 
physicians; and it has not been long since 
the Church first allowed ladies to be made 
stewards. Dr. Ourry sustained the report 
because he believed it to be judicious. We 
do not, he said, license farmers to plant 
potatoes, as they can do so without it. He 








was sorry to say that we do license. people 
to keep a grog shop. He was in favor of 
the largest possible liberty. Ifa license is 
given to any person, he must. walk-in cer- 
tain lines. R. M. Hatfield, D.D., cf the 
Rock River Conference, was in favor of the 
report, as it was in accordance with the 
praetice of the Church universal from the 
day of Pentecost until now. So far as he 
knew there is but one denomination, aad 
that an eminently respectable one, the 
Society of Friends, which obliterates the 
distinction between the sexes. Dr. Buck- 
ley, speaking on the substitute, said it was 
taking a step further than he had ever 
known to assert that any woman was more 
called of God than man. The only two 
women who had petitioned for the licens- 
ing of women were one from the Congrega- 
tional] Chufch and one from the Presby- 
terian Church, both of whom desired to get 
into the Boston University. Women can 
get any opportunity to preach that they 
desire. The substitute was lost by a vote 
of yeas 126, nays 222, and the report of the 
committee was adopted. 

On Monday order was taken for [the con- 
secration of the bishop-elect, the time fixed 
being to-day (Thursday) at eleven o’clock. 
The elections were proceeded with, and 
Dr. J. M. Reid was re-elected Missionary 
Secretary, and the Rev. C. C. McCabe, for- 
merly agent of the Church Extension Soci- 
ety, was chosen as his colleague, in place of 
Dr. Fowler. Drs. Kynett, Rust and Vincent 
were re-elected as secretaries respectively 
of the Church Extension, Freedmen’s Aid, 
and Sunday-school boards. Dr. Daniel 
Curry was elected editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, in place of Dr. Whedon, 
whose health is the sole cause of his retire- 
ment. The South India Conference was 
given power to divide. 


——_ 


Tae Southern Presbyterian Church has 
been holding the opening sessions of its General 
Assembly in Vicksburg. Dr. Theodore Pryor 
having refused to be re-elected Moderator, Dr. 
T. D. Witherspoon, of Louisville, was elected. It 
was reported that the overtures sent down to 
the Presbyteries for action had been returned as 
follows: The demission of the eldership, 
adopted ; on the mode of amending the Confes- 
sion, adopted ; to erase from the Confession of 
Faith the clause prohibiting marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, adopted bya vote of 43 
Presbyteries in favor to 10; to prohibit the 
General Assembly from concluding terms of 
correspondence with other Churches without the 
consent of two-thirds of the Presbyteries, re- 
jected, ayes 12, noes 15, modified 22 ; toempower 
an evangelist in mission fields to ordain other 
evangelists, rejected, ayes 7, noes 27, modified 
19; whether correspondence with the Northern 
Assembly should be by delegates or by letter, 
letter 30, delegates 19. Two delegates from the 
Northern Church were on hand, The proposi- 
tion from the Northern Church that Danville 
Seminary should be under the joint and equal 
control of the two Churches, that funds be col- 
lected for its benefit, andit be moved to Louis- 
ville, was discussed and referred to a com- 
mittee. Among the more important subjects 
which will come up for consideration will be an 
alteration of that portion of the Confession of 
Faith relating to marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. The proposition is to strike out the 
words ‘The man may not marry any of his de- 
ceased wife’s kindred nearer in blood than he 
may of his own ; nor the woman of her husband’s 
kindted nearer in blood than of her own.” 
There seems to be but little opposition to mak- 
ing this change. But the difficulty lies in the 
mode of making it ; for it necessitates an altera- 
tion in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Another question is whether an Evangelist or 
foreign missionary has power to ordain to the 
ministry, by his own act, native evangelists, The 
theory of Presbyterianism requires that this be 
a jot act of two or more presbyters. The one- 
man act smacks too strongly of Episcopacy to 
suit Presbyterian polity. And yet there are 
often such difficulties in the way, in foreign 
fields, as to prevent the meeting of two or more 
presbyters, for this purpose; and unless one 
man has the power, the act cannot be performed. 
The subject of modifying the present course of 
theological training will again be discussed, 
some few. wishing to lower the standard re- 
quired by the Church. But this is not likely to 
prevail, as the tendency is rather to elevate than 
to lower the educational standard. 


...»The Presbyterian General Assembly met 
in Saratoga, May 15th. The opening sermon 
was preached by the retiring Moderator, Dr. 
Jessup. George P, Hays, D.D., of Denver, Col., 
was elected tor; Dr. W. H. Roberts, of 





N. J,, Stated Clerk, and Dr. W. E. 
Moore, of Columbus, O., Permanent Clerk, On 
the second day a committee of ten was ordered 


on the revised book of discipline ; also. a com- 
mittee from each synod on reducing repre- 
sentation. Standizig committees were an- 
nounced, and reports from the various boards 
were submitted. The special committee re- 
ported that it had telegraphed fraternal greet~ 
ings and congratulations to the Southern Gen- 
eral Assembly, the General Conference of Meth- 
odists, and the General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. A memorial minute 
on the Rev. Dr. Hatfield, Moderator of the last 
Assembly, was reported, and adopted by a rising 
vote, A resolution to examine the ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith” was voted down. On Saturday the 
Moderator appointed a committee of forty-two 
on reduced representation, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Mutchmore, of the Synod of Pennsylvania, is 
chairman. A committee of fMfteen was ap- 
pointed on the matter of insurance for minis- 
ters, to report at the next Assembly. A resolu- 
tion deprecating the publication and sale of 
Sunday papers and the desecration of the Sab- 
bath was debated with great vigor and was finally 
referred to a committee. 


..--In announcing the resignation of Bishop 
Riley, which we have already spoken of, Bishop 
Lee says : 

In this important step, taken after full and earn- 
est consultation with the Bishops of the Commission, 
Bishop Riley has shown a spirit of self-sacrificing 
devotion to the interests of the Church in Mexico 
which the Commission fully appreciate. In accept- 
ing this resignation the Commission expressly exon- 
erated Bishop Riley from some unfavorable infer- 
ences which he stated had been occasioned by the 
words ‘misappropriation of funds,’ contained in 
their letter of July 10th, 1883, which interpretation 
was not at all in their minds when using such lan- 


“ The work inaugurated in Mexico is one of mag- 
nitude and promise, and we feel thatit has strong 
claims upon our sympathies. There are numerous 
laborers engaged in the field, a large number of 
congregations, a well-conducted orphanage and 
schools, and two magnificent churches in the capi- 
tal, To sustain these branches of Christian effort, 
and to prevent much suffering on the part of those 
who rely upon our aid, and to secure this wide field 
of ————_ and usefulness, speedy and libera) 
contributions arerequired, The present agency for 
render ing such assistance is the Mexican League.” 

....-The General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church is in session in Balti- 
more, having met on May 5th. The Rev. M. E. 
Bryant was elected secretary. The reports pre- 
sented showed great improvement in the finances 
of the Church. Thetotal receipts for the quad- 
rennium were $179,854 ; disbursements, $177,653. 
The Book Concern received $68,121, a1d paid 
out $63,064, including a debt of $3,440. For 
home and foreign missions the receipts were 
$34,800 Wilberforce University has had an 
attendance during the quadrennium of 693 
students. A discussion arose concerning ritual- 
istic services and the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession, and Bishops Moore and Turner were 
accused of favoring the latter. A resolution 
condemning both the doctrine and the services 
was finally — bya vote of 127 to 11. Acom- 
mittee of five was appointed to ascertain and 
report upon the relations between the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

....The Fifty-Fourth General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church met at 
McKeesport, Pa., May 15th, A.J. McGlumphy, 
D.D., of Lincoln University, the retiring Mod- 
erator, preached the opening sermon. The As- 
sembly meeting on the extreme eastern limit of 
the denominational territory, only a small dele- 
gation was expected. There was general sur- 
prise to find one hundred and fifty-seven dele- 
gates present when the first ballot for Modera- 
tor was taken, There were two hundred and 
five members last year when the body met in 
Nashville. John Frizzell, Esq., of Nashville, 
Tenn., was chosen Moderator upon second 


ballot, by a majority of 27 votes. He is the first 
lay delegate to be honored with this office. There 
was some opposition to the measure, it being 
claimed that it is unconstitutional. 


....The General Conference of the African 
Methodist Ep. Zion Church met in New York 
City, May 7th. The Episcopal Address stated 
that the Church is steadily advancing. The 
case of Bishop Hillery, who was accused of buy- 
ing and using intoxicating liquors and refusing 
to pay for them, also refusing to pay for 
groceries ordered, occupied much time. It 
seems that the matter was investigated by the 
Kentucky Conference, which decided the charges 
not sustained, Bishop Hood, the presiding 
officer, dissenting. The Board of Bishops sus- 
tainea Bishpp Hood, who brought the case before 
the General Conference. The Bishop offered 
his resignation to the Conference, but it was not 

ted. A resolution was adopted deprivin 


him of his ¢ pal authority and referring 
Conference for trial. If 
case to the — rill 


his character a be mee 
simply an elder in the Church. 

...-The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church met in Baltimore, May 16th. 
Nearly 200 delegates were present. The Church 
has 1,409 itinerant preachers, 977 local preachers, 


bers, and 83,222 scholars in 
ae cmaele. The Rev. W. 8. Hammond, of 
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Ghe Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 1st. 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY.—Gat. IV, 1—16. 


Norxs.—‘‘ The heir.”"—No« of a deceased 
father only, but of one still living as well. 
** Bondservant,”—Slave. “ Guardians and 
stewards.”—These may be slaves or free men, 
and care for the person or property of the boy. 
‘The term appointed of the father.” —The 
time when the son should become of age de- 
pended on the father’s will. “The rudi- 
ments of the world.” — The “ world” meens what 
belongs to a non-Christian condition, and its “ru- 
diments” are itsideas end principles in religious 
things, whether Jewish or pagan. “ Bornof 
a woman, born under the law.” —Born into that 
earlier and imperfect dispensation. “ Them 
which were under the law.”—Namely so us born ; 
and who, born like him into that imperfect dis- 
pensation, shall, like him, come out of it into 
sunship.—_——‘ Orying Abba, Father.”—The 
Spirit cries Abba, Father ; that is, makes us #0 
cry, a8 in Rom, viii, 15. Abba is the Aramaic 























word for Father. “No gods,”—False 
gods, Spoken to the Galatians who 
had come out of paganism, and who 





were now seduced by Jewish teachers, 
“ Weak and beggarly rudiments.”—The Jewish 
ordinances, fit only for the period of servants, 
not for adoption into sonship._-—“ Ye observe 
days.” —The Jewish Sabbath. ** Months.” — 
New moons.—— —‘* Seasons.” —The great feasts, 
as Passover, ete.———‘“ Years,”—Sabbatical 
years, ‘* Be as Iam.”—Be free from sub- 
jection to Jewish rites, “For I am as ye 
are,.”—I have thrown aside these Jewish rites as 
fully as ye were free from them in your pagan 
state.———“‘ Ye did me no wrong.”—On the 
contrary ye received me with the greatest favor. 

__—** Because of an infirmity of the flesh.”— 
What this occasion of his stopping among the 
Galatians was we do not know. Some sickness 
or infirmity detained him there.— ** Gratula- 
tion of yourselves.” —Congratulating themselves 
that Paul had had occasion to stop and preach 
to them this new, great gospel. ** Ye would 
have plucked out your eyes.”—This looks as if 
Paul’s disease had to do with some painful and 
offensive disease of the eyes, such as is common 
in the East. 

Instruction.—The religion of the Jews, the 
religion of pagans, was not all bad. It was 
better than nothing; just as it is better for 
children to have the care of slaves than no care 
atall, It taught reverence and fear and humili- 
ts —with bondage. 

Christ takes us out of the hopeless condition 
of slaves into the blessed condition of sons of 
God. ‘This is called ‘‘ redeeming ” ; as i* he had 
bought us and paid the price for us as slaves, 
that he might be able to adopt us as sons. 

If sons of God, we will love him and trust 
him as our Father. We will delight in his good- 
ness and care. Here is one test of our sonship. 
Do we love to think of God as our Father and 
best triead? 

We love God because he first loved us. We 
know God, or, rather, are first known of him. 
He takes the initiative in bringing us back to 
him, He gives us his Holy Spirit. He sends re- 
demption through his Son. But for his calling 
to all men to repent, and his furnishing us the 
great plea of his Son, we would go on in sin. 
We should not shut our ears to his call, which is 
to all, but which some refuse to hear, 

We are tocry Abba, Father; that is, we may 
fully accept this sonship. It is something 
already secured and achieved, It is not a prom- 
ixe that at some future time, in Heaven, we wiil 
be full sons, but that now we are sons, and have 
all the privileges of sons and heirs, and are 
already entering into our inheritance of the love 
and protection of God. 

Sonship of God is freedom. God holds us to 
love, and to nothing that love does not prompt. 
Christianity does not mean bondage to just this 
thing you must do to buy’God’s favor, nor to 
that belief you must hold exactly, nor to the 
other observance. It means love to God, love to 
his Bon, love to our brethren. The whole law 
of Christian freedom is fultilled in this love. 
We are no longer under laws of must and shall, 
which can be imposed on us, but are under the 
law of love only. 

Outward observances are good, but they are not 
religion. Going to church is not religion. Keep- 
ing Sunday is not religion. Faithfulness at 
prayer-meeting or Sunday-school is not religion. 
These things are helps to religion, by are not 
religion itself, Religion is all in the heart. 
God’s favor is not to be bought by service to 
outward forms, Jewish or Christian. 

The Galatians did right to receive Paul as an 
angel, a messenger of God. Such he was. Those 
who teach God's free love ought to be received 
with gladness and honor. 




















Mews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue excitement in Wall Street occasioned 
by the failure, two weeks ago, of Grant & 
Ward and the Marine Bank was continued and 
increased last week by a succession of startling 
events and disclosures. On Monday, the 18th inst., 
the Second National Bank discovered that a large 
deficit existed, owing to defalcations by John C. 
Eno, its president. The deficit, however, was 
made good, chiefly by Amos R. Eno, the father 
of the president, and on Tuesday it was decided 
that the bank should go on, a new president 
having been elected. On Wednesday the Metro- 
politan Bank, of which George I. Seney was 
president, suspended payment, and seven Wall 
Street firms failed, among them Hatch & 
Foote, and Nelson Robinson & Co. The latter 
firm is composed of Mr. Seney’s son-in-law and 
two sons. On Wednesday, also, the Atlantic 
State Bank, of Brooklyn, closed its doors, The 
great excitement of Thursday was occasioned 
by the suspension of Fisk & Hatch, Mr. Hatch 
being the president of the Stock Exchange. The 
Metropolitan Bank resumed, a new president 
having been elected. The suspension of Fisk & 
Hatch was the cause of the suspension, on Fri- 
day, of the Newark Savings Institution. Only 
one failure among the brokers occurred on 
Friday, and a great gain in confidence was man- 
ifested at the close of the week. 





....In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, Mr. Hewitt, of New York, in- 
troduced a bill to modify existing laws relating 
to duties on imports and internal reve nue taxes, 
and to enlarge the free list. Bills were also in- 
troduced to restrict the ownership of real estate 
in the territories tu citizens of the United 
States; to place General Grant on the retired 
list of the Army; to repeal internal revenue 
taxes on tobacco and brandy and wine made 
from fruit ; and to repeal pre-emption and tim- 
ber-culture Jaws. On Tuesday the bill provid- 
ing a civil government for Alaska was passed, 
Consideration of the Consular and Diplomatic 
appropriation bill was begun on Wednesday 
and continued on Thursday and Friday. On 
Thursday, also, the House concurred in the 
Senate amendments to the bill for the New 
Orleans Exhibition. The Army and District of 
Columbia appropriation bills were also consid- 
ered on Friday. On Saturday some bills re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee were passed. 


....In the Senate, on Monday of last week, 
the Indian Appropriation bill was debated, and 
on Tuesday it was a ded and p d. On 
Tuesday, also, petitions were received against 
Governmeht control of the telegraph. The bill 
to place General Grant on the Army retired list 
was passed. It was decided to appoint a con- 
ference committee on the Shipping bill. On 
Wednesday was begun the consideration of the 
bill providing for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. On Thursday the bill to aid 
the Exposition at New Orleans was passed, and 
a bill was introduced to limit stock speculation. 
The Senate was not in session on Friday or 
Saturday. 





...-The Legislature of the State of New York 
adjourned at noon on Friday of last week. Two 
hundred and ninety-nine of its acts b 


companies of Egyptian regulars and 200 Bashi 

Bagzouks remain in the city. The rest of the 

garrison are scattered through the province. 

Advices from Korosko state that the 

wires beyond that point are cut, and that no 

more fugitives will be able to cross the desert. 

Osman Digma killed a few friendly Arabs near 
Tamanieb, an‘ captured some women and cattle. 

Messages to General Gordon were intercepted. 
The latest advices from Cairo state that the 
preparations for the KhartQm expedition for 
General Gordon’s relief include equipments for 
12,000 men, some 40 steam launches, 400 shallow 
draught boats and several thousand camels. It 
is doubtful whether the expedition will be ready 
to start before the end of August. The officers 
of the army of Egypt are getting furloughs 
until the endof July. The final negotiations in 
regard to the Egyptian conference have been 
concluded, France and Italy insist upon their 
right to discuss the general question of the ad- 
ministration of Egypt. Earl Granville was ex- 
pected to announce the program of the confer- 
ence on Tuesday. England has made no reply 
to the principle of the demand of Egypt to be 
represented at the approaching conference, but 
intimated that it would regard the absence from 
Egypt of Nubar Pacha, the Prime Minister, un- 
advisable. 


....4s@ result of the Franco-Chinese Con- 
vention, China engages to recognize the present 
and any future treaties that may be made be- 
tween France and Anam, In view of the con- 
ciliatory attitude taken by China and the 
patriotic wisdom of Li Hung Chang, France 
abandons all claim to indemnity for the losses 
sustained during the troubles between the two 
nations. China consents to freedom of trade 
between Anam, France and China, for the es- 
tablishment of which a treaty of commerce will 
shortly be concluded, A gradual recall of a 
portion of the French troops in Tonqnia has 
been decided upon, and three regiments will be 
recalled immediately. 


...-Advices from Havana, Cuba, state that 
the insurgents under Aguero continued to hold 
their own, and every day the papers are publish- 
ing defeats by troops and civil guards of other 
bands in different parts of the island, of whose 
existence before the public knew nothing. As 
regards Aguero people say he must be an excep- 
tional person, whom the Government does not 
want to touch for some reason or other. It is 
difficult to get any definite facts with regard to 
the report that the Cuban Government had of- 
fered Aguero $12,000 to return to the United 
States. The Government naturally de it in- 
dignantly ; and so will those through whom it 
may be made, 

...-Emperor William has accepted the long 
contemplated resignation of Prince Bismarck 


from the Presidency of the Prussian Cabinet, 
and has appointed, as his successor, Herr von 
Boetticher, the Prussian Minister of State and 
Imperial Minister of the Interior. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popular remedy, Madame Iorter’s 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases, Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle, 





laws during the session. It is probable that one 
hundred more will receive the Governor's signa- 
ture within the next thirty days. The Consti- 
tution declares that ali bills left in the Govern. 
or’s hands by the Legislature must be signed 
within thirty days after the adjournment of that 
body, or they cannot become laws. It is said 
that four hundred measures await consideration. 


....Bogan Cash, the South Carolina desper- 
ado, was shot to death, last week, while resisting 
arrest. Cash, senior, has not been heard from; 
but it is expected that he will attempt to avenge 
his son’s death, 


...-The national convention of anti p 
lists, consisting of 158 delegates representing 21 
states, met in Chicago, last week, and nominated 
General Butler for President. 


....It is rumored that Senator Anthony is 
soon to resign his seat in the Senate on account 
of ill health. 








FOREIGN. 


-...The great excitement in England last week 
lay in the debate and vote on the motion of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Conservative, that “‘ The 
House regrets that the course of the Govern- 
ment has not tended to promote the success of 
General Gordon’s mission, and that steps to 
secure his personal safety have been delayed.” 
The inaction of the Government was bitterly 
criticised by the mover, by Wm. E. Forster, by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and others. On 
Tuesday evening the censure motion was re- 
jected by a vote of 308 to 275. The accounts of 
operations in the Sidan last week were meager. 
There seems to be some anxiety for Dongola. 
The MAdir of Dongola telegraphed that the sit- 

becoming 





uation is alarming, The inhabi- 
tante are in a state of panic. Only four 
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NOTICES. 


= aii communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

«<#~ A)) communications for the Commercial Depart- 
oent to the Commercial Editor, and all businéss com- 
mumiecations from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
InpEerenpert, Box 2787. 

®@ Remittances should be made payable to Tax 
INDEPENDENT. 

tf" No notice can be taken of snonymous commu. 
aications, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

t®~ We do not bold ourselves responsib'e for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

t# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope, We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve @ copy. 
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THE NEW METHODIST BISHOPS. 


Or the many “galled” to the Methodist 
Episcopate four have been chosen. The 
choice of the General Conference is the 
choice, it ia to be assumed, of the Church, 
and the choice of the Church is the choice 
of God. The ways of God, howeyer, are 
often inscrutable, and we. would not in- 
quire too curiously into the reasons which 
may guide sometimes to selections. It is 
enough to know that it is the settled policy 
of the Church to place in the episcopal 
office and work only true and godly men. 
The number upon whom the honor of this 
service can be conferred at any one téme is 
very small; while the number from whom 
the fortunate ones may be selected embraces 
the whole ministry, ten or twelve thousand 
men, many of whom are known for their 
executive and pulpit ability, manliness, 
breadth of view, and.deep spirituality. It 
may well be, therefore, that the General 
Conference is sometimes embarrassed in 
the attempt to choose from a long list of 
men of equal claims as to competency and 
character. No suspicion can attach to any 
of the men voted {or last week because they 
were not elected. The General Conference 
manifestly could not elect all; it must se- 
lect a few with such wisdom and divine 
help as it could obtain. Who are the men 
who have attained to the episcopal dignity? 


William X. Ninde, the first of the four in 
order of election, is a man of fine personal 





appearance, dignity of manner and beauti- 
ful Christian character. He comes into 
the episcopate with a spotless reputation, 
and with many friends and no enemies. 
Of his active life since he graduated from 
Wesleyan University, seventeen years were 
spent in the pastorate, chiefly in Cincinnati 
and Detroit, and eleven years in the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Il).—six 
as professor and five as president. As a 
preacher he is pleasing and effective, his 
sermons being carefully wrought out and 
delivered in almost faultless form. He is 
only fifty-two years of age, and is in the 
possession of vigorous health. He is not a 
great, but a good an. well-rounded man. 

John M. Walden is one year older than 
Dr. Ninde, and is less robust in person. He 
graduated from Farmer’s College, Ohio, 
and entered the ministry in 1858. Ten 
years later he was clected agent of the 
Western Book Concern, which position he 
has filled ever since. He hasbeen a warm 
friend of the colored man, and was one of 
the chief organizers of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. He is known as an indefatigable 
worker, has been successful as an agent, 
and has in many ways been useful to his 
Church, and has been particularly promi- 
nent in the temperance cause in Ohio. He 
was nearly elected bishop four years ago. 
He is of a kindly, sympathetic nature, al- 
ways ready to help those in distress. 


Willard F. Mallalieu is a New Englander 
by birth, education and ideas. He gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University, and en- 
tered the ministry in 1858, laboring steadily 
and successfully in the pastorate until two 
years ago, when he was appointed presid- 
ing elder. He wasa warm friend of the 
late Bishop Gilbert Haven, whose views re- 
specting the colored race he heartily ac- 
cepts, and whose place in the South he may 
be expected to fill. He is true and manly 
in character, and is credited with good ex- 
ecutive ability, Bishop Mallalieu is fifty- 
five years of age, and has a sound and well- 
proportioned body. 

Charles H. Fowler, the junior bishop, 
has filled important positions, almost since 
the time he entered the ministry in 1861. 
During the eleven years he served as pas- 
tor, he occupied the best pulpits in the 
West, and then became, in turn, president 
of the Northwestern University, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, and missionary 
secretary. As a preacher and lecturer his 
success has been extraordinary. Possessed 
of a strong voice and fine presence, and in- 
clining to the picturesque style of Talmage, 
he always interests and moves his audiences, 
His talents fit him far better for the rostrum 
than for the tripod or professor’s chair. 
He is young (forty-seven), vigorous, ener- 
getic, affable. 

Such, in outline, are the new bishops who 
are to sit on the bench honored by such 
men as Simpson, Foster, and Andrews. 

For months before the clection a name 
was widely spoken of for this dignity 
East and West, North and South. It was 
talked of, not only among Methodists, but 
in other denominations, where it had come 
to be knuwn and loved and honored. When 
the General Conference met it was more 
prominent than all the rest. Our readers 
will ask us why John H. Vincent, whom 
we mentioned in our issue of May 8th as 
almost certain of election, is not among the 
men who this week are crowned bishops. 
We cannot tell. We only know that, though 
we claim to be no prophet, the prophecy 
was asound one. We only shared in the 
general expectation that he would be 
elected. It was simply his fitness and the 
spontaneity of his candidacy which led to 
this expectation. 

Dr. Vincent has an equipment for the 
pulpit and platform such as few men can 
claim. He has an impressive presence, a face 
expressive of intelligence and kindliness, a 
deep, round, flexible, musical voice, which 
alone compels attention, and @ style easy, 
graceful, dignified. His manner is earnest, 
and the sum of his powers and influences 
is given to the one purpose, not of self 
aggrandizement, but of helping mankind to 
a higher and holier and more useful life. 
His character is without spot; and no one 
can know him without feeling that his 
religious life is deep, real, fruitful. In ex 
ecutive capacity few men are his equals. 
We have only to mention, in proof of this, 
the great enterprise he planned and has suc- 
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cessfully carried forward atChautauqua. In 
his views he is broad as Christianity, recog- 
nizing Christians of all denominations as 
brethren, yet devotedly attached to his 
own Church, her doctrines and her usages, 
and refusing all temptations to forsake her 
service. He seems to lack in no element 
of fitness for the office. But he had not set 
his beart on the election, and the course of 
himself and his friends has only increased 
the love and esteem in winch he is held. 
We speak only of him among the defeated 
candidates because only in his case is the 
result a real surprise and hard to explain. 
The policy indicated in the election is, 
we suspect, aggressive work in the South. 
Bishops Walden, Mallalieu and Fowler had 
the support, it is said, of the ‘solid 
South,” and their views are known to be 
favorable to a more vigorous movement 
among both classes of the population. 


WHO WILL BE THE CANDIDATE? 


Tae National Republican Convention 
will soon meet at Chicago, and the great 
question which everybody is asking and 
no one can answer with anything like an 
approach to certainty, is this: Who will be 
the nominee for President? Some half a 
dozen or more names have been mentioned ; 
and which is to be the winning name? Mr. 
Blaine’s friends will undoubtedly press 
his candidacy; and President Arthur's 
friends will do the same in his behalf. 
Those who favor other candidates will take 
a similar course. No one supposes that 
the delegates to the Convention will be 
unanimous until a nomination shell have 
been actually made; and, from the present 
outlook, there is no prospect that any of 
the candidates mentioned will receive the 
nomination upon the first ballot, and proba- 
bly not until after several ballots. 

The final outcome of these conflicting 
preferences should be a compromise in the 
selection of a candidate who, upon the 
whole, will give to the Republican Party 
the best chances of success. We say the 
Republican Party, since the question 
whether Mr. Blaine, President Arthur, or 
some one else shall be the nominee is really 
a matter of very little consequence, when 
compared with the question whether the 
party making the nomination shall succeed 
or be defeated at the election. A nomina- 
tion with no chance of an election is but a 
mere form, without any practical result 
other than that of defeat; and soa nomina- 
tion that, for any reason, will not give the 
Republican Party its best chance for suc- 
cess, would be eminently unwise. The 
party is not, as compared with the Demo- 
cratic Party, so strong that it can afford to 
embarrass itself in the candidate nominated, 
or put itself at a disadvantage in the 
coming campaign. The campaign will be 
a political battle; and, from the moment 
the two parties are in the field with their 
candidates, it will be sharply fought till 
the last ballot is cast. 

We believe in the great principles of the 
Republican Party, and are exceedingly 
anxious that they should triumph by its 
success, and continue to control the policy 
of the Government; and we further believe, 
whoever may be nominated, that these prin- 
ciples would be substantially carried into 
effect, provided he is elected. There is no 
danger that a President, elected by the 
Republican Party will give the country a 
Democratic administration. Hence, the 
great practical question as to the nominee 
is not whether, if elected, he will be true to 
the principles of the party electing him, 
but whether he is the best man to appear 
on the field as its standard-bearer and lead 
the party to victory. This is the one ques- 
tion in regard to which the Chicago Con- 
vention should exercise its best wisdom. A 
mistake here may, and probably would, be 
fatal to success. 

And, as to Mr. Blaine, it seems to us that 
what may be properly called the Blaine 
controversy —namely, the controversy 
about his integrity and honor in certain 
railroad matters when he was a member of 
Congress, and his own conduct touching 
the same in 1876, taken in connection with 
the well-known attitude of the Independent 
voters toward him, especially in this state— 
ought to be sufficient to settle the question 
of his nomination. Nothing can be plainer 
than that the party cannot succeed without 
thie electoral vote of this state; and, as be- 








tween the two parties, the Independent 
voters in this state’ hold the balance of 
power. Any one who expects them to 
support Mr. Blaine would, if trying the ex- 
periment, find himself sadly mistaken. The 
controversy about his Congressional career, 
to which we have referred, would make 
his defense a difficult and burdensome 
task. The taste which has already been 
had of this controversy, is hardly the be- 
ginning of what we should see if Mr. 
Blaine were in the field as a Presidential 
candidate. His foreign policy, during the 
short time that he was Secretary of State, 
was not calculated to inspire the country 
with confidence in his diplomatic wisdom. 
The nomination of Mr. Blaine would, in 
our judgment, most seriously peril the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party. 

We have substantially the same opinion 
in respect to President Arthur. He is far 
from being the first choice of the majority 
of the delegates from this state, or the ma- 
jority of Republican voters in the state; 
and with him for the candidate, the strong 
probabilities are that the state would be 
Democratic. His antecedents as a ‘‘ ma- 
chine” politician of the most pronounced 
kind are such that the Independent voters 
could not consistently support him; and 
the great mass of them would not support 
him; and this would be sufficient to defeat 
the party. He would not harmonize the 
two wings of the Republican Party in this 
state, and would lose a great many votes in 
each wing, enough certainly, when added 
to other causes, to make the campaign cx- 
ceedingly doubtful with him for a standard- 
bearer. 

We are aware, in saying these things, 
that Mr. Blaine and President Arthur will 
start in the Chicago Convention as the two 
strongest candidates. We believe that they 
are really the weakest, and that neither 
should be nominated, for the reasons above 
stated. The welfare and success of the 
Republican Party demand that the Chicago 
Convention should give to the party its best 
chance of success; and this we do not see 
in the nomination of either of these gentle- 
men. Senator Edmunds, or General Haw- 
ley, or Postmaster-General Gresham, to 
mention no other names, would, in -our 
judgment, be a better choice. Any one of 
these three gentlemen, especially the first, 
is abundantly competent to the duties of 
the office, and would be far more likely 
than either Mr. Blaine or President Arthur 
to win just the votes that are needed, and 
in the place where they are needed, to se- 
cure the victory. Gentlemen of the Chi- 
cago Convention, give us the right man, 
and the day is ours. 
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THE NEWMAN INJUNCTION. 


A¥Ter quarrel and council, and injunc- 
tion made and then modified, Dr. New- 
man’s church and society, in this city, what- 
ever the denomination may be, can be con- 
sidered as having reached some fair conclu- 
sion as to their rights and position. The 
council, which made so much noise, did 
something when it defined that, not having 
been installed in a Congregational way, Dr. 
Newman was not to be considered as per- 
manent pastor of a Congregational church, 
but only as temporary pastor or stated sup- 
ply. Its conclusion wasalso very emphatic 
and, at least, in the case of a church thus 
temporarily supplied, was correct, that the 
church, as against the society, ought to have 
the authority in making and terminating 
engagements with a preacher. 

But the trouble was that this Madison 
Avenue Congregational church was not 
organized or governed Congregationally, 
but under its constitution the minis- 
ter was to be chosen by a mass meet- 
ing and, presumptively, dismissed by 
&@ mass meeting of church and society. 
Althoughghe council decided that, under 
both ecclesiastical and civil Jaw (though 
we do not understand exactly what a coun- 
cil has to do’ with the latter), Dr. Newman 
was no longer pastor, and although it gave 
its support wholly to the party in the 
church represented by Dea, Ranney, yet 
the other party, which supported Dr. New- 
man, retained every real advantage. They 
not only had possession, but they repre- 
sented beyond much question the larger 
number not only of the pewholders, but 
also of the resident church-members in 
actual attendance on the services. They 
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were not likely to yield to the council, and 
they did not. 

Therefore Dr. Ranney’s faction secured 
an injunction forbidding Dr. Newman 
to act as pastor, to preside or vote at 
any meeting, or to hold any religious 
services. This was modified immedi- 
ately, so as to allow him to adminis- 
ter the ordinary religious services; and 
now, by a further modification of the 
injunction by Chief-Justice Sedgwick, the 
position of things is clearly defined, Dr. 
Newman is left in his position as temporary, 
but not permanent pastor, the permanence 
requiring, in Judge Sedgwick’s opin-on, as 
in that of the council, installation. The 
trustees are enjoined from acting toward 
him as permanent pastor, although he re 
mains as acting or Officiating pastor, As 
against the council (when it ventured into a 
legal opinion) the Judge does not hold that 
‘+ the church-members by themselves have 
the power of terminating the contract by 
which an acting pastor or permanent] astor 
has been competently engaged.” The 
church-members have the right to meet by 
themselves to discuss proper subjects when 
they please, with no control from the trus- 
tees, who have no right—nor have the 
deacons—to decide who are members; 
and so the society has the right to meet by 
itself, with no control by thetrustees. The 
mixed meeting of church and society is 
not to be forbidden, but it cannot do the 
business of either church or society. 

On the whole Dr. Newman’s faction has 
the advantage in the decision in all practi- 
cal matters. The vote of that church 
meeting controlled by Dea. Ranney’s fac- 
tion is made invalid, as it ought to be, and 
Dr. Newman is left in charge, as officiating, 
though not permanent pastor. We pre- 
sume those who hold the fort are reasona- 
bly satisfied with this. Now let a full 
meeting be called by both alleged clerks, 
and let us see whether the church wants 
Dr. Newman removed, and then let the 
society say, by itself, whether it will coin- 
cide. This may bring on new complica- 
tions as to who are now church-members, 
or as to when Dr. Newman’s acting pastor- 
ate shall terminate; but the miserable mess 


had better come to an end in some way. 


YOUNG REPUBLICANS. 


We do not know that, in proportion to 
their number, there is more political inde- 
pendence and virtue among young men 
than among old; but, somehow, the former 
have, of late, been giving more proof that 
they have energy enough to make their 
convictions effective. In this state, Mr. 
Roosevelt's magnificent success in carrying 
reform measures through the legislature 
has been the victory of a young man. The 
Young Republicans of Brooklyn, as every- 
body knows, have, by their remarkable 
efficiency, redeemed that city from misrule, 
and have gained the prestige of a reform 
administration indorsed, after two years, by 
the popular vote of a Democratic city. 

The strength of such organizations as that 
of the Young Republican Club, of Brook- 
lyn, is that its members have convictions 
and will not swerve from them; that they 
have convictions and will enforce them; 
that they will not be coaxed or bullied by 
old political blandishments, promises or 
threats. They are willing to take a beating ; 
but they will not yield. They would rather 
their party ticket should be defeated than 
that their party should be disgraced by 
victory with a bad ticket. They want a 
party that is worth fighting for. They 
stand on the rock of right and purity, and 
will not leave it. Between them and the 
bosses and tricksters there is no compro- 
mise. 

Thie Brooklyn club numbers 2,500 mem- 
bers, and it isa condition of membership 
that no one shall be a candidate for any of- 
fice. They have twice carried Brooklyn, 
and they represent the balance of power in 
this state at the next election. They will 
Support any good candidate; but they will 
not support a candidate whose political 
methods are objectionable, or who has no 
sympathy with reform. They want no 
campaign of defense. Their meeting last 
Saturday night expressed this sentiment. 
Speaking for the club, they say : 

“They ask for candidates who will mean the 
Platform, whose character, ability and known 
opinions will commend them to the political inde- 








and business conservatism of the whole 
country, who are free from past or present affil- 
iations with objectionable political methods, or 
with party factions, who are untainted with 
financial heresies, who are above suspicion or 
reproach in political and personal integrity, 
and whose campaign would not be one of de- 
fense.” 
They will send fifty of their number to the 
Chicago Convention to present their plat- 
form, and to use their influence to secure 
a@ proper nomination. It is evident. that 
Blaine is not their candidate. They believe 
that he could not secure the vote. of. this 
state, and they could not work for his suc- 
cess. There are enough good men like 
Edmunds, Hawley, Gresham, Liucoln and 
Evarts, for whom Independent Republicans 
could work with enthusiasm. 
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PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY AT 
PRINCETON. 


Tue closing exercises of the present year 
at Princetori Seminary were of speciul. in- 
terest, not so much on account of the grad- 
uating of a fine class of mien as for the 
inauguration of Dr. Wm. H. Paxton as 
Professor of Homiletics. His address was 
brilliant and full of life and force. 

But of more special interest was the ad: 
vertised discussion of ‘‘ Progress in Theol- 
ogy,” which was the central feature in 
the Alumni meeting following the grad- 
uation exercises. After some routine busi- 
ness, @ paper was read by Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers, of New York, which opened the 
discussion of the day. The tone of the 
essay was very temperate, just, discreet 
and thorough. We note no point open to 
adverse criticism. We cannot do Dr. Cham- 
bers justice in a brief report; for the whole 
essay is worthy of publication in. extenso. 
We may, however, indicate very briefly the 
outline of the course of thought pursued, 
The denial that progress is possible in the 
‘* Queen of Sciences” was met by the state- 
ment that this must assuredly be untrue. 
Progress is made in all other branches of 
knowledge, and’ it comports with man’s 
nature. The precious deposits of truth 
cannot have been already exhausted, and 
there must still be treasure to seek. Creeds 
were formed to mvet enemies, to formulate 
old, not new truth; and thus comes the ne- 
cessity for the restatement of truth. It. is 
idle to suppose that the last word was 
spoken by the symbols of early post-Refor- 
mation times. 

Attention was then called to four points 
in the discussion, which we may regard as 
lasting landmarks. The ‘truth of them 
must be acknowledged by all. These points 
were; First. We must hold fast what we 
have. We may not cut loose from the 
past, but we may progress. Amn independ- 
ent theology is self-condemned beforehand. 
Second. We may look for clearer state- 
ments of truth. In the fifth century the 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity 
was completed. It touched high-water 





mark. But the doctrines of the Person of. 


Christ and Grace may be improved in state- 
ment. Third. Some things, such as the 
doctrines of Inspiration, the Church, and 
the Last Things, are, as yet, only incom- 
pletely and inadequately stated. These 
doctrines are, however, capable of a formu- 
lation to accord with Scripture, and to re- 
sist the attacks of enemies, Lastly. New 
errors are to be expected, and no one can 
predict in what quarter defection will 
appear. 

There must, then, be progress forward, 
not backward, upward, not downward, 
on the old foundations, through their en- 
largement, by a deeper delving in the mine 
of the Word, and by a walking with God. 
Such progress is wise and beneficial. 

The general feeling seemed to be one of 
approval and satisfaction as the reader 
took his seat. Immediately, however, the 
floor was taken by a speaker ready for the 


fray. His spirit was fierce, and there was" 


blood in his eye. The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, 
of Perth Amboy, was evidently prepared 
beforehand, and the warning of the pre- 
siding officer to stick to the subject was 
not regarded, Hints of an extremely broad 
sort were thrown out, and every one pres- 
ent eould have named the subject of the 
attack. Soon the feeling of the meeting 
was strained. The following wete some of 
the sentiments expressed by the speaker: 
v ddvaace la MCbEeg aa 


Criticism (go ‘Wani’ Iin ‘hand.”” * Restate: 


teries take more care of the students under 
their charge.” .‘‘I do not believe in allow- 
ing any student to fit for the ministry under 
a professor who makes any unnecessary 
concessions to the enemy.” 

The whole tone and manner of this 


ness and temperate character of the paper 
previously read, that a feeling of uneasiness 
settled down upon the assembly. A pause 
of what seemed several minutes followed, 
broken by Dr. E, H. Nevin, His remarks 
were made under great excitement, and all 
could hardly have been meant that was 
said. A portion of the observations made 
cannot be'reproduced in justice to any of 
those concerned, The characterization of 
all progress or evolution as different sorts 
of ‘‘ devil-opement” was, to say the least, 
in exceedingly bad taste. The excitement 
under which the speaker labored rendered 
his remarks highly incoherent. Mr. Angier 
rose to correct some statements made by 
this gentleman, and his words were like oil 
on troubled water. All who were present 
felt relieved. Dr. Jonathan’ Edwards 
closed the discussion with a few words on 
the preliminaries to the discussion. All de- 
pends on the definitions. When we come 
to sum up the whole subject, we shall find 


substance; subjective, not objective. 

The whole discussion was from the con- 
servative side; but it indicates a readiness 
on the part of the alumni of Princeton 
Seminary to consider a subject which the 
Church is bound to take into careful 
thought. 
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A CIVIL RIGHTS CASE. 
Tue Galveston News, of April 80th, 1864, 








civil rights case that has occurred in Texas: 


United States and of the State of Texas, 


of Téxas. 


the Constitution of the United States which 
declares that no state shall ‘deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal‘ pro- 
tection of the laws.” The judge refused to 
grant the petition. An appeal was taken 
from ‘this decision to the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Texas, held 
by Mr. Justice Bradley and the then Circuit 
Judge Woods, and the decision of Judge 
Duval was reversed, on the ground that the 
law of Texas is inconsistent with the Four- 


ordered to be discharged from custody. 


The record of the case having been lost, 
this decision was not carried into effect, 


charged, and requested him to make the order 


surprised to, learn,ae J) did from your letter, 


was convicted was-obnoxious to the Fourteenth 


States, and that Francois should be discharged.” 
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speaker differed so totally from the calm- |. 


that. progress will be in statement, not in. 


gives the following facts in relation to a 


In 1879, a white man by the name of 
Emile Francois, who is a citizen of the 


was convicted, in that state, on the charge 
of. marrying one Lottie Stotts, who was a 
woman of ‘mixed blood, having descended 
frema Negro within the third generation 
from the Negro, and, for this offense 
against the laws of Texas, was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment in the state 
prison. This sentetice was, on the 2d of 
June, 1880, approved by the Supreme Court 


Francois applied to Judge Duval, of the 
United States District Court for Texas, for 
a writ of habeas corpus, alleging in his 
petition that the law of Texas under which 
he was convicted, is inconsistent with that 
provision in the Fourteenth Amendment to 


dered by ‘the Circult‘Court of the United 


ment means modification.” “Let presby- |/States, recently applied to Judge Sabin, of 


the United States District Court ‘for the 


Eastern District of Texas, for a writ of 
habeas corpus; and the judge refused to 
grant the writ, not on the merits of the 
case, but simply for technical reasons relat- 
ing to procedure. Seles, 
Such are the facts of this case, as set 
forth in ‘the Galveston News. The law of 
Texas involved in the case is the statute of 
that state, which makes the intermarriage 
of the white and colored races a penal 
offense, punishable by imprisonment in the 
state prison. The opinion of Mr. Justice 
Bradley, and. now Mr, Justice Woods, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is 
that this law is unconstitutional, because 
obnoxious to the. Fourteenth Amendment; 
and if so, then all similar laws in Other 
states must be unconstitutional, for the 
same reason, This opinion comes from a 
very high source, and, in our judgment, 
rests upon a very solid ground, 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was intended to place the civil 
rights of the two races in this countryupon 
precisely the same footing. It begins by 
declaring that “all persons born or natur- 
alized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they 
reside.” {t also provides that all persons 
within the jurisdiction of a state shall in 
that state be entitled to ‘ the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” It makes this declara- 
tion by forbidding the state to deny such 
protection. Now, a state law in regard to 
marriage, which makes it a crime for black 
and white citizens to intermarry, but does 
not make it acrime for white citizens to 
marry each other, or black citizens to marry 
each other, is not ‘‘ equal protection of the 
laws.” If a state law were passed forbid- 
ding persons having red hair to intermarry 
with those having black hair, no one would 
doubt whether such a law would be ob- 
noxious to the Fourteenth Amendment; 
yet it would not be more so than the law of 
Texas and some of the other Southern 
States against intermarriage between the 
white and colored races. 

Such intermarriages will, from natural 
causes, be comparatively infrequent; and 
there is no occasion for any special legisla- 
tion on the subject. The just and proper 
way is to leaye the matter to regulate itself, 
without any attempt to regulate it by law. 
This is the course pursued in. many of the 
Southern States, and, in nearly all the 
Northern States, and should be the course 
pursued in every state of the Union. To 
make intermarriage between the two races 
a felony is simply an outrage upon natural 





rig:its. Such legislation is barbarous. 





THE AUSTRIAN LOTTERY. 


In some parts of the United States, we 
regret to say, lotteries are still in vogue. 
On’ the Continent these pests of human 
society are still, alas, largely used by the 
governments as a means of revenue, Even 
Prussia and Saxony retain them. Never- 
theless, there is threughout. Germany a 





teenth, Amendment, and Francois was 


and Judge Woods, having had his attention 
called to the subject, wrote, on the Sth of 
February, 1881, as follows to the counsel of 


“* Dear Sir :—I have your letter in relation to 
the habeas corpus case of Emile Francois, Be- 
fore the last August term of the United States 
Circuit Court, at Austin, which was to be held 
by Judge McCormick, I sent the record by mail 
to. Mr.Hopkins, the clerk, and wrote to Judge 
McCormick that, in the opinion of Justice Brad- 
ley and myself, Frangow ought to he dis- 


when the court met. I was, therefore, greatly 


that nothing had been done. I had supposed 
that Francois was ‘set atliberty, having heard 
nothing more of the case, . You should bring 
the matter up before, Judge Turner ; and you are 
authorized to say to him that, efter full consul- 
tation, Justice Bradiey and I both came to the 
conelusion that the. law under which Frangois | 


feeling against this gambling; and it is to 
be hoped that the movement may continue 
and increase. 

The other day, in the Austrian House of 
Deputies, Herr Roser repeated his attacks 
upon the nuisance in question: 

‘I come forward to-day, for the twentieth time, 
to protest against that very questionable insti- 
tution for popular education, the ‘ Imperial 
Royal Austrian Lottery,’ In the first place, I 
congratulate the Minister of Finance upon the 
financial successes which he will attain by means 
of the lottery combinations, a game which 
stands connected with the manifold murderer, 
Hugo Schenk, and his assassin-associates (Schenk 
is the man who enticed away and killed so many 
women], Yes, congratulate Austria upon the 
impure receipts which this legal state gains in 
foul ways.” ‘ 

Hereupon Herr Roser read an order of the 
President of the Mexican Republic, Juarez, 
forbidding lotteries. And then ‘he “cried 
out ironically; “Just as in Austria.” The 
effect of this comparison was electric, and 
the speaker was applauded heartily, An 
American would have had to blush to think 
that some of his own countrymen stood 


Atnendment. to the Constitution of the United} below the level of the Mexican President. 


But to continue, Herr Roser brought. out 
of people in 





still imprisoned in the} a numberof actual examples o 
Bitin vartion: Bevo discharge had been” Austria who tad been totally wrecked by 
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lotteries. One example was drawn from 
the household of an opponent of lotteries, 
the Polish deputy Hausner. A servant, of 
his stole his entire silver table-service, sold 
it, and used the results in the lottery. The 
divisions in the Austro-Hungarian domin- 
ions are, as is well known, often a source of 
difficulty in completing destable legisla- 
tion; in this case these divisions have 
offered a means of excuse; and hence 
Roser continued thus : 

** Whenever I have spoken against this mon- 
ster in the state they have always replied: ‘The 
finance-minister of Trans [*‘the other side” of 
the Leitha—Hungary] will not hear of it’; and 
over on the other side they said: ‘The minister 
of Cis (“this side” of the Leitha] will not hear 
of it,’ When the state sets itself to drawing 
profit from the levity, the credulity, and the 
narrow intellect of ite citizens, it goes unpun- 
ished, while the private man who tries such a 
thing is condemned and imprisoned. Let Count 
Oerindur explain this riddle of nature to me, 
So long as my mouth will open I shall not cease 
to make breaches in the lottery, that monster in 
a lawful state. It is true, I shall not follow the 
example of the deputy Reinhart in Bavaria, 
who, after thirteen years of fruitless war against 
lotteries, addressed himself to the crown and 
triumphed there. For me that is not constitu- 
tional enough ; and I content myself, therefore, 
by offering the following motion: ‘ The Govern- 
ment is requested, for the twentieth time, to 
bring forward the proposition for a law which 
aims at the removal of the lottery.’” 

The speaker closed with great applause. 

Itis by no means an insignificant sup- 
plement to Roser’s statements about the 
lotteries, when the Gazette Piemuntese pub- 
lishes the latest ‘‘suicide” notes for the 
‘* Play-Hells” at Monaco. These hells are 
** quick lotteries” with the not infrequent 
addition cf sharp practice. From the first 
of January to the eighteenth of March, 
that is to say within seventy-eight days, no 
leas than twenty-one people committed 
suicide because of losses at the gaming- 
tables! More than one in every four days. 

Are there not Christian men and women 
enough in the United States to band tu- 
gether and work against these lotteries? 
Are there not some, even in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Louisiana, who can 
distinguish between money éarned and 
money not earned, and who can appreciate 
the baleful influence of luck-money upon 
the thoughts and habits of poor and rich? 

oie ieoschansmgeres 
, . ¢ 
Enitorial Aotes. 

Tue attention of the people has been so much 
eccupied with the nomination of President that 
very little has been thought or said about the 
question of Vice-President. The question, how- 
ever, ia by no means unimportant. The Vice- 
President presides over the Senate of the United 
States, and, by the Constitution, succeeds to the 
oftice of President, ‘‘in case of the removal of 
the President from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office.” Four Vice-Presidents 
have, by the death of the President during the 
term of his office, become Presidents ; and three 
of them were conspicuous failures, It isa grave 
mistake to assume that almost any man will 
answer for Vice-President. No one should be 
nominated for the office without a record and 
qualifications that clearly indicate his fitness to 
discharge the duties of President in the event 
that he should be called to the service, The 
only name prominently mentioned as the Repub- 
lican nominee for the Vice-Presidency, is Secre- 
tary Lincoln ; and we should heartily say amen 
to his nomination, We understand, however, 
that he emphatically declares that he would not 
accept the nomination. Be this as it may, the 
delegates to the Chicago Convention should 
seasonably turn their attention to the question 
of the Vice-President, and not wait until the 
candidate for President has been nominated be- 
fore they take it up for serious consideration, 
and certainly should not dispose of the question 
by a sort of snap judgment, as was done when 
Mr. Arthur was nominated, or make the nomi- 
nation merely to gratify the wishes of defeated 
and disappointed parties. The office, in its pos- 
sibilities, is ope of too much importance to be 
dealt with in this off-hand way. 








It would be a very easy thing to talk loudly 
about the brokers’ panic we have had here in 
New York the last week. But the ethics of it 
do not all run in the platitudes and axioms of a 
child’s catechism. There had been no special 
overproduction ; prices were not at that time 
infiuted by speculative movements; things were 
going in & generally healthy way, and we had 
reached, for the most part, solid values, Just 
then, in a not unfavorable condition of trade, 
came the co!lapse of a house with the capital of 
a great name, but which was carried on by a. 


partner who abused that name in a way that was 
grossly fraudulent. That fraud—nothing less— 
carried down a bank, and produced a generally 
panicky feeling among those who were engaged 
in the game of Wall Street lotteries. Two or 
three other banks and half a dozen reputable 
banking houses went down, not so much through 
their own fault, as by their misfortune. It was 
a limited panic, not seriously reaching outside 
of stock dealing circles, and by the end of the 
week confidence had been reasonably regained. 
The gross fraud of the firm of Grant & Ward, 
with the collusion of the Marine Bank, is the im- 
mediate occasion, and the irregularity of illegal 
over-certification by some banks is further 
responsiblé ; but there is no generally umhealthy 
condition of trade, and no special excess of 
speculation to account for this flurry. The 
rapidity with which the recovery has been made 
is reassuring. It would be easier and might 
sound more enterprising were we to go into a fit 
of moral hysterics over it; but the facts do not 
justify that course, 





Owe of the Republican senators in the Senate 
of this state, who voted in favor of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reform bills, took occasion to give his rea- 
sons for so doing, one of which we find in the 
following passage: ‘I think this reform legiela- 
tion is a sort of car of Juggernaut, and a man had 
better not keep in front of it; and, therefore, I 
have been running along with it.” That is to 
say, this senator was not in favor of * this re- 
form legislation ” ; but it is so sternly demanded 
by public sentiment that he had not the courage 
to array himself against it, and hence voted for 
it. The legislature of this state, whether in Re- 
publican or Democratic hands, has for years 
been fooling and tampering with the gross abuses 
which have existed in the local government of 
this city; and until Mr. Roosevelt, who is an 
earnest and honest representative of the reform 
spirit, took the matter in hand, nothing radical 
and effective was attempted in the way of cure. 
He proposed to go to the bottom of the evil, so 
far as it could be done by corrective legislation. 
Public sentiment at once responded to the move- 
meat, and has carried it in triumph, and withal 
elevated Mr. Roosevelt to a very distinguished 
position as an energetic and skillful reformer. 
This public sentiment is the ‘car of Jugger- 
naut,” which the honorable senator does not be- 
lieve in at all ; but which he has not pluck enough 
to defy or resist, He has no idea of getting ‘in 
front of it"; but prefers to run “along with 
it.” The simple politician is never a reformer. 
He may be swept along with a reform move- 
ment; but the root of the matter is not in him, 
and hence he can never be trusted to manage 
any reform question, The true reformer does 
not ask what is popular to-day, but rather what 
ought to be popular, and lays his plan to make it 
a0. 





Tux Supreme Court of Michigan has just ren- 
dered a decision, in which it declares that ‘the 
imposition of 4 tax upon the business of selling 
imtoxicating liquors supplied from manufacturers 
out of the state is not a license, and not a vio- 
lation of the constitution of this state,” but ‘is 
8 restraint upon such traffic through the police 
power of the state.” The law of Michigan in- 
volved im this decision was enacted in 1875. It 
provides for a tax of three hundred dollacs s 
year, to be paid by any person engsged in the 
trafficin intoxicating liquors within the state, 
if these liquors are manufactured out of the 
state. In regard to the evils of the traffic, the 
court said : 


“The train of evils which marks the progresa of 

intemperance through the later years is too obvious 
to require comment. It brings with it degradation 
of character, impairs the mora] and physical éner- 
gies, wastes the health, increases the number of 
orphans, paupers, insane, and criminals, under- 
mines the morala, and smites its victims to the 
lowest depths of vice and profligacy. . . . Prohibl- 
tion has been tried inthis state. Failing, however, 
to accomplish the result desired, the people have re- 
sorted to the more usual means of regulation and 
taxation, and which clearly come within the proper 
exercise of the police power of the state.” 
The great principle of law that lies at the 
bottom of this decision is well settled in this 
country. "The state, in the exercise of its police 
power, may, in the interests of good morals, and 
for ite own protection, place the liquor traffic 
under any restraint which the legislature thereof 
may deem most expedient. The only question 
relates to the form and extent of the restraint, 
and of this the legislature is the judge. 





Prontsition that can and does prohibit is in 
actual effect in so many places that it is of no 
further use to deny it. But where prohibition 
does not prohibit, itis & farce, end something 
else should take its place. Soin Michigan the 
old prohibitory law was, in the cities st least, 
so far in advance of publo sentiment that, prac- 
tically, it meant free rum; and the change: to 
taxation of liquor—not a license, only a tax in 
places where liquor was kept—has in these places 
been a great advance. The change was made by 
the influence of temperance men, aad not of 
rumsellers, who were eatisfied with the law as it 
was. In Lapeer there were twenty-five saloons 





under prohibition ; under tax only nine. Every 





one of the nineteen closed was drawing in addi- 
tional drinkers. In Detroit over 500 were closed 
out by tax law. In Ann Arbor, under pro- 
hibition in 1872, there were seventy saloons 
and breweries. There are now only thirty-two, 
and only sixty-four in the whole county. 
Magistrates and sheriffs tell us there is not half 
the disorder there was under prohibition. Of 
course the rising interest in temperance has 
worked with the tax law. In many villages there 
is no saloon. If we cannot have prohibition 
that will prohibit, then discourage by taxation ; 
but always looking toward effective prohibition, 





Tux Hartford pastor, Edwin P. Parker, D.D., 
whose ordination, in 1860, has been repre- 


sented by The Oongregahonalist as the begin- 
ning of the New Departure heresy in his denom- 
ination, writes us: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: - 

With respect to statements recently made in The 
Congregationalist and Presbyterian concerning my 
ordination, I beg permission to say: } 

(1) I am utterly ignorant of the course pursued by 
The Cengregationalist in the controversy that followed 
my settlement in Hartford,and am nearly as ignorant 
of what it now has to say on that matter. My im- 
pression is that is did not defend me or my approv- 
ers, and I sincerely hope it did not; for it would be 
& pity to deprive The Congregationalist of ita jewel 
of consistency. It may be well, however, to consult 
ite files; for a religious paper which can deliberate- 
ly represent Maurice and Bushnell as holding and 
teaching the ** moral view” of the Atonement, and 
that “ what Christ came to do (by way of atonement) 
was to win us to repentance,” is not entitled to a 
chromo for its accuracy of statement. 

(2) I am particularly concerned to correct the 
statement which has recently been made, that the 
professors of the Hast Windsor Seminary entered a 
protest against my ordination, Two professors of 
that Seminary, Drs. Lawrence and Vermilye, were 
on the Council. Dr, Lawrence approved my exam- 
ination and voted for my ordiuation. Dr. Vermilye 
disapproved and yoted negatively. That was all. 
Dr, Vermilye was a nobie Christian gentleman, and 
his opposition to my settlement was as kindly and 
courteous as it was conscientious. Dr. Vermilye’s 
vote wasthe solitary negative vote. I should think 
these facts might dispose of the insinuation or alle- 
gation that the East Windsor Seminary entered a 
protest, etc., etc. And I am chiefly desirous that, 
in justice to that Seminary, these facta should be 
stated. The Seminary was not present on that oc- 
casion., Of two of its professors who were present, 
one cordially approved the examination, and the 
other gave the only vote in the negative ; and his 
course was such as to secure the candidate’s un- 
qualified respect for his courtesy and kindness, 

(8) Unless all signs of style are deceptive, the re- 
ceat article in The Presbyterian emanated from 
the same gentleman whose letters, published 
in The N. Y. Observer, provoked the origina) con- 
troversy. His present purpose seems to be to 
discover to the world his remarkable prophetic gifts, 
and, in so doing, to whack The Congregationalist, the 
Hartford Seminary, and a)] unbenighted theologians 
generally. His original purpose was to cast the dis- 
credit of laxity and heresy upon a council which, 
according to his own testimony, “ was probably one 
of the ablest and most respectable that could be 
gathered in New Engiaad.” 

If The Congregationalist chooses, now, to join with 
Dr. Childs in condemning the almost unanimous 
verdict of that council], why should anybody object 
or even wonder? The honor belongs to Drs. Hawes, 
Spring, Lawrence, Harris, Clarke, Drummond, etc. 


Hantrosp, May 10th, 1884. 





Tux Southern Presbyterian Church will get 
left far behind if it cannot take hold of more 
vital matters than those that have been under 
discussion in its presbyteries the past year. One 
of them is the question whether a man may 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, It has been 
decided that he can, which is the only possible 
answer to so easy a question. The only point of 
interest about it is that it amends the Confession 
of Faith, which the Northern Assembly once 
more decides is quite too sacred a symbol to be 
touched. It is better to let it continue to tell 
lies than to change it so that it shall tell the 
truth. Then comes the most tremendous con- 
atitutional question—and what questions are so 
tremendous and vapid as constitutional ones?—. 
whether, when you need to have a native minis- 
ter ordained on the mission field, and have not 
& full-blown presbytery on hand to. do it, the 
missionary in charge shall be allowed to do the 
ordaining. Common sense says, Yes, of course; 
let the missionary ordain, or the Church ordain, 
or let him ordain himself. Let anything be done 
to give the people the ordinances of the Church. 
But the presbyteries have said No. Here they 
are, ten thousand miles distant, and they do not 


God forgive them! They know not 


it. Last year overtures were sent down to the 
presbyteries, asking them whether the Assembly 
should not be forbidden to enter into any cor- 
respondence with other Charches without the 
prior consent of two-thirds of the presbyteries, 
and whether any correspondence with the North- 
ern Church should not be by letter rather than 
by delegates. The presbyters had the good sense 
not to be so much afraid as their mentors, and 
have adopted no such restrictions as were de- 
sired. But it is not a pleasant thing to see such 
topics absorbing the attention that ought to be 
given to the real evangelistic work of all our 
Churches, 





Tue defeat of the proposition in the Methodist 

General Conference to fix episcopal residences 

in India and Europe is due solely to the laymen. 

While the Jay element constitutes only a third of 

the Conference, it is given an extraordinary 

power. Considerably less than one-fourth of 

the whole body may defeat any measure. As the 

laity were not given equal representation, it was 

thought wise to give them this power in com- 

pensation. Itis very rarely used ; but it is con- 

sidered valuable as a reserve check. If the 
majority should attempt to pass an ill-considered 

and dangerous measure, there would be no other 

way to prevent it, the bishops having no veto 
power ; but one-third of the laymen present may 

demand a separate vote, and, unless a majority 

of both orders is secured, the measure fails, 
This power was used to good purpose in defeat- 
ing the proposal to have bishops reside in India 
and Europe; but it caused not a little feeling 
among the ministers most active in pushing that 
scheme, and they were heard to declare that there 
is enough lay representation in the Church, and 
they would vote against equal representation in 

the General Conference, or the introduction of 
the lay element into the annual conferences, a 
plan for which is to be brought forward. The 
laymen, however, are in the General Conference 
tostay, and if the ministerial majority do not 
want them to have and exercise this great 
power, they must concede to them equal repre- 
sentation and repeal the law allowing a separate 
vote. The plan for lay representation in the 
annual conferences proposes that one lay dele- 
gate be elected for every six quarterly confer- 
ences, not by representatives of the churches, 
not even by representatives of the quarterly con- 
ferences, but by the district stewards. Each 
charge has a district steward, who is selected by 
the quarterly conference. The only representa- 
tives of the Church in the quarterly conference 
are the trustees, and even these are elected in some 
states by the quarterly conference, It is a very 
undemocratic system. Lay delegation ought in 
a more direct and satisfactory manner to repre- 
sent the lay element. 





Tue different use of the term Darwinism in 
Germany from what it has in England and 
America is generally known. In Germany it 
includes the speculations about the origin of 
life and of inanimate matter, to which Darwin 
himself never gave any adherence, and which 
have no scientific support. In his address at 
Edinburgh, Virchow used clear and strong lan- 
guage on the tendency of wild speculators to 
regacd these hypotheses as truths to be taught. 
He said : 

**Does life arise from a peculiar arrang t of 

inorganic atoms under certain conditions? We can 
imagine oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitregen 
coming together to form albumen, and that out of 
the albumen there was produced a living cell. All 
this is possible; but the highest possibility is only a 
speculation, and cannot be admitted as the basis of 
a doctrine.” 
In the same line he spoke admirably against the 
proposition to teach, as a dogma of science, that 
man is a lineal descendant of a simian ancestor. 
That this descent is possible, perhaps probable, 
Virchow does not deny; but no such precursor 
of man has yet been found by any geologist, nor 
a fragment of him. To assert dogmatically such 
a descent is, therefore, unscientific; and the 
doctrine ought not to be taught in our schools. 








Tue assembly of this state recently took a vote 
on the question of woman suffrage. The bill 
pending before the body required boards of reg- 
istry to register the names of women and the 
inspectors of election to receive their votes at 
elections, when they possessed the uswal qualifi- 
cations of voters. The vote on the bill was 
fifty-seven yeas against sixty-two nays ; and thus 
the bill was defeated by a small majority. 
Thirty Republicans and twenty-seven Demo- 
crats voted for the bill, showing that the vote 
was not at all partisan in its character. This 
vote and other votes which have been taken in 
other legislatures, prove very clearly that the 
agitation of the lest twenty-five years on this 
subject has not been without its effect. The 
chief agitators have been a comparatively small 
number of women, some of whom have not al- 
ways been wise; and yet in their hands the 
cause has been steadily ary po a. = 
seaming probability is that it con 
progress. The greatest difficulty which the 
cause encounters is the indifference of women 
themselves on the subject. Taken as s class, they 





do not sppear to care anything about it, Bute 
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small portion of their sex show any interest in 
the question. When the general sentiment 
among women shall be that they ought to have 
the elective franchise, and when they 
prove this sentiment by their action, we have no 
doubt that the result will come. We have al- 
ways believed this to be the correct sentiment, 
and have hence advocated woman’s suffrage. 





Mr. Justice Gares, in stating the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, some forty years ago, in regara 
to lotteries, said: “The suppression of 
nuisances injurious to the public health or 
morality is among the most important duties 
of government. Experience has shown that the 
common forms of gambling are comparatively 
innocuous when placed in contrast with the wide- 
spread pestilence of lotteries. The former are 
confined to a few persons and places, but the 
latter infests the whole community; it enters 
every dwelling ; it reaches every class; it preys 
upon the hard earnings of the poor; it plwnders 
the ignorant and simple.” This was said when 
lotteries were much more common in this coun- 
try than they are at the present time. Since 
that period, nearly all the states, either by 
statute or by constitutional provision, have for- 
‘yidden public lotteries as contrary to good policy 
and sound morality. Congress has excluded 
their advertisements and circulars from the mail 
of the United States. The lottery system is, 
however, tolerated and practiced in Louisiana. 
The Philadelphia Times recently branded it as 
“tone of the most stupendous public robberies 
of our history”; and for this Mr. Dauphin, the 
manager of the system in New Orleans, brought 
a suit for libel in a Circuit Court of the United 
States, claiming damages to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and, upon a demurrer, 
was turned out of court as having no cause of 
action. This is on the principle laid down by 
Lord Mansfield, that ‘no court will lend its aid 
to a man who founds his cause of action upon 
an immoral or an illegal act,” This is good law 
and good morality at the same time, 





..A young Congregational minister writes,to 
the Vermont Chronicle, a letter from Texas, not 
overly courteous, in which he mentions some 
very creditable facts, showing how caste preju- 
dice is resisted. The last item is the following: 

**Not long since the Plymouth Congregational 

church (colored) was organized at Dallas. It is to 
be under the care of the American Home Missionary 
Society, drawing money from the same treasury as 
do the two white Congregational churches of the 
same city.” 
We are very glad to see this. But the full 
facts would be that this Plymouth Church was 
worked up by the district secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and application was 
made to that society to organize and support it. 
The reply was made that, as the Home Mission- 
ary Society already had a church in the town, it 
would not be right for another society to step 
in ; and the application was referred to the Home 
Missionary Society in accordance with the 
recommendation of the joint committee of the 
two societies. It will inevitably foster the caste 
spirit for one denomination to keep two agencies 
at work in the same field, one for whites and the 
other for blacks, 


.. Whatever may be our private opinion, or 
the private opinion of any other Republican 
voter in the country, or the opinion of any del- 
egate to the Chicago Convention, there is no use 
jn disguising the fact that at least ten thousang 
votes will be lost to the Republican ticket in the 
city of Brooklyn alone, and probably as many 
more in the city of New York, if Mr. James G. 
Blaine is nominated. Here is simply a fact to 
be looked at and dealt with fairly and squarely. 
The Young Republican Club, in Brooklyn 
with its three thousand members, will vote 
almost in a solid body against him, and they will 
work on election day against nim, if nominated. 
This regimentof young men are determined, to 
the extent of their votes and their united influ- 
ence, to oppose the election of any man, orf any 
ticket, who will need to be defended all through 
the campaign. With a good ticket they mean to 
gain ten thousand new Republican votes, instead 
of losing that number with a ticket they will not 
support. 


-...Our readers will be surprised to hear that 
Dr. Whedon, the veteran editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly, is to be succeeded by Dr. Curry, for 
many years editor of the Christian Advocate, 
No quarterly in the religions field has been 
edited with more vigor and ability than that to 
which Dr. Whedon’s name has so long been at- 
tached. It will be hard, very hard, even for s 
man of Dr. Curry’s ability and acquirements, to 
keep the editorial departments up to their past 
high standard. We regret very much that his 
state of health (he is one year older than Dr. 
Curry) neceseitates his retirement. How much 
he has done for his Church and for religious lit- 
erature generally it would be difficult to esti- 
mate. We welcome Dr. Curry again _ the 
brotherhood of editors. 


_ «eseWe havereceived long letters from three 
different gentlemen connected with the Evan- 
gélical Union Church of Scotland, protesting 





against our language in saying that it has always 
been moderately Calvinistic, They say that its 
members have eonsistently protested against 
Calvinism, 80 they have. But we were speak- 
ing in the Americanese dialect, not the Scottish. 
One of our correspondents understands this. 
He says: ‘*Taking the name in the loose sense 
in which it is now used in America, remember- 
ing that many who are really Arminians in faith 
call themselves Calvinists, I have no doubt that 
the brave little body, which has for forty years 
fought against Calvinism, might be described as 
Calvinistic.” 


. Seldom is a more exciting scene witnessed 
ina religious assembly than occurred in the 
General Conference in Philadelphia, when the 
new Methodist bishops were elected, though 
there was no lack of decorum, The Conference 
sat all day, and at the last it was in no condition 
to act with deliberation and judgment. The last 
ballot was taken under peculiar circumstances, 
The previous ballot, by accident, was mixed with 
old ballots, and forty or fifty delegates had left 
the Conference before the tellers returned to re- 
port the mishap. Fortunately, the last ballot 
gave the candidate elected a clear majority of 
the General Conference, so that no question 
could arise as to what might have been, if none 
of the delegates had left. 


..-Down to Saturday, May 17th, the Meth- 
odist General Conference had spent fifteen days 
in session, during which it debated rules of order, 
the constitution of committees, and the fixing 
of episcopal residences abroad, elected four 
bishops and book agents, and discussed a few 
other reports from committees, It has before 
it a long list of elections, and the great bulk of 
committee reports and solid’ legislation. No 
less than 34 of the 98 reports of standing com- 
mittees failed to come in any shape before the 
last General Conference, and it may not be 
much better this time. Some plan to expedite 
business would seem to be very desirable. The 
cost of a General Conference is $25,000, 


..A layman becomes, for the first time, Mod- 
erator of the Cumberland Presbyterian Assem- 
bly. In the Southern Presbyterian Assembly 
another attempt will be made to alter the Book 
of Church Order, so as to allow elders to act as 
Moderators in Churchcourts: It will, of course, 
meet with opposition. The Northern Church 
has recently elected an elder to moderate a Pres- 
bytery, the Hon. 8. M. Moore, of Chicago ; and at 
the recent meeting of the Presbtery of Lyons, 
in Clyde, by invitation of the retiring modera- 
tor, the opening sermon was preached by Rul- 
img Elder H, M. Olark, of East Palmyra. It 
would seem as though the elders were coming 
to the front. 


-..-Congressman Kellogg, who was acquitted 
on a purely technical plea, wants the House 
Springer Committee to investigate his case, 
The Committee plainly cannot do so without a 
special order of the House. If Mr. Kellogg de- 
sires to be investigated, his proper course 1s to 
ask the House of Representatives to appoint a 
committee for this purpose. His case, on the 
supposition that Price and Walsh tell the truth, 
ie certainly a very dark one. 


....A report has gained currency that, in the 
opinion of Professor Dwight of Yale Seminary, the 
Teaching” edited by Bryennios is a document 
of very little importance. We are informed that 
he has expressed no such opinion. He expresses 
himeelf very decidedly as to the very great in- 
terest and value of the discovery, and his asso- 
ciate, Professor Fisher, has lectured to the stu- 
dents upon it. : 


.-+»The Ohristian Observer offers a long 
circumstantial denial of the truth of the story 
published by us, on what seemed to us good 
authority, of certain shameful failures on the 
part of the authorities to do justice to colored 
people in' Howard County, Ark. We hope to get 
further information on the subject. 


...-The publishers of the ‘‘ Presbyterian En- 
cyclopedia,” which we found reason last week 
not to commend, are trying, we understand, to 
get the apparent indorsement of the General 
Assembly by securing the signatures of the 
members to a commendation of it. Those ap- 
plied to should be on their guard, 


...-All sorts of objections against candidates 
were to be heard in the late canvass for bishops 
in the Methodist General Conference. Here are 
some of them: ‘‘He is not loyal”; “he isa 
Presbyterian”; “‘his wife is a Presbyterian”; 


“he sends his son toa non-Methodist cullege” ;, 


“he is too bigh-toned.” ° 


...Dr. Hatfield is reported to have said, in’ 


women as preachers. He is widely astray. . - The 
Universalist, Unitarians and Christian Connec- 
tion all have women preachers. 


«+--If any one is interested. in the Anti-Mo- 
nopolist Party, he can rejoice in the nomination 
of Benjamin F, Butler for President. General, 
Butler is an ideal candidate, being # poor labor 
ing man who does not live in Lowell, and has no 
stock in any corporation, 
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Soom axp HEATING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for ‘olds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 


and always proves true. 
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FIRE-WORKS, FOURTH OF JULY. 
Taw thousand cities, towns and villages, in the ag- 


ant 
waist, a Ey to $30. Children's suits K. 





will want Fire-Works this year to round out beautiful_ 
ly all the lawn n parties and other social entertainments 
andall the p therings of the coming Fourth of 
July. One of the very best places in New York to ob- 
tain a complete supply of these Fire-Works is “The 
Unexcelled Fire-Works Company, Park Place this city. 
This popular concern offer every articlein thisline as 
manufacturers, importers, ana wholesale dealers, and 
are able to fill all orderspromptly and at the very low- 
est market prices, We are weil acquainted with the man 

agers of this Company, have iealt with them for many 
years, and bejieve them to be worthy of all confidence, 
In order to know exactly what goods are offered at this 
great establishment, a oeautifully-illustrated price- 
Met has been carefully prepared, and may be obtained 
free on application, containing full information in re- 
gard to ali matters in this line. In order to se- 
eure goods early and promptly there should be 
Do delay in attending tothis business; for the rush of 
orders, for political purposes alone, promises to be un” 
precedented. Send postalcard for pricelist, The 
same attention will be given to small orders for pri- 
vate citizens as to those from cities and large interior 
towns. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its wenersl management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest, HENRY OLAIR, Lessee. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


ONLY store, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
BENEDICT BUILDING. ESTABLISHED 182i 
Liberal discount to Olergymen, Mention this paper 


A FLORIDA 
“SEA BEAN ” 
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CARPETS, MATTINGS 
AND RUGS, 


We have marked down, to close out, 
over One Thousand Pieces English and 
Domestic Carpets, Choice and New De- 
signs, including Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Moquettes, Brussel, and Ingrains. This 
is the greatest opportunity ever offered 
to buy desirable goods at Low Prices, 


Proadwvay A i oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
THE FINANCIAL CRASH. 


Tne past week has been one of intense 
excitement in financial circles, here and 
elsewhere, all over the country. The fail- 
ure of James R. Keene, some weeks ago, 
followed by the smash-up of Grant & 
Ward and the Marine National Bank, first 
opened and started the volcano; and once 
the flames were kindled they sent forth an 
eruption of smoke and fire, tothe great con- 
sternation of all the bulls and bears in Wall 
Street. These animals let loose, all the 
‘‘lambs"” were immediately slaughtered 
or put to flight, and then these furious 
beasts began to trample upon and devour 
each other until a flock of ‘‘old heads” 
from the Clearing-house said the bloody 
battle must halt; and for a time it did. 
When their edict went forth people soon 
came to their senses, and all very soon was 
comparatively quiet. Since 1878 there has 
been no conflict and overturning in Wall 
Street to compare with this. The whole city 
was shaken to its foundations, and many 
veterans in financial circles were awfully 
scared and forced to believe, at one time, 
that the end had really come—the bottom 
had dropped out and everything was going 
to smash. Business men and capitalists 
were scared to see their securities melting 
away so rapidly ; bank officials werescared 
at the prospect of losing all their deposits ; 
and the grand army of speculators here 
and at all the leading outposts of thenation 
were perfectly wild with excitement. 
The most furious and crazy among ‘them 
all were the “select circle” of million- 
aires, who saw signs which conviticed them 
that the financial millennium was consid 
erably further off than they had supposed. 
They were afraid of bank vaults, granite 
walls, iron bars, safe depositories, savings 
banks, trust companies and everythingelse, 
except gold and greenbacks. The Second 
National Bank scare up town, widened 
the area of excitement, and started 
forth a regiment of women to its doors 
to battle with a dozen or two of 
men, all bent om “removing the de- 
posits” of that popular institution. At 
one time it was confidently believed that 
it must go under, out of sight; but 
the tempest ceased on the appearance of 
‘one of its leading and venerable stock- 
holders—Mr. Amos R. Eno—who, with a 
big slice of his own twenty millions of do)- 
lars, at once stilled and brought to their 
senses the serambling multitude. But 
while all this was going on at the Fifth 
Avenue end of the city, the storm broke 
forth anew at the brown-stone edifice of. the 
Metropolitan Bank, at the corner of Pine 
Street and Broadway. The doors of the bank 
had been suddenly closed, a police force was 
stationed on its steps, and Broadway, from 





Cedar Street to Wall, was filled with a great 
throng of anxious depositors, bank mes- 
sengers, brokers, clerks—all crowding and 
running pel] mel), hither and yon, each wild- 
ly endeavoring to get the start of his neigh- 
bor. ‘‘The bank is gone forever!” said one. 
Another declared that ‘‘ banking and rail- 
road building should not go together”; and 
80 on, each according to his taste, temper, 
or interest. Classical and polite English 
were not used in every case. From some 
of the officials or directors inside the word 
came that ‘‘every depositor would get all 
his money.” 

The announcement that the well-known 
banking house of Hatch & Foote had sus- 
pended was an immense surprise to 
everybody. This firm was generally rated 
as one of the soundest and best of its class 
in the city. The partners, each of them, 
were trained bankers and men of high 
character. Their methods of doing busi- 
ness were regarded as discreet and conser- 
vative, and during their nearly twenty 
years’ history in Wall Street they had 
never had their credit or good name tar- 
nishedin the least. During the disastrous 
panic of 1873 they went through with fly- 
ing colors, without a singlehalt. It is now 
confidently believed that this firm will very 
soon arrange 0 resume business and go on 
again as usual. A statement of their 
affairs will very soon be given to all par- 
ties interested. 


The time ly action of a special committee 
of the Clearing-house, including such 
cleur-headed men as George 8. Coe, Wil- 
liam Dowd, and O. D. Baldwin, saved the 
Metropolitan from a most disastrous fail- 
ure. It would, undoubtedly, have gone 
into the hands ofa recciver, had it not been 
for this prompt and discreet action. On 
Thursday, at 12 o’clock, the bank re- 
sumed, and all things, since then, have 
gone on smoothly. Before that hour, and 
at a special meeting of the directors of 
the bank, Mr. George I. Seney, its Presi- 
dent, resigned, and his place was immedi- 
ately filled by the election of Mr. Henry L. 
Jacques, formerly, and for many years, con- 
nected with the bank as Chief of 
the Uncurrent Money Department, and 
later as Vice-President. No bet‘er, safer, 
or more competent man could be found 
than Mr. Jacques for this responsible posi- 
tion. His appointment was made, it is 
said, at the special request of the Clearing- 
house officials, who regarded it as important 
that it should be publicly known that the 
bank was now disconnected with all rail- 
road speculations. Mr. Jacques is known to 
us personally as a conservative, intelligent, 
and a most reliable business man. He has 
a pleasing address, with winning and 
agreeable manners, is a man of wealthand is 
believed to be beyond the reach of all finan- 
cial entanglements. We think that, under 
the management of President Jacques, 
and with such strong and able men as are 
associated with him, officially and as direct- 
ors, the Metropolitan Bank is bound to 
prosper, and, if possible, to be more popu- 
lar and successful than-ever before. We 
speak as one of its friends from and before 
the day of its formal organization, and as 
a stockholder and humble supporter ever 
since. Thousands here and in distant 
places, all over the country, are interested 
in this institution, and they all may prop- 
erly have faith in its strength, the soundness 
of its securities, and that it will have a bril- 
liant future. The merchants and business 
men in New York and elsewhere are more 
indebted to the Metropolitan Bank than to 
any other institution of its class in the city 
for its powerful and timely aid, yearsago, in 
wiping out forever the monstrous brood of 
wild-cat banks, whose currency was bought 
and sold, here and elsewhere, as so much 
second rate money, which was not money, 
and was never intended to be so in any 
proper sense of the word. Long live the 
Metropolitan National Bank under‘its pres- 
ent able management! vd 

Mr. Seney, it is believed; will very s00n re-- 
cover from his misfoftunes and resume 
active business of some sort. He has many 
warm friends, who will be glad to see him 
progper. 

On Thursday morning a more hopeful 
feeling prevailed among banks and busi- 
ness men generally. But the sudden and» 
unexpected suspension of Messrs. Fisk 4" 











Hatch, at 2:40 Pp. ., sent acold shudder 


into every place of business in the city, and 
through the telegraph to every city and 
leading town in the nation. Indeed before 
evening this sad news went by cable to the 
most distant nations and cities of the 
world. But one feeling, that of deep sor- 
row, prevailed in all quarters. Thovsands 
rushed to the doors of the firm only to 
be told: ‘‘We have suspended; and that 
is all we can say to-day.” The heavy iron 
doors of this great banking house were 
soon closed, and policemen were placed on 
guard to prevent the rush of sad-faced 
friends and others wko wanted to know 
the worst, and—we may say of a majority 
—to extend the hand of sympathy. The 
following card was printed in the papers 
on Friday morning: 

Orrice or Fisk & Haton, No, 5 Nassau Sr. t 

New York, May 15th, 1884. 
To ovg DEPOSsITORS AND OTHER CREDITORS : 

It is with great sorrow that we are obliged to 
announce to you our suspension, which has been 
brought about by a combination of circum- 
stances, The long continued decline in the 
market price of securities, even the very best, 
accompanied by a general weakening of confi- 
dence in financial matters, together with a heavy 
drainage of deposits, are the principal causes 
of our unfortunate position. We can only re- 
quest those having claims against us to extend 
to us such consideration and indulgence as we 
may need and it may be in their power to grant. 

Very truly, Fisk & Haron. 

Mr. Fisk, the senior member of the firm, 
has just returned from Europe, where he 
has been seeking much-needed rest. Since 
1878 we do not believe there has lived a 
man, in banking circles in this city, who 
has worked more hours and more faithful- 
ly and more conscientiously than Harvey 
Fisk; and this sudden and unexpected 
blow, on his return to business, would 
have broken down any ordinary man. But 
Mr. Fisk is not the one to give up or be 
discouraged so long as his life and strength 
remain. Mr. A. 8. Hatch, the junior mem- 
ber of the firm, is a very able and reliable 
man; and not a word, so far as we 
know, has ever been uttered about him 
by any one, except in his praise. He is 
known as an able business man, and 
one who seems determined to do right 
always. He was elected, a year ago, 
to the high office of President of the 
Stock Exchange in this city; and a 
week ago was re-elected unanimously to 
the same position—a compliment never 
bestowed, we believe, on any other man in 
the whole history of that institution. The 
firm of Fisk & Hatch, we doubt not, will 
speedily recover from its misfortunes and 
have a future of prosperity. We bespeak 
for these good and worthy men the kind in- 
dulgence they need and deserve to give 
them a fresh start. 

As to the causes of the failure of Fisk 
& Hatch, we Will not speak, except to say 
that, with millions of dollars in Government 
bonds and other securities, in hand, it was 
simply impossible at one time to borrow 
money even at two or three per cent. per 
day. To get money was out of the question. 
To get a large amount—say a million or 
more—to meet sudden and unusual calls 
was simply impossible. That tells the 
whole story. 

The wise action of the Clearing-house of 
this city in resolving to sustain all solvent 
banks, has done and is doing an immense 
amount of good. Why not adopt a permanent 
policy of that sort to prevent loss and damage 
by a sudden panic? We believe it should 
be done, and remain a permanent feature of 
the Clearing-house. Such action would 
give confidence to depositors, stockholders 
and the public generally. 

The following will show how Ferdinand 
Ward raised money, Lawyer Bangs asked 
him before Referee Cole about a $5,000,000 
transaction with the great bankers, Brown 
Brothers & Co. We give the questions and 
answers : “You have pledged revenue 
bonds to Brown Brothers &Co. Have you 
not?” asked Mr. Bangs. Ans.: ‘* Yes, sir. 
The firm bought.the exchange and sold it 
against these bonds. For $5,000,000 in 
revenue bonds we received $5,000,000 in 
bills of exchange, and turned them into 
cash at one time. I cannot remember the 
date. We have had smaller transactions 
with L. Von Hoffman & Co. These firms 
held these ‘bonds as securities.” Qwues.: 
“From whom did you procure these 
bonds?” Ans.: ‘‘ From the Comptroller. .I 
paid cash for them.” ie 1 





Mr. John Thompson, of the Chase National 
Bank, says: ‘I do not think bank officers 
skould have the impudence to go into 
speculations while they are bank officers, 
If they desire to speculate they should re- 
sign their official positions, and not endan- 
ger the credit of the institutions with which 
they are connected.” x 

The latest news from England, France 
and Germany indicates confidence in 
American securitics and a disposition to 
invest in them at present prices, and lead- 
ing bankers in New York report extensive 
cable orders from abroad for good stocks. 

Secretary Folger very fortunately was 
in New York during the greatest excite- 
ment. He immediately took action in re- 
lation to called bonds, offering to receive 
them at once, and on his return to Wash- 
ington sent $8,000,000 in legal-tender notes 
tothe sub-treasury here for immediate use 
if necessary. The Secretary understands 
his business. 


PANIC ITEMS. 


Russell Sage, the great ‘‘ Put and Call” 
millionaire of Wall Street, has not largely 
increased the number of his friends during 
this panic. His enormous use of red tape 
in making settlements and drawing checks 
has greatly displeased the crowd which 
rushed ia upon him for their money. 

The overdrafts of the late President, 
John C, Eno, on the Second National Bank 
are now said to aggregate some three mil- 
lions of dollars, or more, all of which 
amount has been made good by his million- 
aire father, Mr. Amos R. Eno. 

General Grant positively denies that he 
had any knowledge whatever of the dark 
ways of Ferdinand Ward and Grant & 
Ward in their late disgraceful and swind- 
ling transactions. 

The city of New York, it is stated, will 
lose about a million of dollars by the fail- 
ure of the Marine National Bank. 

Mr. Walter 8. Johnston, an expert in 
financial affairs, has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Marine Bank. 

James McNamee, Esq., son of the late 
Thevdore McNamee, of this city, is the 
assignee of General Grant’s two sons. 

George C. Holt, Esq., of the late firm of 
Nash & Holt, of this city, at the earnest re 
quest of the creditors of Ferdinand Ward, 
and Grant & Ward has been appointed as- 
signee of Mr. Ward. 

The statement that President Arthur is 
embraced among the Wall Street specu- 
lators and sufferers is pronounced wholly 
false. 

Wednesday will be known and remem- 
bered as the blackest day of the present 
panic. 

The total liabilities of Grant & Ward are 
said to be at least $14,000,000. 

The savings banks in New York, Brook- 
lyn and other adjacent cities, made some 
money last week on their intereat account 
by the temporary loss of deposits. 

Several of the strongest banks in the city 
were reported to be in trouble on Wednes- 
day and Thursday ; but all such stories were 
groundless. 

The greatest tumble in the price of any 
stock was in the ‘‘ Banker’s and Merchant’s 
Telegraph Company,” which took a plunge 
in one day from 119 to 45. 


OPINIONS OF ABLE MEN. 


Mr. John Jay Knox, ex-Comptroller of the 
currency and President of the National 
Bank’ of the Republic, —_ 

“The action of the Clearing-house re- 
stored confidence. It gave confidence to 
the country banks, which have large de- 
posits here.” He says the worst is over. 

John Jacob Astor says: ‘‘Iam pleased to 
see that the banks have determined to stand 
together and aid each other. I believe all 
the banks are perfectly sound. I know this 
to be true in the case of many of them, al- 
though I have personal dealings with but 
one.” 

President Baldwin, of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, is confident the panic has 
ended. 

President. Henry B. Hyde, of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company, says: ‘‘I 
think we have seen the worst of these 
troubles. The action of the Cogepeany of 
the Treasury and the course adopted D 
the banks will insure a better state of feel- 
ing throughout the community. me 
ment to depositors by the Second Na- 
tional Bank, and the sound condition of 
that institution, as vouched for by Exam- 
iner Soriba, will also exert a good influence 
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those banks which can show sound finan- 
cial condition will be protected in, any de- 
mand to the extent of 75 per Cent. on the 
securities held. This will band them -to- 

ether, and the public will feel that each 
es will be supported by the others to 
almost the full extent of its capital.” 

August Belmont says: ‘‘I think: weshaye 
seep the worst. Someof the Western rail- 
roads may be compelled to pass a dividend ; 
but there is no danger that the’ financial 

rosperity of the country will suffer, . The 
banks are all in a sound condition, and the 
business of the country is in good shape. 
The action of the Clearing-house, and the 
resumptivn of payment by the Metropoli- 
tan Bavk has had a reassuring effect that 
cannot be offset by any ordinary failure.” 

Jay Gould says: ‘‘This whole disturb- 
ance is a senseless thing. It has come from 
fear of each other by both banks and 
brokers, I think, rather than from anything 
else. The general calling of loans has been 
wholly unnecessary and foolish. I suppose 
the banks are a liltie more cautious than 
usual on account of the loss accidentally 
suffered by the First National last week. 
But I think the worst is over.” 

Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, 
of the Lincoln National Bank, says: ‘ The 
action of the Clearing-house was a very 
wise and prudent measure. It unites all 
the banks which are members of the Clear- 
ing-house. This is what is needed. There 
is plenty of money, and the outlook of the 
mercantile and producing, interests of the 
country is excellent.’ , 

Dr. Norvin Green, President of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, says; ‘‘ The 
present depression seems to be largely due 
to the greater care taken by the banks of 
this city.” In regard to his corporation, he 
says that it was never doing a better busi- 
ness than now, f 

. D. Worcester, treasurer of the 
New York Central Railroad, says; ‘‘So far 
as Ican see, there is no legitimate reason 
for the recent state of affairs, There are 
none of the circumstances that attended the 
panic of 1873. 1 have made inquiries since 
my return from Europe, and I cannot find in 
general business any of the extended credits 
which were a feature then. A great deal 
of liquidation has been going on for two 
years without any serious trouble, and 
values have undergone a shrinkage which 
they did not experience prior to the col- 
lapse of 1878.” 

Henry Clews says: ‘‘The country is in 
an excellent condition. The crops have 
fair promise of being good; there is plenty 
of money in circulation; there is confi- 
dence in the Government; and although 
there are shipments of gold to England, 
those shipments mean nothing more than 
that when necessity demands it we can 
bring back this gold from England. No 
sir, This is not a panic.” 

Jesse Seligman says: ‘‘I believe that the 
worst is over, and that the failures which 
have occurred were caused by the general 
shrinkage of values during the last two 
years. The country is in a good condition, 
and, I think, as soon as confidence is re- 
stored, business of all kinds will improve 
and take a better tone.” 

Rufus Hatch gave it as his opinion that 
stocks have been forced a great deal too 
low, from sheer want of confidence. ‘‘ We 
are too prosperous at present,” he said, ‘‘to 
be affected by any financial depression. 
You cannet judge the outcome of the 
present crisis from experiences in 1878 or 
on Black Friday.” 

Morton, Bliss & Co. say: “‘ These suspen- 
sions are the result of public distrust, 
aroused by the failures of the Marine and 
Second National Banks. The stock firms 
failed in consequence of the shrinkages. I 
do not believe that we will hear of any 
more banks going under.” 

President Dowd, Bank of North Amer- 
ica, says: ‘The recent disturbance has 
demonstrated that our banks are solid and 
that the country is healthy. There will be 
no —— trouble.” 

resident Jacques, of the Metropolitan 
National Bank, says: ‘‘We are Petting 
along finely; and the indications are that 
contidence is being restored throughout the 
country, and that ail business will improve.” 

President Coe, American Exchange Bank, 
says: ‘* We have passed the Rubicon, and 
I look for a general return of confidence 
everywhere.” iis 

President King, of the Bank of Commerce, 
says: ‘‘The panic has thoroughly shown 
that our banks are equal to any and all 
emergencies and that the country is pros- 
perous.” 

REPORTED FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 

Metropolitan Bank*, New York. 

Atlantic State Bank, Brooklyn. 

7 we & Hatch, 5 Nassau Street, New 
ork, 

Hotchkiss & Burnham, 86 Broad Street. 

Hatch & Foote, 12 Wall Street. 

Neison Robinson & Co., 18 Wall Street. 

O. M. Bogart & Co., 108 Broadway. 

Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 102 Broad- 


way. 
Goffe & Randle, 5 New Street. 
J.Q. Williams, 86 areas 
AW. Dimock & “7 4Wi reet. 
W. H. Sweeney, 104 Nassau Street. 
* Since resumed. ! 
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General U. 8. Grant. 
U, 8, Grant, Jr. 


Jesse R. Qgant. 


REPORTED SUSPENSIONS ELSEWHERE. 


_Newark Sav nk, ark, WS, 
nion uincy, Til, ; 

Soaring, Baker, Laporte, Iowa. 

F. A. Hawley, Banker, Boston, Mass. 

John H. James, Banker, Atlanta, Ga. 

T. L. Watson & Oo., Bridgeport, Conn. 

State Savings Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Charles E. Young & Co., Phila., Pa. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne experience of the past week in finan- 
cial circles was as great a surprise to the 
general public as a thunder clap would be 
in the middle of a sunshiny day, as one 
after another of the best and most favora- 
bly-known, banking concerns, were.forced 
to close their doors ‘and ‘suspend business, 
owing to the misappropriation of funds 
by those who were considered trustworthy, 
the large shrinkage in values, and’ the in- 
creased lack of confidence which has ex- 
isted in money cireles to a considerable ex- 
tent of late. Values on all kinds of securi- 
ties melted away with the rapidity of ice in 
a boiling caldron. . Nervousness was re- 
placed by alarm; and efforts to borrow 
money developed the fact that every one 
wanted to hold his own, until finally the 
excitement developed into a panic, which 
resulted in a complete demoralization 
of everything for the time being. For- 
tunately, this condifion of affairs 
did not last long, as it would be difficult to 
surmise where the end would be, should it 
have done so. ‘Ihe timely action of the 
Clearing-house, through their loan commit- 
tee, did much to relieve the necessities of 
the local banks, which was proved by the 
demand for help that was made. The 
stringency of money was one of the chief 
causes of distress. Not that there was no 
money, but lenders had so little faith in the 
securities that were offered, that money 
could not be borrowed even at exorbitant 
rates. Loans were made at 4 per cent. per 
day; but, on the market becoming more set- 
tled, loans on call were made at 5 and 6 
per cent. per annum, On Saturday morn- 
ing loans were made at 4 per cent. per day; 
but before the close of business money was 
offered at 2@2} per cent. perannum. The 
rates for mercantile discounts were nomi- 
nally unchanged oa 44@5 per cent. per an- 
num for first-class paper, and at 5}@6 per 
cent. for single-name paper. 

Srock Market.—It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to convey, by means of 
words, an idea of the excitement occasioned 
upon the stock market throughout the week 
by the heavy decline in prices. The 
market, has been in a perpetual ferment, 
with the wildest of rumors circulated in 
connection with all kinds of securities; and 
at times it was thought that the whole coun- 
try was on the verge of a disastrous finan- 
cial panic. Prices continued their down- 
ward tendency with such steadiness that 
even dividend-paying stocks, which hereto- 
fore have been gilt-edged, lost their intrin- 
sic value. Even Government bonds, under 
the influence of the excitement, met with a 
sharp decline; but this may be due, how- 
ever, to the stringency in the money mar- 
ket and the great desire to realize actual 
cash, A reactionary movement took place 
toward the close of the week, which indi- 
cated that the market had touched bottom, 
and that a feeling of better confidence pre- 
vailed. 

_—_————EEE EEE 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL &8., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
fretand, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and SRAVELERS OREDITS, 


L. €.. 8 & CO., 
58 BRO. AY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Mer ‘Brokers 

‘aND PRO 


ae ON MAR 
spondonts: Wm Woune & Co.; Poy 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, 
Cor. Sixth Ave. and 23d St. 


A.C, CHENEY. GEO. BH ROgméaOs. 


GEO. F. VA 
Cashier. _ 











Capital.......8200,000 | Surplus......:. 845,000 
DIRECTORS. 


Hiram FPiepooe. of Hitchcock, Darling & Co., Fifth 
Ayenue 


enry A. Hurlbut, retired merchant, 11 West 20th 
a ohn J, McCook, of Alexander & Green, 120 Broad- 








m dastarermnatnetionssy, under 
raid aes "of Ox BH. De Lamater-& Cos/foot 
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LAND GRANT GOLD°BONDS. 


Subscription to'the First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 


40-Year Land Grant Gold Bonds. 


‘ 


OF THE \ 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD AND STRAMSHIP COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA. 





WM. WINDOM, Vice-President. 
CHARLES F. SMITH, Chief Engineer. 


SHIPMAN, BARLOW, LAROUCQU 


WALDORF H, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
JOHN C, NEW, Treasurer, 
& CHOATE, General Counsel. 


JAMES A. WILLIAMSON, General Attorney and Land Commissioner. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. B. GORDON, Ex-President Geo 


rgia 
JEWETT, President New York, Lake Eric, and Western R.; 
R. W. HUNTER, Virginia; H. A. HARALS oy 


Cotton Mills; WM. WINDOM, 


Cc, H. PHINIZY, President Georgia Railroad and Banking Co; 
Ps, New York; AMES 


W. H. PHILLI 
M. PACE, Georgia. 


Pacific Railway; H..J. 


N, Pres’t. ews 
Ex-Sec’y Treasury Unite ites ; 


. CURRIE, Florida; J. 


TRUSTEE. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 


TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Total Amount of First Mortgage Bonds, $7,500,000, issued at the rate of $15,000 per mile on 


500 miles of road 


Denominations of Bonds, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
Interest at 6 per cent. payable on the first days of January and July,.at the Farmers’ Loan 


and Trust Company of New fork. 


Land. Grant.—The State of Florida has gr 


approved Febru 


anted to this Company, by Act of the Legislature, 
27th, 1883, Eighteen Thousand Acres of land to th 


e one third of which 


grant the Rail Company give as Bonus, direct to the subscribers of the Bonde at the rate of 
40 acres for each $100 of bonds; 200 acres for each $500 of bonds; 400 acres for each $1,000 of 


bonds, 


Terms of Subscription are as follows: 25 per cent. cash, 25 per cent. June lst, 25 per 


cent. September 1st, 25 per cent, December ist. 


Interest allowed on all payments from date of subscription. 
Subscribers may, at their option, pay all cash upon subscribing, and receive interest as above 


upon the full amount so paid. 


Full Information will be given on application to the undersigned; 8. Noble Foster & 
Son, who are authorized to receive subscriptions to the Bonds. 


All yan y he ot orders, certified checks, or drafts on New York, must be made 


ayable to the order of 
ok 


e Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York (trustees for the bond- 


ders) for account of the Internationa] R, R. and Steamship Company of Florida, and as soon 
as received the Trust Company will forward official receipts under. seal of the Railroad Com 


and coun 
he has subse 
entitled. 


ned by the Trust Company, entitling the holder to the Amount of Bonds for w 
, and also certifying the number of acres of land to which said subseriber will be 


Bondholders have the right to select their own lands, all of which are located in Brevard 


Monroe, Dade, Manatve, Orange, Polk, Sumpter, Hilisborough and Hernando Counties, in Florida 


Subscribers to these bonds really get Double value. The Bond itself is worth its face, 
and the land is clear gain, and worth more than the full subscription ; therefore we confidently rec- 
ommend the bonds as a most desirable investment and shall be glad to furnish full particulars re- 


garding the same. 


Correspondence solicited from Banks, Bankers, Insurance Companies, Trustees and Capitalists 


generally. Subscriptions received by 


S. NOBLE FOSTER & SON, Special Ag’ts, 


65 LIBERTY STREET, BRYANT BUILDING, NEW_YORK. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guarant First Morteag B dias 
cent. Se noual mtcrest. Rex med aid 
ea 0} nag Investmen pany, in 
sums 0 and upwards. Prompt ment of 
principal and interest Coupons, guarancocd re et: 
FR A Pale without charge. = ICA~ 
ON NION. Fifteen y: 7 ppeyance. 
Ample capital. iae connections. Send or formas, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
___ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
~ Security 3 to 
6 times loan, 
INTEREST 
semi-annual 


a on 





ever to 
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THE WESTERN 
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& HASTINGS, Minneapolis. Minn. 





iH ‘ONT Lg Pres't. TRUST Sherman, Seo, 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. ’ 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
ene Bank, seger. Vermont. 
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Eee tees 
Hon. J. ngs, W “ 
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Profitable Western lavestmente, 
that wi loaned for Eastern with Me - t ge. Wor 
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FAIRCHILD & DAVIDSON, 
St.Paul, Mian. 


No Risk; *= Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


Por Circular address the 


Central Iilinots Pinanctal Agency. Jacksonvl ie ((I 


% INTEREST 


RST MORTCACE 


LOANS! 
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PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 

Tux Herald of this city recently presented 
some statistics, gathered from the Galves- 
ton Daily News, which certainly tell exceed- 
ingly well for Texas, territorially one of 
the largest states in the Union. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in that state 
has, according to this statement, increased 
more than $100,000,000 within the past two 
years, and now exceeds $460,000,000. The 
state has a ruilroad mileage of more than 
six thousand miles. The exported pro- 
ducts of the state for the year ending Au- 
gust Sist, 1881, amounted to $84,000,000, 
and, during the year ending August 81st, 
1882, they amounted to $85,000,000. For 
the year just closed they amounted to $108, - 
000,000; and the entire product of the state, 
including exports and home consumption, 
for this year, amounts to nearly $120,- 
000,000. 

These figures show that Texas is marvel- 
ously in the line of advance. It is territo- 
rially large enough to make half a dozen 
very respectable states. The Galveston 
Daily News says that “in the production 
of; cotton, cattle and sheep, Texas now 
leads all the other states, as she will proba- 
bly do in the near future in the production 
of sugar, cereals and fruits. With her mar- 
velous mineral wealth, with her extraordi- 
nary manufacturing facilities; with her 
net-work of great national and international 
railroads, and with her one thousana miles 
of seacoast, Texas is destined to become a 
great manufacturing and commercial 
state.” The abolition of slavery and the 
establishment of free labor do not seem to 
have produced the terrible calamities that 
used to be so confidently predicted by 
Southern slaveholders, as well as by the 
apologist for slavery. The destruction of 
slavery will prove to be economically a 
great gainto the South. 

The population of Texas in 1870, as shown 
by the census, was 564,700 white people 
and 253.475 colored people making an ag- 
gregate of 818,175. The population in 1860 
had increased to 1,591,749, of which 803,- 
884 consisted of colored people. This isa 
very remarkable growth in population in 
the space of ten years. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue late financial storm has not been 
without its influence upon the market for 
dry goods, as the volume of business was 
light and disappointing for the past week, 
to both manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers. The principal disturbance has been 
confined to speculative circles, it is true, 
and only involved those who were known 
to be identified with the stock market; but 
the dry goods trade has felt the effects of 
being on the outer edge of the agitation, 
which has resulted in quietness in all its 
departments, not from any fear of unsound- 
ness, but more from a disposition to ‘ go 
slow” for the time being. The influences 
have been in favor of greater caution, 
which, under the circumstances, have re- 
sulted in a somewhat slower current, and 
buyers have been inclined to wait until the 
smoke cleared away, in order to ascertain 
the extent of the damage before concluding 
contemplated purchases. Only goods that 
were needed for immediate use wee taken, 
while prices have not been affected in the 
least degree, they being now so low that a 
steady market is expected for some time to 
come, 

Corron Goops.—The cotton goods market 
has developed no new features. There is 
little, if any, improvement to note in the de- 
mand by jobbers, and converters aretaking 
hold very cautiously at present. The best 
corporation makes of sheetings and drills 
are relatively more active than outside 
brands, and prices are generally steady at 
rdling rates. Bleached and colored cottons 
are in light request, but wide sheetings are 
moving in fair quantities. There is an 
evident lu# in the demand for cotton flan- 
nels; but a reaction from the activity lately 
noticed in these fabrics is perfectly natural, 
large jobbers and cutters having, in many 
ingtances, completed their early purchases. 

Pur CLorus were quiet in demand, and 
the tone of the market is a shade easier, 
at Upc. for 64x6ds and 80, for 56x608. 








Paiwts.—The jobbing trade in 
was a trifle more active; but there is still 
ample room for improvement in this de- 
partment. There was @ continued light 
and unsatisfactory demand for fancy prints 
at first hands; )uta steady movement in 
indigo-blues is in progress, and the most 
popular makes of shirtings ‘are in fair re- 
quest. Foulards, cretonnes, and other 
wide prints are in steady but limited 
demand by package buyers. 

Gryenams.—There was a steady call at 
first hands for small parcels of choice dress 
styles, champbrays, seersuckers, etc., for the 
renewal of jobbers’ stocks; but transactions 
were light in the aggregate, as usual at this 
advanced stage of the season. Staple 
checks are in moderate request and firm in 
price. 

Dress Goops were in irregular demand 
by package buyers and sluggish in the 
hands of jobbers. Light Summer fabrics, 
as lace buntings, lenos, nuus’ veilings, etc., 
are, however, doing fairly well, and double- 
faced cotton suitings are in steady request. 

Wootrgs Goops.—But little business has 
been done in any of the departments of 
woolen goods. The large transactions 
which have been taking place in satinets 
seem now to have terminated, and the 
goods are being delivered to the mutual sat- 
isfaction of seller and buyer. The higher 
grades of cassimeres and worsteds are 
quiet, and little is being done in ladies’ 
cloths. In hosiery and knit underwear 
some attractive novelties are being put for- 
ward by enterprising manufacturers, and a 
fair number of orders have been placed. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The situation of the foreign goods market 
seems to be much the same as noted here- 
tofore. The demand for some cheap pop- 
ular makes of silke still continues; but im- 
porters of goods of a higher grade are be- 
ginning to examine their stocks, with a 
view to ascertaining whether anything can 
be done to weed them out before carrying 
over the remainder. No auction sales of 
importance are as yet announced; nor do 
they seem to be rendered necessary by any 
over-accumulation of stocks. In white 
dress goods and light Summer fabrics 4 
brisk business ie still being done. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 2st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1884. 1888. 
Entered at the port.. .. .... $1,877,024 $1,402.449 
Thrown on the market.. .... [1,878,144 1,824,884 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 49,871,682 61,807,650 
Thrown on the market..,.... 48,898,606 60,451,642 





JACEKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T1717 BROADWAY, 





WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK 
HENRIETTAS AT REDUCED PRICES, 
AT $1.10; FORMER PRIOE, 61.25, 
AT $1.35; FORMER PRICE, 61.50, 
AT 61.75; FORMER PRICE, $2.25. 
AT $2.00; FORMER PRICE, $2.60. 
AT $2.25; FORMER PRICE, $2.75. 
COURTAULD’S CRAPES, IN ALL WIDTHS 
AND QUALITIDS, AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
NUN’S VEILINGS, ALBATROSS, AND ZE- 


PHO CLOTHS, IN VERY FINE QUALITIES, 

sur FOR DEEP MOUBNING. 
A “VERY HANDSOME ALL-SILK GRENA- 
4 URES—CRAPE EFFECTS—ESPECI.- 


CRAPE-TRIMMED P ARASOLS. 


JACKSON’S., 


TTT BROADWAY, BET. Oth and 10th Sts. 








Clearing-out Sale of 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 
SUITS and SACQUES. 
$1.50 and $2; 
former prices, $5 to $8. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New. York, 





RIDLEY'S 


FOR THE MILLION. 


In Fine oe ee White, Colors and Black. 
500 dozen echo tee Om 


all 
tt, —y sy 7 » $1.13. 
Ot Dillane’ W Beige and Ecra 


ooterg 

— and Pearl Braid, 24c., 31c., 45c., 65c. 
an » 

Misses’ and Children’s wy White 
ee 28¢., 45c., 55c. and 65c. 





ROUGH-AND-READY HATS 


And Bonnets, 25c., 45c., 65c. and 85c. 


Dress Silks. 


BLACK. 
50 Pieces All Silk Gros Grains, 49c, ; worth 75c. 
85 Pieces All Silk Gros Grains, 69c. ; worth 85c. 
10 Pieces Rich Satin Finish, #9c. ; worth $1.25. 
COLORS. 
Shades, 490, ; have been 65c. 


have been $1, 
1 Lot, all Shades, $1; have been $1.25. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


and 85c, 
eet Bil Silk’ Fouiasd as tn inch, 88c. ; worth 50c. 
Brocade Satins, Black and Colors, 25c. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS, 


WRAPS AND JACKETS, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
Greatly Reduced Prices 


Tailor-Made Cet eatin, all the New Colors, 
$12.35 ; elsewhere 
Gilbert Flannel Oloth Suits, $8, 
Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, Trimmed 
Silk or Sutin Brocade, $9.75 and $12. 
en Silk Suits in Stripes and Checks, 
So $10. 1} ag tes and $14.75. 
Blac eireorse lk Suits, Richly Trimmed, 


860 Cashmere Suite, Trimmed Satin, New 


ool’ Wraps, Trimmed Chenille Fringe, 
Lace Ornaments, $5.50, $7 and $8.50. 
Satin Brocade and 


Gros Grain 8) 

Teed $12.50, e186. 15; worth @18, band 6. 

eanaa ne Newmarkets and "Ragonals, $8; worth 
Light Cloth Wraps, $4. 


MISSES’ SAILOR-MADE 


CLOTH SUITS 


In all shades, at greatly reduced 
Children’s Gingham a Ne Tbe, and 95c. 
Misses’ All-Wool Cloaks, adapted for Country 
or school wear, $1.75. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Summer edition ready in a few days. Sub- 
scription, 50c. per annum, annum. “Bing copies, 15c. 


HDW. RIDLEY & SOR8, 


809, 811, 811 1-2 to 821 @RAND 
STREET, 
56 te 70 Allen St.; 50 te 65 Orchard Street, 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 
sta’ Barope 
ore ie The Coraline with which they are 
boned is su lity 
and comf 
ota = Bee oe for ten years, 
eee 
dant meds and at pA. hey 4 
ever 
easy, exible and very durable. 





J, ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER. 
NEW YORK, 56 and 58 West 14th Street. 
BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton Street. 
PARIS, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 
WE BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF THE 
PUBLIC TO THE CHOICE AND COMPLETE STOCK 
OF FINE 


MDE 


WE HAVE NOW ON SALE, EVERY DEPART WENT 
18 REPLETE WITH THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
GOODS AND THE LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE 
SEASON, AND WE RECEIVE NEW ADDITIONS BY 
EVERY FRENCH STEAMER. 

WE WISH TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
THE FINE QUALITY OF OUR MILAN AND 
SPLITSTRAW HATS, IN ALL THE POPULAR 
SHAPES AND THOSE OF OUR OWN DESIGN, THE 
LATTER CAN BE FOUND AT NO OTHER MILLIN.- 
ERY STOREIN THE CITY, THEY BEING EX- 
a gan OUR OWN DESIGN AND MANU- 


7 OUR Aa ASSURTMENT OF 


{rimmet Hat 
Dunne 


18 THE MOST EXTENSIVE IN VARIETY OF 
STYLES AND THE MOST VALUABLE IN MATE. 
RIALS USED OF ANYIN THIS COUNTRY. IT EN- 
ABLES ANY LADY TO MAKE A SELECTION AC- 
COKDING TO HER TASTE, AND WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION ON EVERY SALE. 


Wo Sell at Prices 
TO SUIT OUR CUSTOMERS. 


MISSES' AND CHILDREN'S MILLINERY, BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ SAILORS AND CAPS IN LARGE 
VARIETY, 

WE ARE CONFIDENT THAT WE CAN PLEASE 
EVERY LADY, IN SUPPLYING HER WITH HER 
MILLINERY AND MILLINERY GOODS, WHO MAY 
FAVOR US WITH HER CUSTOM. 

P.8.-WE OFFER EXTKA FACILITIES TO GEN- 
TLEMEN WHO MAY WISH TO SELECT A STYLISH 
BONNET OR HAT FOR THEIR LADIES. WHEN- 
EVER THE SELECTION IS NOT ALTOGETHER 
SUCCESSFUL WE BEOn epee FOR ANYTHING 
IN OUR LINE THE LADY MAY DESIRE 


HANWIGAN & b BOUILLAN. 


WALLER & : MicSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 
aa ee ne PN AN a ‘FINAN ae 
BADE tah SIN 

A BAN IN OUR es: ru ae 

\LF 

Reser es Be aoe oMtuatt) Aer 


TO-MORROW, MONDAY, 
The Greatest “hgh Sale of the 
@ 


pec surre af LESS 
BEY ie 
a CASH SUI rs, k omaty 








oe aL * sabe SUITS, claborately 
elie rk Fr lace an embroidery, slightly soiled, all 
to : ‘worth doubl 
Bee ah my isined 
eap at $10. 
grorusely trimmed 
18.50; a ba: 
—_ i and GROSGRAIN 
3450 ae ae ATi ana.o worth $30, 
JERSEYS. 
lead, 
a. THAN ANY OTHER 
TiRsEYs, full length, at 85c. ; 
ALITY ALL-W LJ EYS, 
‘tae ront, c ro ty —~ ae 
over 
porter ck in black and 
Roralded at $1.95; cost to 





selpaiiats sate, 25e, and 85c.; worth 

and WASH POPLIN SKIRTS 

AWE ughtist tars, Cambric Ruffles, 
silk DEPARTMENT. 

of BROOADED SILKS at 250. per yard; 

GRAIN SILK, heavy, 59c.; never sold 

iS GRAIN SILK, extra heavy, 60c.; would 


be cheap at $1. 
¥ G SILK, sublime quality, %c.: 


BOS G 
ul Has x COLORED GROS GRAIN ail the 
price 8c. lot iss 


A 
new 6 Ay ormer 
A full ti ILORED GROS GRAIN SILK, extra 


er nin Ot heavy 

TiS STE 

ae epee 

ow  m. OTH CATALOGUE sent free to any 
HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


NO. 245 GRAND ST., 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY, 
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O'NEILL'S 


Sirth Ave. and ‘Twentieth Street 


ATHLETIC GOODS. 


We ask special attention to our 
new line of Boating, Bathing, 
Base Ball and Gymnastic Goods ; 
also, Lawn Tennis and Tourist 
Shirts at exceedingly low prices. 


All orders receive prompt at- 
tention. 


Estimates for Clubs and Univer- 
sities cheerfully furnished. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS iN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, EORU AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE MOST Po tl SHAPES, 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF be peony AND STYLES IN ALL 
ASONABLE GOODS. 
OUR FINE 8TOOK OF 


LACES 


18 BEING nt ytd 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 1 MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT yn ee PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE 
WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. _ ALL AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN 


L, BTC. ALL ABOUT TEN 

LOWER IN PRICE THAN LAST YEAR. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R, H. MACY & CO, 


} THE GREAT SUCCESS 
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Persian and. Turkish 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


SUITABLE FOR 
Country Residences, 
AT VERY 


Low Prices. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets 


NEW YORK. 





MATTINGS. 


3,000 ROLLS 
CHINA MATTINGS, 


AT THE 
Greatest Sacrifice Ever Known. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal Street, bet. B’way and Centre St. 
ce enero Taneinaenemeneteenialaieietemenmememeaeninatian ann 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. ¥ 
A wor HOTEL, » 


he aaa 
satiety NWO RE, wi 
0 cr within Fer 

sage Bi IN EVERY RESPECT. 

ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 
HOTEL \ WEN Twa " » 
House ot ren pri neon bcd wens 
THIs SUMMER, 
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UNION Saale HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


WINTER RESORTS, 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE. N, J, 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
FLO MEAL, Ere. 
Friovr: - 
Bour Extras and Patents. .@2 30 @84 60 
jae hog PTD ae dene> eee er at 
ju Sp Sikes 
Otto, Ind. Tl., Su; 
Winter..."......, 820 @845 
Extra 825 @ 3 60 
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Iusurance. 
“EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT.” 


** So then, the real nature of your business 
consisted in discounting the fanciful prospects 
of imaginary profits to be derived from ficti- 
tious contracts, founded on manufactured 
artificial contributions of altogether imaginary 
money ?” 

This was the question put to vhat 
descended rocket, Mr. Ferdinand Ward, a 
few days ago, in course of an attempt to 
draw from him some information about his 
broken webs—an attempt quite useless as 
to showing whither the money has gone, 
but very instructive as to the methods pur- 
sued. The counsel's question has rather 
a superfluity of adjective, but so had Ward's 
methods; and it is at least graphic and 
picturesque. Fanciful prospects, imaginary 
profits, fietitious contracts—these were the 
superstracture; the foundation was arti- 
ficial contributions, composed of altogether 
imaginary money. Quite an insecure struc- 
ture; and yet the colossal swindler who 
created it succeeded in withdrawing a 
million or so of veritable money belonging 
to other people, and splashing away in a 
regal good time of ostentatious living. He 
now tries to ‘* give away” the other parties 
concerned, as the saying is, which makes 
things pleasant for them. 

It would be hard to put in romance any- 
thing more astounding than the doiugs 
which the Ward bubble has uncovered by 
its bursting. Romances are framed by a 
vivid exercise of a loosened imagination; 
but imagination could hardly be hotter and 
looser than the Wall Street sort, which 
really supposed capital was going to quad- 
ruple itself annually. Credulity could not 
be completer, more besotted, and more de- 
serving of punishment. It is not even 
matched by that on which swindling assess- 
ment schemes flourish; for the latter gen- 
erally find victims among classes presum- 
ably less intelligent. These sharpers offer 
$1,000 at death for obviously less than an 
average payment of $1,000; or, grown stil 
bolder, offer $1,000 in ten years for an ag- 
gregate of say $400. We try to induce 
people to brush away the rubbish of words, 
und go down to the root of the thing by 
contrasting the promised put-in with the 
promised put-out. No fool with a dollar in 
hand could be so impenetrable, one would 
suppose, as not to see through the thing, if 
he would only put pencil to paper, or chalk 
on the cellar door; but the foola won't do 
it. As intelligent as the average are 
ordinarily, as as an outrageous 
yarn of this sort is spun for them, they 
are afraid it will be exposed if they put 
it to test; so they become fools for 
the occasion. Here comes somebody and 
says: ‘‘l have a divining rod (or a magic 
incantation), and I work wonders, I will 
tell you in what corner of your garden a 
crock of gold is hid, or will take you where 
Captain Kidd buried his chests; or I will 
impart to you an infallible secret of getting 
quickly rich; or I will tell you exactly what 
is going to happen in Wall Street for the 
next thirty days; or I will share with you 
the secret of the philosopher's stone. Take 
your choice; but my price is a quarter of 
the value, cash down in advance.” What 
would you say? You would tell him to 
leave, and do it in a hurry, because you are 
too intelligent ; but there are poor, ignorant 
wretches who would be taken in by such 
stuff. Yet, if you will only consider, you 
will realize that the Ward method, and’ the 
‘*fool-fishery” method, and the swindling 
assessment-insurance method are all iden- 
tical. They change form to suit the case 
and the class, but not substance. Could a 
leper sell you an infallible cure for leprosy? 
Hardly. Would you not tell all these fel- 
lows who offer a sure secret of quick wealth 
that, if they really had such a thing, they 
would never be hawking it about, but would 
use it themselves? Undoubtedly. Yet you 
—that is, others—will let the same old 
fraud deceive by its promises of impossibil- 
ity merely because it changes its disguise. 

There is a saying, which stands at the 
head of this article—‘‘ nothing comes out 
of nothiag.” We need not query with the 
materialiste whether matter had or could 
have a beginning; suffice it that, admitting 
the literal creation of the material universe 
out of nothing, God may perform eteative 





soon 





ary man cannot 
Titcy! wes 6 at; $38 oil c dan a 

ar sen applying force equivalent myscs more 
than a potind; you cannot get leather for 
the price of brown paper; you cannot get 
men to part with anything except for what 
they deem an equivalent. The law which 
governs one of these is as fixed as that 
which governs another. You can no more 
change human nature than you can ‘the 
nature of any material substance. 

Now Tre Inperenpent can do nothing 
to save people from the natural conee- 
quences of their own heedlessness and 
folly. It cannot undertake to prevent them 
from being heedless and foolish, but on this 
subject does the best it can. It shall. not 
be the fault of Taz Inpgrenpent if people 
fail to understand that these assessment 
schemes are all tainted with the arithmet- 
ical impossibility which pervades Ward- 
ism, even if we charitably allow that their 
projectors know nv better; if dgnorance 
evaded natural Consequences there would 
not be victims of the unloaded gun. If 
people. believe the most preposterous 
stories because they wish these were true 
and want to believe them, and if they will 
refuse to apply the test, it will be no fault of 
Tae InpePenpgent. You cannot perform a 
creative act by taking money out without 
putting it in. You cannot get some- 
thing from nothing. ~ You may think you 
can; and so animaginary structure may be 
reared on a foundation of discounted ex- 
pectations arising out of assumed future 
payments; but it will prove a Ward affair. 
Change of names and places will not help 
it. Life insurance, legitimately builded, 
is founded on a rock, and stands. The 
other kind, founded on sand and air, goes 
up to about such a height every time, and 
then crumbles. Take yourchoice, and pay 
your money; but, before you pay it, weigh 
the thing and choose intelligently. Before 
you make your choice, if assessment advo- 
cates urge that Tuk InpePenpENT is in the 
pay of or subsidized by the regular insur- 
ance companies, please note that you are at 
liberty to believe this if you think it rea- 
sonable; but note one thing further: that 


the motive of Tne INDEPENDENT’s caution 
and advice is something about which you 
can afford to be indifferent. Is the rea- 
soning presented to you sound? Is the 
caution such as prudence suggests? Is the 
advice good? If not, the best of motives 
would not help it; if it is, the worst of mo- 
tives could not hurt it. This is no case 
where you are asked to take things on 
trust. The constant advice we urge on 
you is not to take them on trust, but to use 
your own common sense and reason about 
them. 





Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: | 
38 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all polities and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, 


M. V. B. be 2d Vice-President and 
nager of Agencies, 


THE CONTINENTAL 
NOR Gon 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 

, JAS. 8S, PARSONS, 

President. 
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MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


w+ +x ee 16,901,943 27 
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BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 
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Reserve for 


Reserve for other claims 
Capital paidia In Cash... ....... 19000,000 OU 
GE Pin ncccssncccececonsncscncs 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan, Let< 1884,,84,867,942 O01 
This Company conducts its s ‘under 
RPA RO BST PN 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


A. H, LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. 0. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. B K, SAM ’ DREN SAWTER 
eas EN, td Yor 3 APP. 

WM i BWA HENRY SPAULDING, 
HENRY © BOW CoURDY 
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, Philadelphia. 
GEVERTY-P RTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1660, 
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Orvicr, COAL AND InoN 


EXcBANGE BUILDING 
Corner bh and Court- 
lan aves York. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New Tork, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 70 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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HANOVER (: 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Total Assets, Jan. Ist, "1888....9.508 141 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


New Yor. JaNvuARY MTH, 1884, 


Thé Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affairs on the slat December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks Foon it Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1883...... 84,168,953 10 
Bedpinas on Policies not marked off Ist 
BS Bh cb cedececcsccesccccceeetnes 589,282 53 
ois Marine Premfums...................+ $5,708,185 68 
ums m oft; ag i January, 
Pres to sist December: 1883.00 $4,260,498 93 
Losses paid daring the same 
covdetecnenesesed Sree 81,91, 42 3 % 
Returns mi- 
uns ¢ “Ex. 
penses............ $860,080 76 
The » Dempany has the | following Assets, 
tes a State of New York 
valle, gn ‘and other Stocks. 88,666,795 vu 
b Btoeke and otherwise. - 1,966,600 00 
Estate mas due the Company, 
estima 425,000 00 
Premium qtee and Bills Heceivabie... 1,588,306 79 
Cash in Bank.. 335,710 6 68 
DRE os cccscccccsccvemcccmceeene _ $13; 973,812 4 "1 


Siz per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the belders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums or the Company for the vear ending 
Slat December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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DAVID LAN JOHN ELLIOTT 

GORDON W. BUBNHAM, E FOREST, 
A. RA . LEVERICH, 

8T ’ RY: 

BENJA , PEELD, F 

JOSIAH O. OPDINGTON, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. THU 

ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT” 

oA D JOHN L, RIKER. 

OHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON SMITH, 

"WILLIAM GEORGE BLISS. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 








JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
LUTE BEOURITY. HOONO mG AL Wh PANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO TH. INSU 
Ali Forms of Life and id Endowment Policies Issued 


©, P. FRALEIGH, seer, BROSNAN, Presdent. 
BURFORD, Actuary 


MAVHAPTAN. LF ASTBANGE Cl 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED | IN om 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 81st, 1888, 





Leperr Assets, Jan. ist, 1883. . $45,529,581 64 


INCOME. 
$10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rentsand 

Realized Net 





Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 
Sales of Real Es- 
SPs cesicenesasce 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 
QOMERIRER, o 00000000 rc0c008 ees++ $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 
ene Cs. cise ccccdvccce 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 
Tota Paw To PoticyHoLpERS... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 
age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses...........2+.0s 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS..........+ $8,567,903 49 





New Casu Assets, Dec. 31st, 1883. om, anaes 73 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages............ $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure....... 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 
City Stocks, and Stocks author- 
ized by the laws of the State of 
SP Dicks sn tccstbjpecusvies 
Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including purchases 
under foreclosure and Society's 
Buildings in other cities....... 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 
(*A large portion of this amount 


was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 


5,819,817 08 


15,341,915 12 


8,199,000 00 


8,627,515 66 
8,979,998 88 
aaltenin 112,545 15 


278,517 14 
$50,492,249 78 





ee ee a re 765,653 53 
451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 

collection (less premiums paid 


in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 935,208 00 
ToraL Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1883.... $53,080,581 70 
Totat Liastiiries, including valu- 

ation at Four per cent......... 43,914,612 44 
ToraL Unpivipep Sunpuvs....... $9,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of : 

43¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 

WP Mitaseassss a 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6, 420,528.79. 

Of which the Proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283.00. 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi_ 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN CSE, | Aetuaries. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary, 

RB. w. °°“, Superintendent of Agencies, 


OF THE 








* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New. York, 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


New York Lile fnsuranes Company, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 II 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





ee ee ere Foc amenans ced $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1888.,........ 540,555 91-—$10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
tre Seedtedes 8,088,863 95 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888............. $26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—$13,661,350 66 
962,579,865 77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same.,....... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
GE Oe ln 0. 0.6:6.6400 00000080 00004009000 cnanensnee 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies, 8,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders...........0..0+eseseees 96,699,390 40 
Taxes and re-insurances............ edidit Ciiahkess teiebnte, le Sn 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 13 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).........+.. $1,393,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
value $95, 455,748.81)... ...ccccscccecccccccccsccecsevapeceses 28,390,690 98 
py errr rerrrrrrri TTT Tre ty c 4,508,779 89 
Bonds and mortgages, fir lien on real estate (buildings theresa 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security). :.......++++++++++ 20,681,471 42 
Te mporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00).........-+seeeeeeeers 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and emi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January lst, 1884...,... ..-sseeeeeerecsreeeees 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
BRGIIOUN, caccicccccduceceecceeboccesséececes seen ney wep soceee 586,811 05 
Agembs’ WadMCES. 0.2. cccccccccscccssccccccccccacccescceescoces 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884..............+ 962,272 15—$53,477,849 89 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost... ......60..ceeeeeeees bethch ee sucese 2,065,052 85 





Cash Assets, January ist, 1884 - 


Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lat, 1884.. 

Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, ete.........2.....- bbedboseves 

Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims no} presented).... 

Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium....... boctenghoga 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January, 1st, 1888, over and above'a 

4 per cént. reserve on existing policies — 
GAB cedcccrccccvesdccesccceses 

Addition to the Fund during 1888 for serpius ond 

matured reservesd.......0ceeeeceseseeeces basebe 


. $2,091,972 1 
1,116,989 00 


eo es ceese $8,208,811 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. .........seseee005 ecceeb 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884..... 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 





Cette eeewee 


$251,408 43 
859,968 60 
29,763 00 


47,635,147 0 


$55,542,902 72 





Divisible Sarplus at 4 per cent............4... , 


mnt of next annual premium. 











Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ per cent., estimated at ovee.. 
From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees bas declared 8 Reversionary 
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Aw INDIAN RIVER IDYL. 


BY MARY &. 7. 0. WYETH. 


Wauen the Chincapins were blooming, 

In the bonny month of May, 
And the air was sweet and balmful 

As the breath of new-mown hay— 
Where the pulsing Indian River 

Ebbs and flows her shores between, 
And the golden sunbeams shimmer 

Ever o’er a Summer scene, 
In the Summer-land of beauty 

Mused a maiden young and fair ; 
Heaven's own blue her sweet eyes mirrored ; 

Heaven's own sunshine tinged her hair. 


Sweet the Chincapins a-blooming ; 
Sweet, ah sweet the month of May ! 

Fair the Indian River flowing, 
Ebbing all the golden day. 

Beasts and cattle, reptile, insect, 
Fish and fowl and bird and bee, 

Happy all the dear God's creatures ; 
Their content twas good to see. 

Breath of balm and bloom of beauty, 
Call of plover, trill of bird, 

Whirr of wing and flash of pinion ; 
Only these the wildness stirred. 


* By the pulsing Indian River, 
Sweetheart, I have waited long !" 
Hushbed the bird and stilled the plover, 
Listening to the maiden’s song, 
* Lo! the Chincapins are blooming, 
In the bonny month of May. 
And all wildwood life rejoices ; 
Yet, my love, thon’rt far away.” 


Forth an arrow, from his quiver, 
Shimmered through the Summer day, 
Through the Chincapins a-blooming 
With the balm of new-mown bay. 
** Sweet thy signal! Thou art coming! 
All ye dear, dumb things rejoice ! 
Trill, fond bird! Call ‘ Weleome,' plover !” 
Mang the maid in happy voice. 
By the pulsing Indian River 
Love's glad sunshine floods the day, 
And the Chincapins are blooming 
In the bonny month of May. 
RIVERSIDE, » PURETDA, 


WHY MY SISTER PARTED WITH 
HER DIAMONDS. 


A TRUE STORY—AS TOLD BY HER 
BROTHER. 


BY CHARLES MAOKAY. 


Mors than forty years ago I served as 
second mate on board the good ship 
Orpheus,” Captain Laidlaw, bound from 
Rangoon to Madras, with a cargo of teak 
wood, The ‘‘Orpheus” was a vessel of 
four hundred and fifty tons burihen, very 
much out of repair, and in every respect 
very badly provided for. Her crew con- 
sisted of fifty-three men, chiefly Lascars, 
with a sprinkling of Europeans and a few 
Malays. I «don’t recollect how many. We 
had also four passengers on board besides 
Mr. Laidlaw, my sister (then newly mar- 
ried to Captain Laidlaw) together with her 
maid, a Rangoon girl, who had been per- 
suaded with great difficulty to enter into my 
sister’s services. We were seventy-two 
souls in all. Captain Laidlaw was a strong, 
handsome, burly man, of about forty years 
of age. My sister, was only eighteen; but, 
notwithstanding the disparity of the ages 
of husband and wife, the match between 
them had been, in all respects, a love 
match, and was'as happy a oue as all love. 
matches are, at least, for a certain time; 
where the flush of early passion lasts and 
sometimes grows as the flowersdo. My 
age was twenty-five; and I had adopted 
the maritime profession not only from sheer 
love of adventure, but because I loved it. 
My father was a merchant in Glasgow, well 
to do, the head of the firm of MacDonald 
& MacGregor. He did not look with over- 
much favor on my loveof the sea, but did 
not strenuously oppose my wishes when he 
found that I had set my mind upon a roving 
life, and that I desired, above all things, to 
see the world and to visit foreign countries. 
We set sail on the 15th of May, 1844. We 
made but slow progress, though the. winds 
were favorable, until the ist of June, when 
we were overtaken by a strong gale from 
the South Southwest, with a very high sea. 
The crazy ship labored very much, and, 
unfortunately, sprang a leak, which, dur- 
ing six days, required the utmost exertions 
of all hands, inclnding the passengers, to 
keep under. As if! luck would have it, 

we had no carpenter on-board, very few 





carpenter's tools, and not a man who ing we could kee 
4 eae 


knew the proper upd! 6¢“thidin, anal were 
reduced to the necessity of stopping the 
leak as best we could, by plugging it 
with a piece of canvas. To add to our 
wines the pumping+ was great] out 


Ff Rid dnt of ingen 
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eficient Condition: Xnd there Was much 
need of all our efforts; for on the 12th of 
June, the severity of the galeincreased, and 
the ship made more water than ever. We 
had all to labor incessantly—all except the 
two women. On the 16th, well nigh ex- 
hausted with fatigue an@>wanit/of sleep, we 
began to entertain serious apprehensions for 
the safety of the ship, and Captain Laidlaw, 
after consultation. with the first mate and 
myself, determined’*to set all the sail we 
could carry, and keep her away, so as to 
fetch the nearest port of the coast of Coro- 
mandel, proposing afterward to coast along 
to Madras and bear up for Bengal, as our 
situation should permit. But, the leak in- 
creasing, and the pumps requiring such 
severe and constant labor, it was not in our 
power to devote the necessary attention to 
the sails, so that, beforé the 18th, they were 
all blown away from the yards, with the 
exception of the foresail. The ship pitched 
80 deeply and heavily that we sometimes 
despaired of her ever rising again, and the 
Lascars were so exhausted and dispirited 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the 
Captain and officers kept them to the 
pumps. The idea prevailed that the ship 
must inevitably go down, owing to the 
quantity of sand-ballast stowed away under 
the teak cargo. The Lascars were clam- 
orous for getting out the boats, Which Cap- 
tain Laidlaw, Mr. Ward, the first mate, as 
well as I, knew would be of no service, as 
we had only an old jolly-boat and a six- 
oared pinnaee, both of which were 
rotten and leaky. It was thought 
advisable, under the circumstances, to cut 
away the main-mast to lighten the vessel, 
and prevent her from sinking, at least be- 
fore the morning. This was effected; but, 
most unfortunately, the wreck of the mast 
fell within board. In the confusion thus 
created the man at the wheel let the ship 
broad to, and the sea made a fierce passage 
over the deck. At this critical moment my 
poor sister, who had been very ill all the 
time, and was in her berth, all but helpless 
with sea-sickness, found means to get up 
the ‘hatehway.° Mr. “Ward and myself 
helped her to reach the quarter-deck rail 
and were making her fast to the mizzen 
rigging, when the ship came to her utmost 
bearings and instantly settled down. From 
the sudden jerk she made we all thought 
she was going to the bottom; but she sank 
no deeper than just to bring the upper deck 
under water. All hands scrambled up the 
riggings to escape drowning, climbing 
gradually further aloft, as each succeding 
wave ran higher and higher on the sub- 
merged deck. Captain Laidlaw, his» wife, 
her maid, the chief mate and myself, with 
afew others, succeeded in reaching the miz- 
zen top. My poor sister—so young, so 
beautiful, and so weak—complained bit- 
terly of the cold, having nothing to cover 
her but her night-dress and an old petti- 
coat. Her husband stripped off his jacket, 
and covered her shoulders with it, which 
gave her much comfort and relief. 


In this position we passed the night— 
sevehty-two poor wretches all told, clinging : 
to the rigging for dear life, the sea running: 
mountains high, and the ship threatening 
every moment to be overwhelmed by the 
furious waves that seemed to hunger for 
our half-dead bodies. Some few of the 
Lascars, unable to endure the suffering and 
the suspense, jumped into the sea and were 
drowned; and some few, I never knew how 
many, unable to keep their precarious hold 
of the rigging, were washed away. The 
gale continued for three days; and, to add 
to the horrors of our situation, we found 
that the only provisions we had, except 
those which were, under water, was one 
small box of hard sea-biscuits. The boat- 
swain, one of the few ny aaa among the 
crew, who happe 


same rope as 1 did in the rigging, 


me, in a whisper, dholirw Na oa | 
¢reased upon us, if I thought there would 
be any sin in eating the flesh of any one of | 
the crew who happened to die, if by so do- 





Ives alive; and the 

think it did not 
inspire me with as much abhorrence as it 
ought to have done, and that I did not alto- 
= look upon it with disfavor. 


T 
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; uinitet 
apathy and Toainrerente settled | upon me. 
Tat last fell intoa stupid kind of broken 
and uneasy sleep, during which I had con- 
fused dreams of eating and drinking every 
imaginable kind of delicacy. ButI found 
thirst much harder to bearthanhunger. Sud- 
denly [temenibered Waving read somewhere 
that a shipwrecked sailor, suffering asI was 
suffering, had found relief from wrapping 
himself in a rug or, blanket dipped in the 
sea, and letting it dry on his skin. I tried 
this remedy, and found considerable relief 
from it;*and many of the Lascars did the 
same. But neither Captain Laidlaw nor 
his wife could be persuaded to try it. 

On the fifth day of our imprisonment in 
the rigging, two of the Lascars dropped off; 
falling, like ‘stones, into the water; and 
although I wished to live, I thought— 
though it was only for a moment—that I 
envied them their happy release from suf- 
fering. Captain Laidlaw and Mr. Ward 
having several times spoken of the desir- 
ability of constructing a raft, it was finally 
decided to make one out of the foreyard, 
the sprit-sail yard, and such of the spars, 
great or small, as we could collect to- 
gether. It took us the best part of two 
days to construct it; and it was no sooner 
ready, as we thought, than the Captain 
helped his wife to get upon it, and tender- 
ly handed her down from the mizzen top, 
together with her maid. There was a gen- 
eral rush of the crey from all parts of the 
rigging, until so many crowded upon it, 
that we discovered that the raft was much 
too small to hold them, and a scramble took 
place, during which many of the weakest 
and most exhausted were pushed off and 
drowned, without any attempt being made 
to save them. Under these circumstances 
the Captain and several others made their 
way back to the wreck, to their former 
stations in the rigging. Among these were 
included the two women, who were, with 
the greatest difficulty, made secure with 
ropes in their old ‘places, there to await 
either death or rescue, whichever it might 
happen to be. The nextmorning, at day- 
bréaky the Captain and all the rest of us 
‘who had returned to the wreck were great- 
ly surprised to find the raft alongside of us, 
bat on the opposite side from that where 
we had left it. We learned from one of the 
few men left upon it, who had still the 
power to speak, that they had paddled 
about all night, drifting they knew not 
whither. Finding themselves, to their 
surprise, alongside of us, they had made 
up their minds to leave the raft and take 
up their old positions in the rigging.. Cap- 
tain Laidlaw, soon after this, became de- 
lirious, doubtless from thirst, which so 
alarmed his wife that she fell iato convul- 
sions. She soon recovered, however, when 
her husband took her in his strong, loving 
arms, and held her close to his breast, al- 
most smothering her with his embraces, 
and reproaching himself, in passionate 
terms, for having brought her into such 
terrible danger and distress, and beseech- 
ing us in the wildest way to give her some- 
thing to eat and drink, imagining, in his. 
frenzy, that there was @ bountifully spread 
table before him, filled with the choicest 
delicacies—-with water in abundance, as 
well as champagne and other choice wines. 
For many hours he clasped his wife con- 
vulsively,in his, arms, loading her with the 
most passionate caresses,.and praying that 
they might go to Heaven together. On the 
following day there came a heavy squall, 
which brought with it showers of ‘refresh- 
‘ing rain, We endeavored, not unsuccess- 
fully always, to catch the drops as they fell, 
and, failing in this, we squeezed the heav- 
enly moisture out of our. clothing, and 
found new life and vigor in drinking the 
scanty drops, until we almost forgot our 






,@ lay shold: Bes sheyf-misery;iu-the phiessed sensation which we 
experienced. — 
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Though I suffered greatly, I really be- 
lieve that my sufferings, intense as they 





grep short of what I had imagined 
they would be. I had the idea firmly im- 





pressed on my mind that no person could 
live without food’ & week at the 
utmost; and as our stock of hard sea-bis- 

hed ngly doled.out to each man, 

es te o abet a quarter of a biscuit a 
day, was rapidly growing less, and threat- 
ened to be exhausted altogether, without 
the slightest prospect of any further sup- 
ply, 1 had vague ideas that, when the worst 
came to the worst, we should be compelled 
to\tabt tots for putting one of us to deash, 
that the survivors might feast upon his 
body, ,Rather than this, I thought, I should 
like to die, and looked Death in the face 
without a shadow of fear. All I hoped was 
that I should not die mad, though, seeing 
so many delirious men around me, and 
watching them jump desperately from the 
rigging into the yawning waves below, I 
thought such an en] to my own life was 
not at all improbable. 

One of the Lascars, whose whole body 
broke out in ulcers of a very disgusting 
appearance, died in the cat-harpings, just 
under the mizzen top. His next neighbor 
endeavored to throw the body into the sea; 
but it had got so entangled among the ropes 
that all his efforts, on account of his ex- 
treme weakness, were unavailing to disen- 
gage it, It consequently remained in the 
rigging for two days and nights, until, at 
last, the stench became so intolerable as to 
give the man alongside a spurt of strength 
and desperation to get rid of it. He suc- 
ceeded somehow or other; and the putrid 
body, released from the rigging, fell into 
the waves, and received merciful burial in 
the great deep. 

On the morning of the eleventh day, 
the greatest calamity of all we had %n- 
dured befell us; or, at least, befell 
my poor sister. That day, at early 
dawn, she found her beloved husband 
dead in her arms. He had passed away 


. without a sigh or a struggle, and had, per- 


haps, been dead an hour or two before she 
was aware of the fearful loss she had ex- 
perienced. I cannot say that his wife was 
inconsolable, though she might have been 
if she had not been unconscious and insen- 
sible. She saw some of us, who had still 
alittle strength left—I being one of the 
number—exert ourselves to remove the 


body from the rigging, and consign it, after 


a prayer which I uttered over it, to the 
waves, after stripping off most of his 
clothing, which we thought might be use- 
ful to protect his wife from the cold. In 


‘the course of that day three of the Lascars 


died from cold, hunger, prostration, and 
perhaps despair, and were, in like manner, 
thrown overboard. Our numbers were now 
very rapidly diminishing; and fewer de- 
mands were, in consequence, made upon 
our precious store of hard-biscuit. 


Hitherto we had found the nights some- 
what chilly, though it was the month of 
July. The heavy rains by which we were 
drenched, though agreeable in some re- 
spects, and most beneficial and welcome in 
others, rendered us more susceptible to 
cold than we might otherwise have been. 
After sunset our teeth chattered and our 
hands and feet grew benumbed; but at 
sunrise we recovered, by degrees, the use 
of our limbs. The heat diffused its blessed 
influence over our whole frames; and we 
became comparatively cheerful as we ex- 
posed first one side of our bodies and then 
the other to the rays of the vertical sun, 
\which had such a benign influence upon 
our spirits that we indulged in conversation 
with one another. But toward noon, as 
the heat increased, we found it oppressive, 
and sank into almost hopeless lethargy, 
and were scarcely able to maintain our pre- 
carious hold of the rigging. - 

On the evening of the. twelfth day, as 
nearly as we could calculate, after the hull 
of our ship was wholly submerged, one 
of the Lascars on the mizzen top declaxed 
that he saw land on the horizon to the 
eastward. But we all, though we looked 
wistfully, intently, failed to discover it. 

I have not yet mentioned the cabin-boy— 
once a strong lad of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age—who had daily received, like all the 
rest, his allotted share of hard-biscuit, but 
who was too unwell toeat it, and had, con- 
sequently, allowed his little store to accu- 
mulate, until he was the possessor of what 
would have amounted to two whole: bis- 
cuits, had they not been, of necessity, 
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as this spread, no-one knew. how, among 
the ae I verily believe thatthe 
thought of murdering him, to gain posses- 
sion of it, was no stranger to the minds of 
more than one ravenous Lascar among Our 
company, and that many of them, whose 
thoughts did not run to this extreme length 
of cupidity would have been by no means 
sorry if the poor boy had dropped out of 
the rigging into the sea, and left his biscuit 
behind him for the benefit of the survivors. 
If such had been his fate there would doubt- 
less have been a scramble, perhaps a fight 
for the valuable property he had left behind 
him. Mrs. Laidluw, who, like the rest of 
us, had heard of the existence of the boy's 
treasure and of its uselessness to him, for 
want of the appetite to consume it, asked 
me if I did not think the lad could be 
induced to sella portion of it, if am ade- 
quate price were offered for it. She was 
in possession of a splendid diamond brace- 
let, the gift of her rich father, valued at 
£400 (two thousand dollars) at the very 
least, and would willingly part with it for 
one biscuit, or even the half of one, if the 
sickly boy could be imducéé ‘to make 
the exchange. I commanicated to the bey 
the splendid offer, in my sister’s behalf; 
but he peremptorily refused to listen to it, 
and said he would not. sell the quarter of 
a biscuit for all the diamonds in the world. 
My sister, as 1 learned for the first time, 
had no less a sum than eleven hundred 
pounds, partly in notes of the Bank of 
England, and partly in gold, concealed in 
a belt which she wore around her body. 


The money had been confided to her care, 


three days before he died, by her husband, 
and she made known to Bioxam that she 
would give him all the golden sovereigns, 
amounting to at least five hundred, for one 
half of his unconsumed store of biscuit, 
which was not of any present use to him, He 
scarcely took time to thiak of the offer, but 
point blank refusedit. My sister, whoat the 
time was suffering greatly from the extrem- 
ity of hunger, offered, in her desperation, to 
give him not only the whole eleven hun- 
dred pounds, but the diamond bracelet to 
boot, if he would divide his biscuit fairly 
with her. Much to my surprise, consider- 
ing his previous peremptory refusals, he 
accepted the offer; and tnis remarkable ex- 
change was duly effected. ‘“If{ should 
happen to die,” said Bioxam tome, *‘ you 
must promise to take care of the money 
forme. You may give the diamond brace- 
let back again to Mrs, Laidlaw; but I in- 
tend the money for my mother. She isa 
poor widow, in Glasgow. She loves me 
very much, as I love her; and this money 
will make her comfortable for the re 
mainder of her life. Will you promise me 
this?” I promised him solemnly that 1 
would carry out his wishes; for I felt that 
the biscuit he had parted with had, in all 
probability, saved my sister’s life, and I 
would have scorned to break faith with 
him. The boy had evidently full reliance 
upon my word; and I resolved in own mind, 
that, if my life was spared, I would go to 
Glasgow at the first opportunity and deliver 
the money with my own hands into those of 
the old lady for whom it was intended— 
provided, always, that the boy did not 
live to carry his own intentions into effect. 
His life, however, was, at this very time, 
fast ebbing away; and he died, in less than 
a week afterward, of cold and exhaustion, 
leaving the remainder of his biscuit uh. 
lessened and untouched. We consigned his 
poor, emaciated body to the waves, and I 
took possession of all his worldly goods, the 
bracelet, the eleven hundred pounds, and 
the biscuit. I gave the diamond bracelet 
back again to my sister; and Tthought, the 
der all the circumstances of the case, that 
I might also give her the biscuit, which I 
did, I must confess that, at her yery ur 
gent request, I consented to accept and eat 
& good mouthful of biscuit, and felt all the 
better for it, «She received; with evident 
pleasure, her bracelet back again; for she 
clung to life, and-had alla young and beau. 
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European, reported thet land:was in sight, 

and that our ship,or the remains of it, 

was drifting rapidly toward the shore.’ 
The boatswain was right. On looking 

toward the shore, which was not 

far distant, we perceived that it was 

dense jungle. 1 had a dread that took very 

forcible possession of my mind, as it did of 
that of the boatswain, that if we were cast 
ashore, as it seemed very probable we 
would be, at that place, we should find our- 
selves exposed +o the ravages of hungry ti- 
gers, who might possibly be the only inhab- 
itants of the jungle. This dread, however, 
passed over, when we plainly distinguished 
three men upon the shore. We made sig- 
nals to them by waving cur handkerchiefs, 
and such cloths or rags as we could mus- 
ter; but they failed to observe them, or, if 
they observed, took no notice. We were 
not disheartened, however. The raft, or 
the planks and spars of which it was com- 
posed, still remained to us, and by trusting 
to it, such of us as might have courage to 
venture might hope to reach the shore, 
which was at less than a league’s distance. 
If we reached it, as I had no doubt we 
should—at least Ihad no doubts on the sub- 
ject—we might, if the people on shore were 
friendly, devise means for rescuing the two 
women, whom we should be reluctantly 
compelled to leave behindin the ship, Be- 
fore trusting myself to the raft, I antici- 
pated that I might possibly, on nearing the 
shore, have to swim a short distance. I 
resolved to disembarrass myself of the bank 
notes and gold, being the eleven hundred 
pounds which I held in trust for the lad 
Bloxam’s mother. I, therefore, determined 
to ask my sister to take care of it for me, 
and to stow it away in the belt round ber 
body, as she had formerly done, before she 
parted with it for the biscuit. To this 
proposition she readily assented. 


On the following morning, before trusting 
myself to the spar that had formed a por- 
tion of the raft, and that I expected would 
be carried by the tide, with me holding fast 
to it, toward the shore, or, at least, to shal- 
low water, through which I might wade to 
land, I took an affectionate leave of Mrs. 
Laidlaw, who was much too feeble and ex- 
hausted to be able t»> help herself in an 
effective way, and whom it would have 
been unwise to have entrusted to the chances 
of reaching the shore in safety, either by 
raft or spar. She gave me her blessing at 
parting, and had such confidence in my 
exertions that she fully expected, if I 
reached the shore in safety, that I should 
be able to find the means of rescuing her 
from the wreck. She put a few rupees 
into my hand at parting, with the idea that 
I might find them useful among the natives 
on shore in buying their aid, if they should 
be otherwise unwilling to renderit. Her 
thoughtful care was not employed in vain, 
as I found before many hours had passed 
over. 

My efforts to reach the shore were painful 
and disappointing, and once or twice 
seemed as if they could not possibly be suc- 
cessful. Atter losing my hold of the spar, 
on which I had relied for support—I do not 
know how or when the support failed me— 
I found myself in the surf along shore, 
almost naked, and well nigh exhausted. I 
managed, however, to wade--the water being 
up to my middle—right on to the beach, 
where I found, to my great joy, that six of 

the Lascars of the crew had preceded me. 
They gave me @ good account of the kind- 
ness of the natives, who had supplied them 
with a much boiled rice as they could con. 
sume With bafety after their long fast. One 
of these good Samaritans, seeing me pain- 
fully hobble on the beach from sheer weak- 
ness, brought me a small quantity also, 
wrapped up ina large plantain leaf, and a 
cup of milk, which I found as delicidus as 
any fabled nectar could have been, and 
which I greedily swallowed, to my great 
comfort and relief. After this I lay down 
on the ground, and fell asleep in less than 
a minute, so exhausted I was, and slept the 
sleep of a stone, utterly devoid of motion, 
and perhaps of sense, also, for the time 
being. ‘ 

When I‘ awaked, after seven hours of 





cellent. spirits. I learned from my. sis+ 
ter that six of the natives had come off 
to the wreck in a rude kind of canoe, and, 
for the reward of all) the rupees which 
she possessed, had taken her and her maid 
from the rigging and. brought them safely 
on shore. Great was my thankfulness to 
Heaven, not only for the preservation of my 
own life after so many trials and hardships, 
but for that of my sister, who had under- 
gone sufferings severe enough to have 
proved fatal to a woman far stronger than! 
she was, and which had already proved 
fatal to. so many of our erew in the prime 
of their strength and manhood. 

During that night, while we were still 
upon the beach, under shelter of a rock 
that partially protected us from the wind 
and rain, that fell at intervals, the ship, 
that had been driven violently on the lea 
shore in less than five feet of water, parted 
in two. The bottom stuck fast on the rocks, 
and the upper part floated so near that two 
Lascars, who still remained on the wreck, 
were enabled to wade on shore. At low 
water the natives went off to rammage and 
overhaul the wreck; but they found little 
to reward them, of any value. Everything 
had been washed away or lost, except a few 
broken muskets, some iron, brass and lead, 
ali of which they carried off, as well as 
some loose copper, which they detached 
from the hull, We found that the place 
where we had landed was about five miles 
from the village called Ramoo, where there 
was a resident English magistrate, in the 
service of the East India Company. To 
Ramoo we, therefore, determined to make 
our way as soon as possible. The great 
difficulty was how to get Mrs. Laidlaw to 
the place, as she was far too feeble and 
exhausted to walk the distance. On our 
promise of large reward as soon as we 
reached Ramoo, where we knew the Resi- 
dent Magistrate would supply us with 
money, we'prevailed upon the natives and 
the Lascars of our own crew to construct a 
rude litter ot bamboo for the conveyance 
of the two women. We had great difficulty 
in driving the bargain, as the men required 
ready money for their services, which we 
bad not to give, unless we broke into the 
eleven hundred pounds which Mrs. Laid- 
law had about her, which I would not con- 
sent to do, fearing that, if the men knew 
we had so much money, they might murder 
my sister and myself to obtain it. We 
managed, however, 10 satisfy the men that 
they would be, to a certajnty, paid when 
we arrived at Ramoo—a satisfaction that 
was partly due to the fact that I slipped 
into the hand of the chief of the party the 
few rupees which my sister had given me 
when I parted from her on the wreck, and 
the assurance that no more rupees were 
left to our little party to divide among 
them. 

We arrived safely at Ramoo, where we 
were most hospitably treated by the Presi- 
dent, and had all our wants supplied most 
bountifully. My sister gradually recovered 
health and strength, and was enabled, in 
less than six weeks afterward, to take her 
passage home with me from Calcutta to 
London, where we arrived safe and sound, 
little or none the worse for the long suffer- 
ings and hardships which we had endured, 
and deeply grateful to an All Wise and All 
Merciful Providence that so enabled us to 
surmount them. : 

As soon as I had settled affairs with the 
‘owners of the ‘‘ Orpheus,” and transacted 
some other necessary business in London, 
I made my way to Glasgow, with Mrs. 
Laidlaw, to our father’s house near the 
suburbs of Partick, where I rested for 
awhile, before proceeding again to sea. I 
made it my business, on a very early day 
after our arrival, to discover Mrs. Bloxam, 
the cabin-boy’s mother, and relieve myself 
of the trust which I had undertaken on her 
account. I found her at last, after consid- 
erable difficulty, as, being still young and 
comely, she had changed her name and be- 
‘come the wife of a respectable minister of 
the Gospel, living on the poor stipend of 
‘one hundred and fifty pounds year. I 
soon found, however, to my. great astonish- 
ment, that, although so poor, he was rich 
enotigh to afford the great luxury of keep- 
ing's conscience. ‘Greatly to my surprise, | 
when he and his wife were fully informed 
f my errand, and of the whole of the cir- 





shes connected with the éleven hun- 


p a 


dred pounds, )they both positively and per- 
emptorily refused to. accept the money or 
any portion of it. Mrs. Ohalmers, such 
was her new name, spoke with a yery 
broad, but to my earsa very pleasant Scotch 
accent. ‘Na! Na!” she said. “ We'll 
no tak the filthy lucre! It wad na be canny to 
touch it. More than a thousand pounds 
for a wee bit o’ hard-biscuit. Such a thing 
was never heard o’ since the creation o’ the 
world! It wad be doon-right robbery to 
deprive Mrs. Laidlaw of ashillin’ o’ it, A 
shillin’; may be we might accept a shillin’, 
though a shillin’ wad be an unco mucka 
price fora wee bit o’ biscuit, when’ the 
uir body that bought it was weel nigh 
yin’ o’ starvation! Na! Na!” 

The Rev. Mr. Chalmers was de- 
cided. ‘It would not be Christian-like to 
accept this money; and I quite agree with 
my wife in her determination to refuee it, 
and should recommend you to take it. back 
again to your sister, I would suggest, at 
the same time, that, if she would devote, 
say five or ten pounds of the money to the 

r of the parish of which I have the 
onor to be the minister, and charge me 
with the distribution of it, she would do a 
good action, and fully meet all the rational 
requirements and equity of the case.” 

‘*PThe vera thing!” interposed Mrs. 
Chalmers, in her sweet, musical voice, 
‘So we'll no say anither word about it. Ye 
can gie Mr. O ers the ten pounds; and 
hye may depend he'll guide it cannily and 
wisely, and that a blessing will attend it.” 

No persuasion of mine could induce this 
worthy couple to alter the resolution to 
which they had come; and finding it both 
useless and un, ous to discuss the matter 
any further with them,I left them with 
feelings of respect such as I had never be- 
fore entertained for a human being. Mrs. 
‘Laidlaw, in the week following, bought 

and presented to Mrs. Chalmers a black 
silk dress, together with a diamond ring, 
while I, on my part, purchased a folio Bible, 
handsomely bound in morocco, and pre- 
sented it toher husband. Both of the gifts 
were kindly accepted. . 

* + * + * ~ 

Thus ends the true story of Mrs. Laid- 
law's jewels and money, and of the cabin- 
boy’s biscuits, as told to me, long ago, by 
my cousin, the second mute of the ‘* Or- 
pheus.” 

Fern DELL, DornkInG, SURREY, ENGLAND, 

_ le 


A LITTLE PLEA. | 


RY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 





I’m a little mow-white mouse ; 
Here I hide, here I hide; 
In this pretty wire-walled house 
With my mate I abide. 
On the crumbs of soft, fine bread, 
Dipped in milk, we're daily fed, 
And white cotton is our bed, 
Though we are not great, we're nice ; 
Just & pair of small white mice, 


We are very safe by day; 

Here we sleep, here we sleep ; 
Or we climb the wires in play. 

Now and then out we peep, 
Wateh you as you walk about, 
Tremble when you take us out ; 
Though at heart, we have no doubt, 

Kind and gentle you will be 

To such small white mice as we. 


Once we found our door ajar ; 
Out we stept, out we stept ; 
Round the room to nooks afar 
* Soft we crept, soft we crept; 
Quivering when the dog strolled past, 
And at each sound scampering fast, 
Glad when we were caught at, last, 
And again in nests so nice 
Were two little safe white mice ! 


But we suffer dreadful fear 
In the night, in the night, 
Let 'me whisper in your ear 
What has given us affright. 
When the darkness hovers o’er, 
Lean, gray creatures cross the floor, 
' And come gnawing at our door. 
Horror chills us in a trice 
Though they tell us ‘hey are mice ! 


Through the wires they tear our bed 
With their claws, with their claws ; 
And they drag our bits of bread 
To their own hungry jaws. 
Did you once hear two shacp wails? 
Tnat was when they bit our tails! 
Oh! my heart within me fails ; 
For this night to our small house 
There may come some strange, dread 
mouse. 
On a bracket, or a shelf, 
Set us high, set us high ; 
Or else stay all night yourself 
Ina chair sitting by. 
Give us paper to gnaw small ; 
We with that will thatch our wail ; 
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A SQUIRREL’S STORY. 


BY JOSEPHINE CARTER. 


My name is Jack, and my wife is Brownie, 
and we live in a big tree in Central Park. 
When we were first brought here from our 
mountain home, a year ago, we felt very 
lonely, everything was so new and strange. 

The children admire my bushy tail and 
bright eyes, and think me quite a fine fel- 
low, always stop to look at me when I take 
my morning run on the grass or leap 
among the branches at play with our young 
ones. Brownie is far nicer than [ am, 
although much smaller, and is the wisest 
little squirrel in the world; the kindest- 
hearted one, too, She does not like it here 
in the Park, although everything is so fine; 
for she sees and hears a great deal that 
makes her sad, and she is always afraid 
that our little ones will be hurt or stolen. 
They are just three months old—five in all— 
and the cuaningest little fellows you ever 
saw. 

One night some bad boys climbed up 
and poked a long stick between the 
branches of our tree, into the hollow where 
we make our home, and tried to scare us 
away, so they could steal our young ones. 
Weren't we frightened, and didn’t we chat- 
ter and scamper away with them up into 
the topmost branches, out of their reach? 
The boys thought it grand fun; and we 
were so scared. We clung close together, 
fearing every minute would be our last, 
when, at length, a good policeman came 
along, and then the boys ran off as fast as 
their legs would carry them, shouting as 
they went: ‘‘Cops,” “cops,” which is 
the New York boys’ name for policemen; 
and they are about the only thing they are 
afraid of. Boys are our terror. Not all 
boys, but, sad to say, agreat many of them. 
Brownie and I peep at them as they pass 
our home, and go in crowds on bright 
days to play ball and other games on the 
green, to enjoy themselves in so many 
ways; and it does seem so strange tl.at they 
can be so cruel and wicked when they have 
so many pleasures and blessings. It looks 
to us like ingratitude. 

Our little fellows are kind to each other, 
and share the nuts and goodies which they 
find from time to time; and these boys, 
some great big ones, too, are so cross and 
rough to their brothers and playmates. 
They run away and hide, call each other 
hard names, and teaseand torment in every 
way. The younger ones have to run till 
they are out of breath to keep up with 
their older companions, who seem to care 
for no one save themselves. 

One day a little boy came and sat upon 
the bench under our tree. He was crying 
aloud, and seemed tired out from lugging a 
heavy basket which he held. He was hot, 
and covered with dust, had lost his way, 
and kept looking up and down the path, 
crying, *‘Willie!” ‘‘ Willie!” 

We all watched him with sorrow, and 
poor Brownie was full of pity for him; for 
she guessed Willie was his brother, and this 
little fellow had taken the wrong path and 
lost his way. It was just noon-day, and all 
was still. The Park was very quiet, no 
one passing, and few people about, as the 
sun was at its hight and the air close and 
hot. It was real lonely, and the lost boy 
grew more and more distressed, crying 
louder and calling for ‘‘Willie,” who did 
not come. 

Brownie watched him for some time, 
wishing she could help him. Then, givixz 
us a knowing toss of her head and anod 
for us to follow, she jumped down upon the 
grassy roadside and the lawn beyond, and 
began to dance one of our grand squirrel 
fandangoes, or caracoles, in which we all 
joined her. 

How we startled the weeping boy! 

Wasn't it wonderful? What a sight was 
this! 

Bennie opened his eyes wider and wider 
as he looked at us in delight. What a show, 
right there in broad daylight! He had 
never seen anything like that in Central 
Park before! Brother Willie, big basket, 
and everything else was forgotten, driven 
far out of his mind, in his pleasure at seeing 
us roll around, tumble over each other, and 
dance every way. Now we would catch 
each other’s bushy tail in our mouths, and 
form in that way a long string or procession 
of squirrels, then try to play leap-frog, like 





“him to see if the poison was really begin- 





the boys, and jump over each other as they 
did. That was too hard for the youngest 
one to try. 

All this was very funny, and we enjoyed 
it about as much as Bennie did. 

We forgot the risk we ran of being 
caught or stoned in thus capering about in 
broad daylight, and it was like being 
back in our old wildwood home. We 
generally held our dances in the Park by 
moonlight, feeling safe only at that time 
from danger or destruction. 

A yell and a whoop brought us to a sense 
of our peril, and, with a rush, a crowd of 
boys came suddenly upon us, crying: 
** Here he is!” ‘‘ Here’s Bennie.” 

Whew! How we scampered back into 
the old tree. Not a trace of us left, not 
even a rustle among our leafy branches, 
and Bennie was left quiet and alone to greet 
his companions. 

An older boy, who proved to be his 
brother Willie, sat down by him, asking in 
a cross tone where he had been and 
what doing, to stay so long? Upon Bennie’s 
telling him that he couldn’t keep up with 
them, and had lost sight of them, so he did 
not know which way they went and lost 
them, he replied: ‘‘ Aren’t you big enough 
to look out for yourself and not make so 
much trouble?” We'll leave you home next 
time we come, if you are going to be such 
ababy. All of us have been looking for 
you this half hour, and have lost the best 
chance of a game on the ball ground.” 

While talking in this kind, brotherly way 
to Bennie, who waa waiting to tell his part 
of the story and all that had happened, 
Willie gave a sudden scream and jumped 
up from his seat, crying out that something 
had bitten him. All the boys shouted: 
‘‘A snake!” ‘‘A snake!” and there was a 
grand scare. 

Willie grew pale at the idea. His fierce, 
mannish ways were all gone. He was glad 
enough to sit down and let Bennie untie 
and take off his shoe and stocking to see if 
it was a real bite. It was his turn to cry now, 
as it hurt him like the sting of a bee or the 
prick of a needle, and he had hard work 
to keep the tears back, which would come 
spite of all he could do. Sure enough 
there was a little blood on his stocking and 
two or three little pricks through the skin 
on the back part of his ankle, and the boys 
looked at each other in terror, and watched 


ning to take effect in aay way. 

They had read of snakes biting the 
Indians in Cooper’s novels, and were pre- 
pared for almost any awful thing that 
might happen to poor Willie now. 

And how did Bennie, the baby, act? 

Just like the good little boy that he was. 
He bound up the bitten ankle and told 
Willie to lean on his shoulder, and let one 
of the big boys prop him up on the other 
side, and they wouldgo right to Dr. Green’s 
office, would let him burn out the poison 
with caustic and stop the bite from doing 
any harm, and then he would be just as well 
asever. A snake had bitten Bridget, the 
cook, at Cornwall last Summer, and the 
doctor cured it in that way, and it only took 
a minute. 

Hearing this, Willie felt better and stopped 
crying. He slowly wiped his eyes, and 
in a few minutes limped off, leaning on the 
shoulders of the two boys, talking in a 
much gentler tone than he had used half an 
hour ago in scolding Bennie, perhaps a 
little repentant for his unbrotherly con- 
duct. 

‘When all was quiet again and they were 
gone far away, Brownie came siowly. up 
the trunk of our tree to the high branches 
where the rest of us had been sitting to 
watch the boys. She was smiling squirrel- 
style, and her furry coat bristling with 
satisiaction, as she told us, in her way of 
talking, that it was a four-footed snake 
which bit Willie, and it would do him little 
harm; he well deserved it; and she only 
wished the same snake could bite every 
rude, cruel boy in Central Park, if it would 
teach him to be kind and gentle, and scare 
the naughty spirit away. 

Then we knew it was she who had lain 
hidden among the loose roots and leaves 
under the bench where Willie sat; and had 
thus justly punished him for running away 
from his little brother, 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
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INCREASING WORDS. 

. 
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*#e40 
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*eeeo 
Fill the blanks with the increasing words. 
Each line includes the word above, with an addi- 
tional letter. ‘‘ Will you lend me some money, 
John?” ‘How much do you want?” 
“ Only one — ” 
‘*How did you lose your money, Tom?” “I 
speculated foolishly, and — I am in this misera- 
ble plight. It is hard for me to know that I 
brought this poor — upon myself from lack of 
a wise head. Why, I suppose that even the in- 
nocent game of — could be turned to gambling 
purposes, and I have abused the legitimate 
ways of investing my funds. Oh! how glad I 
should be to eat of the —, and so lose the mem- 
ory of the good things in which I have lived.” 


SQUARE WORD. 


* * 
* * 
*«* 
1, A time of poetry ; 2, a ri 
claw ; 4, a woman’s name. 


ver of Russia; 3, a 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 165ru. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE.—I. 
Yam 
Aye 
Lap 
Err 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE,—II. 
Jar, lye, lubber!” 
GABLE PUZZLE. 
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PREFIXED RHYMES. 
Ill, he sat there under the sheltering ash 
Till he recovered from the galling lash. 
Still as of death, yet in his eyes a flash. 


Rain could not wash away that sting like asp. 
Train, can ye! Spirits under cord and rasp, 
Strain every nerve to lessen slavery’s grasp. 


RHOMBOID. 


Cane 
Neat 
Trim 
Need 
Says 
Teem 
Btar 
HOURB-GLASB, 
FloWing 
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Cc 
coa 
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BonEset 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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GIVEN UP BY PHYSICIANS. 

A PATIENT beep | at Binghamton, N, Y., after 

Oxygen for two years, gives 
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a or tio year I could not stand on my feet 


but five minutes at a time, or talk as many 
minutes bat now I I can walk walk four or five miles 
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t use of Compound 
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little all the time. Nearly all the physicians 
attended me gave me up, some said they could 
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INVALUABLE FOR 

Reeumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 

ness, Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 

SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT COM 

BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRAOCT...... 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
a Cream........ $1 00,Catarrh Cure........ $ 15 
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Shapapemaias| Sznt FREE ON APPLICATION T 
PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


C. J. SOYARD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


WOOD MANTELS 
FURNITURE 


ND 
INTERIOR FITTINGS, 
175 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
NO CATALOGUE. 


CATARRH THiS REMEDY 


was discovered by its 
present proprietors, and 
is the result of experi- 
ments based upon many 
years experience as 
Pharmacists, It is aif- 
ferent from other prepa- 
rations used for these 
troubles, being harm- 
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Are your nerves weak? 
aerator | Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
a tas not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Christian Monitor Cleveland, 0. 
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WILHELM & GRAEF, 
eter Broadway and 26th yO% 
a © Street, N.Y. Sa 


OFFER 





ZZ For the Spring Season, 
At Lowest Prices. 


Dinner and Toilet Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Suitable for Country Houses. 


TEA. BREAKFAST, AND COURSE SETS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED PLATES 


FOR VARIOUS USES. 


Mintons, Royal Worcester, 
Derby Crown, Royal Dresden, 


AND OTHER FINE CHINA WARE, 


Imported Crystal Glass Sets of 60 Pieces. 


COMPRISING 


12 Goblets, 12 Champagnes, 12 

‘ Clarets, 12 Wines, 12 Liquors, 
$9.00 per set, plain, 

The same, engraved, $12.50, 15,00, 


19.50, 22.50, according to style, 


pd ee 
REMOVAL. 


The Gorham Mfg.Co. 


Silversmiths, announce that 
they have removed to the New 
Building erected for them, at 
the corner of Broadway and 
Nineteenth Street, where they 
offer an unusually attractive 
stock of 


STERLING SILVER WARES, 


exclusively of their own manu- 
facture, also a full assortment of 
the well-known Gorham Plated 
Ware. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
; FOR 
Fourth of July. 











SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the pest Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Tilustrated PricesLists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 
New York. 
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GH PIANO 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT * 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 182 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 











THE 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN. 


For PARLOR, CHURCH, and 
CHAPEL we. In solid walnut cases, alac 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH, 

New and elegant designs now ready. 

(a3” Liberal discounts to Churches, Codyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & OU,, 


OHICAGO, ILL, 








NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 














Combination Gas Machine Co, 
DEROR, MIC. ad WINDSOR OW 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Prices, 





BARLOW’S INDIGO ee 
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THE CELEBRATED GETTYSBURG CHAIR. 



























Combi the Latest Improvements. 
GeATeae. (UF vurcare Gueas aaron athe A erenetity. 


Le BOSQUET "BROS, 75 Union Jalon Bt. Boston, 


CARRIAGES. 


We are now showing In our Warerooms a large and 
varied stock of FINE CARRIAGES, in NEW 
DESIGNS. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for 
SPRING and SUMMER vee, and include 
RBRROUGHAM ROCKAWAYS, LIGHT 
FAMILY ROCKAWAYS, VICTORIAS, VIC- 
TORIA CABRIOLETS, FRENCH PHAE- 
TONS, LADIE®’ PHAETONS, PARK WAG- 
ONS, BEACH WAGONS, SIDE-BAR BUG. 
GIES, and TWO-W HEELED CARTS. And we 
respectfully invite attention to the same. 


KIMBALL BROS 








WO&I2 SUDBURY ST 


BOSTON. 
Please sen 4 for Catalogue. 








HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 














RINTING 
Price from 
75 cents to 
oe a for 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON 


Book of 7 
ype ci 19° Murray Bt, N.Y. 


287 FULTON 8r., BRooxiyn, N.Y. 
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ort’. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


is the PAINLESS extraction of TEETH with LAUGH 
ING GAS. Their invention. Over 140,000 operations. 
See their names on the scroll at their office, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 
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Manufactured by the 
WILLIAMSON 


Art Petal Works, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Farm aud Gurien. 


Whe Agricultural Kditor will be glad to recetve any 
practoal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil! make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apecially interested.) 


LESSONS IN HORTICULTURE. 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 











BY BE. P. POWELL. 





Farrz and Phil and. Herbert dashed into my 
study with rakes and hoes, ‘* Papa, won’t you 
give us some ground for beds? And please give 
me rosea for mine!” cried Fitz; ‘‘ and lilies for 
mine!" added Philip; “‘and me some foxes,” 
lisped little Herbert. 

** Foxes to plant! Oh! I can’t catch you foxes.” 

“Papa, he means phloxes, He likes the big 
phloxes.” 

“* Well, boys, we will make an agreement, You 
shall each have a large bed in choice places, 
and fine roots, on condition that you not only 
take care of the beds but learn how to cultivate 
the plants and roots entrusted to you.” 

“Of course we will, Papa, That’s just our 
notion. We want to know how to raise roses 
and lilies,” 

“And foxes, eh! Well, what are you going to 
do with the flowers?” 

“Sell them, and get some money to buy a 
pony. We want a little saddle horse, and a 
big box of tools for me,” added Fritz, who, be- 
sides liking horticulture, has a. good head for 
construction. 

The result was that two large beds for Philip 
and Fritz were cut out by old Freeman, the gar- 
dener ; and for Herbert a small one, where he 
might grow a few phloxes. The sod was taken 
off and wheeled to the barnyard, where the cows 
would tread it up nicely, and add it to the ma- 
nure for future use, Then the beds were deep- 
ly forked, afid Worked very finely, and all stones 
removed. These the boys were required tocarry 
away and nicely hide under the evergreen hedges, 

As all the other beds on the flowcr lawn were 
in the shape of leaves of differcnt sorta, the 
boys were to sélect some leaf patt.rns for their's, 
Fritz went to the conservatory, unl came out 
with a geranium Jeaf. Phil ran down to the 
Ginko tree and picked one of its odd leaves; 
but I persuaded him to change it for one from 
the Judas tree, as more neatly outlined. “We 
will not have Freeman cut in all the notches of 
of your leaf, Fritz; for you will find each one 
will add tothe care of cultivation. The grass 
will ran acrows the corners and make youa great 
deal of trouble.” 

“IT think it will be well, Freeman, if you pre- 
pare these beds with narrow alleys around them, 
so that the boys, with hoes, can head off the 
grass roots before they get into the beds,” 

“Twanta border on mine. Some moss or 
pinks,” cried Phil. 

I suggested a line of dwarf geraniums, 

“No, sir,” said Fritz. ‘I want strawberries. 
Strawberries run cloee, and can be trimmed pice- 
ly; and what's more, they will give usa lot of 
something for the table.” 

Don’t believe one will ever see the table, 
boys; but strawberries it shall be, for there are 
few better border plants. When loaded with 
fruit, the edging is es fine as anything can be. 
Besides, I wish you to combine the useful and 
the beautiful. It is a mistaken notion that lawns 
for flowers cannot be also lawns for fruit.” 

“T should say so,” answered Fritz, ‘‘ For what 
ever was prettier than the dwarf cherry trees in 
the shrubbery last Summer, both in blossom and 
in fruic. And, Papa, there isn’t one thing more 
lovely on your large lawn of trees than the Buf- 
fam pears. They color their leaves to beat 
everything else except the scarlet oak ; and they 
keep color when everything else is turned 
brown,” 

So it was settled to border with strawberries, 
and the variety agreed upon, Bidwell, alternating 
with Duchess ; for the Duchess would give fruit 
very early and Bidwell a little later, aud both 
would give a good, compact growth, 

“Bet them about one foot from the border, 
boys,” I directed, ‘‘ when the plants are received, 
and about six inches apart.” 

When Herbert's bed had been cut out asa 
maple leaf, the larger boys thought they could 
mark out their own. But it soon appeared to be 
quite beyond their present skill, I sent for a 
package of stakes, one foot long, and staked out 
the outline for them, and Freeman followed 
with spade and digging fork. 

“You will find,” F said, ‘‘that in gardening 
nothing is more difficult than running straight 
lines and curves. You can manage with a circle 
by setting a stake where you want the middle of 
the bed; fie a string to that, take hold ‘of the 
string firmly at a point half as far from the 
stake as you wish the bed to be broad; then 
curve slowly around the stake, and set more 
stakes, about a foot apart, where your hand 
comes that holds the string.” 

‘Oh! that’s easy enough!” they all shouted. 
“ Bat how can saybody get around one of these 
leaves. all right?” “Only finZ née of a well- 
trained eye, my boys. After gardening for 





thirty years I ought to be ableto mark ont 
almost pred curve without serious trouble.” 
fof aan, SC Klinmmetomeden 

“Wanted. the ener to 
make their beds very GS Sines ave 
I told them, “ Brita’s bea for roses must be filled 
with manure that is wéll-rotted and old, and 
Féeeman miay wheel it over and fork it in, It 
must be well mixed with the soil. But the bed 
for lilies must not be manured at all; for lilies 
will not thrive in manure. It will cause them to 
rot.” 

“ Why so, pépa? Pthotg kt all plants must be 
fed well,” 

So they must,” said L ‘Bat they do not all 
eat the same food, any more than horses and 
hens. Cows like fine grasses, and horses like 
clover, So lilies prefer peat and muck, and 
some of them do best in common garden soil, 
with nothing added toit.. Now, for your lily 
bed, Philip, we will get from the glen a load of 
black muck ; and for Herbert’s phloxes we will 
not get anything ; but, after they are planted, we 
will top-dress the bed heavily with manure, 
Phioxes like high living ; but it is better to put 
it on top of the soil, if the bed is good soil to 
begin with. If you fork in too much you will 
inake the cbloré run,” 


“ What is that?” 
‘*T mean the red and white and other colors, 
of which the flowers are will mix up, 


and no color will he distinet and finely separated. 
A good many flowers rire you put too 
much manure bout the 

** But why will not lilies thrive in manure?” 

“Because they are wild-meadow plants, for 
the most part,.and used to moist, rich aoil of fa 
nataral sort, The roots cannot take up the 
manure pieces, and therefore rot in it. ‘This is 
specially true of the Japan lilies.” 

‘* Our next lesson is adelightfal one—how and 
what to select, Here I have at least a dozen 
catalognes of good, reliable firms, that sell roses, 
hiies, phloxes and a great many more choice 
plants. ‘‘Here is the Dingee Conard Catalogue,” 
of roses mostly. They sell hundreds of thousands ; 
but they furnish, at low rates, small plants, 
which will not do much in the way of blossom- 
ing the first year. Of course you are not willing 
to wait two years; are you, Fritz?” 

“Oh! no, Papa, Iam in a great hurry.” 

“Then we must send to some one like Ell- 
wanger & Barry, of Rochester, or John Saul, of 
Washington, and get large stock plants, three 
or four yesrs old. These will bloom very soon if 
wisely cultivated.” 

“Now I must leave you; but do you run into 
the village with this order for the hardware 
store, Two boes, two small garden rakes, one 
wheelbarrow, two garden trowels. These will 
be your private property, to be carefully put 
away in the tool room, every time after use.” 





‘Papa, do please get up! It’s five o'clock, 
and we want to pick out our roses and our lilies,” 
Rattle, rattle went the door, snd then three 
pairs of legs went on a fush out-of-doors, Fritz 
was whistling “John Brown's soul is marching 
on,” and when I found them they were marking 
outa huge garden on the gravel walk, They 
had a sharp dispute about the location of the 
house; for Fritz wanted a glen where Phil 
wanted the cottage, and Phil’s main drive went 
though Fritz’s house; otherwise the plan was 
very successful. 

‘Come on, boys!” I said. ‘‘Get the rustic 
chairs in a group and we’ll look over these cata- 
logues. It is time our roses were on hand; and 
for lilies, most of them should be planted in 
October. But we will see what we can do abut 
aleoenn enough for a start at this season.” 

-* Roses first. I have some of the catalogues we 
talked of yesterday and you muy look them over 
quietly, while I finish my memorandum for the 
day’s work, Freeman will soon be here; and I 
shah need to have in mind all he must be set to 
do. By the way, boys; here is, for each of you, a 
memorandum book, in which, each day, you 
are to note what ought to be done. 1 don’t care 
for a diary of what you have done. 

** Remember, through life, that if you wish to 
get done a great many things, and get them 
done when they ought to be done, you must 
keep& memorandum. When you see a limb that 
needs to. be trimmed, a fence board loose, a 
tree te be grafted, or any one of hundreds of 
little things, set it down. In these times we 
have so much to remember that it becomes a 
necessity to relieve the memory.” 

“Let us see your tablets for to-day, Papa. 
Well, I should say it was useful. See here, 
Phil: ‘Seedling raspberries transplanted ; pear 
tree sent to Mr. Brown ; send for strawberries to 
Roe; plant fifty gladiolus; finish Spring 
trimming in lower orchard; move golden yew; 
send for shingle nails; tools for boys; stake 
the young pawpaws and chestnuts; engage 
plowman to turn furrows in currant garden,” 
ete., etc. 

’ “Roses are of seven classes : 1, the June roses ; 
2, the hybrid perpetuals; 3, the Noisettes; 4, 
the teas; 5, the China; 6, the mosses; 7, the 
Bourbons; and lately a new class has been 
added called the hybrid teas. The June roses are 
not of mach value a8 @ bot some of them’ 
are very pretty and sweet. They blossom 








from them and from 4 ; 
select m . r- 

by fe an hardy, and hybrid “tas, 
‘whic hardy as the perpetu- 

‘einen what does hybrid mean; @ hy- 
brid rose?’ 

“ A hybrid is one that has the qualities of two 
kinds mixed.” 

* But how do they get mixed?” 

“After wé get our beds planted and growing, 
itsnall be one of our lessons to study hybridiz- 
ing or cross-breediug roses and lilies ; and we 
will get the bees and bugs and flies to help us.” 

“That will be fun. I'll catch the flies!” cried 
Herbert. 

“Well, don’t be in a hurry, because we 
shall not want taem this two months.” 

‘* Now, look over the list and select your vari- 
eties,”’ 

“Why, Papa! here are hundreds of kinds, and 
they are all so splend id _ they are described, 
that I can’t pick out any.” 

** Lost in the crowd, eh! Well, Fritz, let me 
help you. Select (1) Hermosa, a lovelypitk 
rose, hardy and always in’bloom. I¢«wilinever 
fail to give youa rose. (2). An.old-favorite of 
your father, Malmaison, a light, flesh-colored 
flower that is exquisite, It is not qa@ite hardy, 
but I think we can.keep- it-fromdying Winters 
by giving.it alittleprotection. (3) Your Grand- 
ma‘s pet rose, Louis Philippe, a dark crimson, 
with lighter center, and very double. (4) We 
must have afew of..these hybrid perpetuals— 
Alfred Colomb, Cardinal Patrizzi, Beauty of 
Waltham, Duchess of Sutherland, © General 
Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, Lord Raglan, 
Marie Bauman, Rev. J. B, Camm, Sydouie, 
Victor Verdier. Will that do, Fritz? That 
makes fourteen ; but your bed is very large, and 
will hold a good many more. §So add one Gen- 
eral Washington, Rosy Morn, Paul Neyron, 
which is the biggest and one of the finest of 
roses, Glory of Cheshunt, Anna de Diesbach, 
Monsieur E. Y. Teas,” 

‘*Can’t we have a few of the bydrid teas, 
Papa?” 

‘Yes, Také Duke of Connaught, La France, 
Michel Saunders, Then, for mosses, take James 
Veitch, Zebrian, and Perpetual White. How 
many does.that make?” 

“Bwenty-six. And I wish, oh! I wish we 
could take as many more, Just read about 
these.” 

“Yes, Pritz. [have read, and had my head 
turned, and had the rose mania a good many 
times. I always wish I had the whole of the 
list in the biggest catalogue. But they necd 
care and work; and one rose well cared for is 
bette: than twenty that have run wild and are 
choked with weeds. Your list. is long enough, 
and could hardly be improved. General Jac- 
queminot is, on the whole, the most famous of 
all, and its flowers will always sell at a high 
figure. They differ not only in color but in fra- 
grance, Lord Raglan has-a honey fragrance 
that I very much like. Ah! 1 forgot Madam 
Plantier! We must find room for that, the most 
prolific of ali in bioom, and very beautifal ; but 
unfortunately, it gives only one set ef blossoms. 
La France is the = hybrid tea-rose ever sent 
out,” 

What do you mein by sent out?” 

‘*T mean, there are a good many men like Mr. 
Bennett, the Verdiers and the Schulthers, who 
make a specialty of originating new varieties of 
roses ; and when, out of hundreds, they get one 
extra good, they propagate it till they have 
thousands; and then they send it ont, that is, 
they sell it to rose dealers all over the world: 
La France made a great excitement when it was 
first made known, And it is still one of the 
most wonderful of roses. But we will talk of 
this more fully some day, when we take up the 
topic and the work of hybridizing. Now, it is 
Phil’s turn to select lilies; after which we will 
help Herbert to some phioxes, You had better 
border your bed with a selection of Iris. These 
are of several kinds, and you will surely say their 
colors are superb.” 

‘Well, Papa, I want, first of all, lote of the 
tall white lily that is so sweet.” 

“You mean Lilium Candidum. All right. I 
have a fine bed of those that need to be divided. 
As lilies do not like to be out of the ground long, 
it will be better for me to supply your wants, as 
far as trom my own beds, You shall 
have one dozen Lilium Candidum.” 

‘Then I want a dozen of the Japan lilics.” 

“Very well, Say, one dozen Lilium Specio- 
sum, divided between rubrum, roseum and al- 
bum, or ted, pink and white.” 

Risers | mast a eh least a half-dozen of 
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mean Longifierum, , It is o ee 
by any varicty of these beautiful 

“Then please put down just yet other vari- 
eties you prefer.” 

‘Here, my boy, in ‘ Halleck’s Catalogue,’ is 
what I call a judicious choice. He says he would 
take, for his first six, Brownii, Hansonii, Japon- 
icum, Coldersterii, Leichtilnii, Speciosum Pre- 
cox and Tenuifolium. Of these we will at least 
take Leichtilnii and Tenuifolium and Precox. 
Then, you must have the tiger lily and the double 
tiger lily.” 

“Why can’t we get some of the meadow lilies?’ 

** So we can ; either by buying them now, or, in 
Summer, we can go out and dig them for our- 
selves, With proper care they will do not only 
as well in our garden, but far better than in 
their wild state, It shall be part of our Sum- 
mer’s study to collect the finest wild flowers, and 
among them the swamp lilies. Now I will go 
and write an order for roses, and another for 
lilies, and will not forget the phloxes for our 
little boy. Bat Philip must not forget that, while 
a well- selected bed of roses will bloom all the 
Summer through, a bed of lilies wili not. If he 
wishes for flowers all Summer, he must set his 
lilies far enough apart to make room for some- 
thing élse to be planted between, I think he 
should have a good lot of Gladiolus bulbs, which 
will grow in little space and give abundance of 
bloom ; and if he would like some plants of cis- 
tus, for very late, he shall have them from my 
cold frames or hot beds,” 

“That will suit me exactly” answered Phil, 
“for I specially like both those flowers, But 
I wonld like better if you would give me a cold 
frame and some seeds, and let me experiment for 
myself.” 

‘And Papa,” added Fritz, “‘let me have a 
small hot bed, and I’ll water yours and mine too. ’ 

‘‘Why cannot we have an experiment garden, 
as you do, and try a good many things? Id like, 
ever #0 much, to try to start new kinds of 
plants.” 

“You shall have a chance in‘due time ; but for 
this Summer you will find enough to learn by 
going with me to watch my experiments. I am 
going over to my cold frames now, and if you 
will go with me we will make experimental gar- 
dening our next study.” 

CuinTon, N. Y. 
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In favor of growing more flax it is urged that 
recent inventions have greatly lessened the cost 
and labor needed to properly bleach it. This will 
probably create a great demand for fiber. It is 
found by farmers who have grown it that flax is 
a very exhaustive crop, especially of nitrogen 
and potash. Even Western farmers had to give 
up flax growing, though they are generally only 
slowly sensitive to loss of fertility. But the 
low price of flax-seed had much to do with their 
abandonment of this crop. 





” ” — 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. Dorsgy, Piqua, Ohio, says: “I have 
used it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. 
If there is a deficiency of acid inthe stomach, 
nothing affords more relief, while the action on 
the nervous system is decidedly beneficial.”* 
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PRESSES, GRATERS, ELEVATORS 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS C0,, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y Y. 
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Tilnstrated Catalogue containing Plans of Poultry 
Houses, aud Runa, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog — 
nels, Gaiden Seats, Nummer Houses, &c., together 
with valuable information about keeprg Poult 
) igeons, Birds aud Dogs, and how to make it profita 
seiton receipt of 10 ce tatoo eover pox poe 
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DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World, 
. Desonirerive CaTaLoeue, Sey? Faee. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chéster Oo., Pa. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
We want reliable Agents in Uonnecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, 
Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 


buying farm.produce, or in selling farm implements 


All those who amen 
supe Ly ate wil scogmp one season, 
TT RMERS FERTILIZER ©O. gen a keg of 100 po a eas at 
31 Whitehall Street, New York City, | Guan the o fa Hormafoot Gr Cosy Fd 
MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE BY EARL P IBPHATROO.. 


of choice Greenhouse yd Bedding Plants, Orchids, 
t aly asnincrod Ls Rie 
Finwer and Voseeable  alled Late: fagnts " 

Wm, C. WILSON, 


eenhou toria, Long Island; or, Olty Store, 45 
o _ Sst 14th Street. ‘New York. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS: 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New FoR carp tower ¢ Street. 
Farmers and Dealers are 


invited to send for 












SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec , 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- 
ering locality, the cheapest of any WR irawen: 
unoccupied lands FSS THA 
in the United [Neale 
States now (eblUENetas 
Lo aely te ww NOR MORE 
irst appli- HAN 320 
cants will 
have first ACRES. 
chance, THE TERMS 
, ome scekers (Tal amaag 
way-For Mops, THAN CAN BE 
Ilustrated OBTAINED 
Papers 













®ng 








ee 

. C) 

P "formation regardin’ v 

Write to J.B. POwsBR, 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 





86, Paul, Mi lis & Manitoba R’y, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN, 


















le Card nd of their beautiful 
t manufactured eq ee I 


there are Uunitations —_—= on the market, 
zi Pte TRADE-MARK is on each par and 


me gee Sais 





? Acknowledged 

© be the Best 

islron Fence now 
in Use. 


Buitable Pp 
Gn ee for foal ks, 


a to Residences, ‘erks, Court — Cometeries or Public 
IRON Tt TURBINE WIND. ENGINES, UMP 
BUCKEYE 


Also, ofacturers 
. ROCKET ‘FORCE PUMPS, 
Sead for Ulustrated Catalogues and ww 


A tre Sinretas 
MAST, FOOR ¢:00., Springfield. Obia, | PS 


“HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


BONE BLACK FERTILIZER of the HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 
FOR 


WHEAT, CORN, and all i FARM ana GARDEN CROPS. 


“ HOMESTEAD " gives crops a quick, vigorous start. 
Tt matures crops carlier, thereby, in many oases, saving entire crops from early frost. 
It will increase crops from 50 to 100 per cent. ‘ 
It adds « permanent value to the soil, 
own worth 
rejtanngmestend” has stood the test of years, and the best farmers use it because of its well-kn and 


t2~ sample bbl. of 200 Ibs, will be sent on receipt of $4.00. Pamphlets free on application. 
Address, MICHIGAN CARBON ROBES. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. ; {4a : 











“Mioh. 








/ORKAMENITAS Oy, sr, i 


.} favorable. 











‘102 CHAMBERS ST., COR. CM 
Manufacturers 







a 
and Brass ed- 
ei | Vp as ' opper V es and 
Sy), and Bronze Stable Fit- 
tings of the most im- 
proved designs. © ) 
“Lawn Mowers, ‘Gagden 


Fountains; “Fountain af 
Basins, Garden Vases, 


Statuary, 










ings, and § Finials, ete, a; 


Iron aud, Wire Railing 
tor Banks, Offices, Public = Rollers, Plain and Fancy 


and Private Grounds, ete, _ Tree Guards, 
ILLUSTRATED pArARoGuEs SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Name the Goods desired. 


AYUGA,LAND PLASTER. 
est. Fer ~+ Read what is éaid of it! 


viept crops,” —H. CarEn, late. U. 8, Vom'r i ae . 
."-HEpwig. , 
nae pro } m Kaown to mankind," Honace 
“ Fifty cents’ worth gsve nennenste over oe bushels per acte.".-U. 8. Agrio'l Report, 18%, 
“ Have never known a poor fartn on which plaster has been freely used.”—Lzev1 OBERHOLTZER. 
“ Oayuge Plaster tains an app t of phosphate of lime, which ee) increases its 
value.”—/ndiana Farmer. 
o my" of a series of experiments in the use of Cayuga Plaster on 
In 
















# has been unexpectedly 
the most carefully conducted experiment increase was 83 per cent,""—Joun J. THOMAS, 


Sold in carloads only, Send for PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S MEMORANDUM BOOK—Free. 


CAYUGA PLASTER OO.; Union Springs, N. Y. 


MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STHEL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 














THAN ANY OTHER, SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET. es 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, N.Y. 


New York Omee. 118 Chambers Street. 


E. T. BARNUM, Parerven, F. H, LEAVENWORTH, Src’. 
PHILO PARSONS, Vice-Pres. FP. PURDIE, Svupr. 


E. T. BARNUM WIRE AND IRON WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. ENERAL AGENTS FOR T LNCORPORATED 1882 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS 


And Manufacturers of 
Wire and Iron Work of Every Description. 


THE . PHILADELPHIA .. 


8 wit Sate em eh ey beste 
at he better { 


~ 79" ee nae sendy, ond on Bi ipo mere, ret use A 


Sithout cgttios often end: even, and for |} and even 

cutting this Mower We Si a Mower to 

any t and give you the owest prices on tinexcolied 

tw-Bend for Price List. Address, 

E, T, BARNUM WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 
Netroit. Mich. 














































WY DOUBLE MILL. 


oney ever offered. 
he. & uz AI mst Scien, Yaron and Sow-Mills, 
LL & CO., Massiia i 





[ream aor nt dul 


<— aie ftw 7 


ay aks 














es 
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IVORY 


First-class barbers use it. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivor, 
be sent to avy one who cannot get it of t 


| Procter & Gamble, Oineinuste. Mention 





PETERS & CALHOUN CO., 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF FINE 


Ladi’ and Goats” Riding Saddles 


AND 


FINE HARNESS. 





iting Bridles, Crops, Spurs, ete., 


691 “Broadway, N. Y. 


THE RIDER HOT-AIR 


COMPRESSION 


PUMPING ENGINE, 


IMPROVED, 

FoR 
Residences or Institutions. 
Absolutely Safe. 
Aty house servant can run it, 


Sa Hasa ot ine years. Nend 
for * "de ogue 


SAYER & 00., 








34 Dey St., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY 


Bend t stamp for illustrated 


‘ POPE M'F'G Ov., 
507 Washington &t., Boston 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
OCONRK, 











pened Warehouses 
87 Jonn &t., bs York, ano 
197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 





















The Mandy Cart,o.4. 
Perry's Patent, 


“as EASY AS A BOAT.” 
Business, or 
es Physicians’ Use. 


Send for our Illustrated Price-list. 
BRIDGEPORT CART 6O., 




















4 
er saa 








FSTERBRODK: °"#Eke ~<a 





ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD! AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBRQOK STEEL PEN CO, % John St., New York. 








POCKET KNIVES ny co THURSTONE & SRIGHAM, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


setae nt 
a aE 
amp blade i, “io gde. he, A Wate Bulg oe for 910 « Remember if zou are nol eatiaked, we wil 


= 





SPRING 


Our Stock 1s new. 





Our Styles exclustve. 








[\vercoats 


SUITS. (Our PHces very low. 





Real Bargains in Broken Lots and Odd Garments. 


Devlin&Co.'t 


BROADWAY, CORNER*WARREN ST. 





pid of ae prices: 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


J. CG TOovOD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 
<Page wee tamara is 
The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam a 


i srepnen, Pal are admirably 


po a me Be wood erin oto. Si 


Tiauipe cotton 


at the following 


Bend for aR. cmetied 


“J.C Topp, Paterson, N. Ju; 


Or 36 Dey Street, N.. ¥. 
Please mention Tar wo 





ee ee 





~PRING, the time for snatnatts 
furnishi 


new homes and ng ob 
ones the world over. 

The Estzy Oraan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN U0., Brattlebore, vt. 


MesPOTT S 
sD IROX 
110 HNL 





AT ae. ’ 

at’m oat af wre Be 
NOT BUEN Ae HAN 

pY DETACHABLE 8 


WALNUT MANDI 
DOUBLE POIN D.IRGN BOTH WAYS 


— oe ee 


THRE 


ONE HANDLE AND AS TANG TOASET. 


HAROWAR E TRAD 


REVERSIBLE YERSIBLE CHOPPING. Kit KNIFE. 


‘ore made 
aap: 
vse ier 


» 
7 i hepaee prepay on vce 
CHARLES MILLAR & 80N, Utica, N. Y. 





and Work 





METALLIC SHINGLES. 











POWDER 


eo Pure. 


This ,never varies. A marvel of parity. 


mith the ~ ul ark ye wold in competition 
weigh or 
a Sold only aig fase cans. Littl 


MARY FIRE & BURGLAR N’S 












NE ear EN un OvEMENT 


NOT FOUND IN OTHER MAKES?) 
THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Paine 70 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broanway N.Y. 
623 Grestnur Sr. PHILA. 


FOR 43 YEARS 
* THE 
DIAMOND HAMS, 
“#. DAVIS, Jr.,”? Cincinnati, 


have given satisfaction for the evenness and richness 
of their curing. Sold by leading Grocers. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


greatest Soptes of p 
Fovienes anicel quickly, ws the most simple inven 


Correspond or confer L Th. with 
CONNOLLY BROS. 


Patent A t 
Morse Building, cor. Nassau and Beekman Sts., N. Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices 


faire Shine Tren ets at See. 149 eis | nat 4 
a puted Fo os ooo 

Dated Dinner Knives pa $00 
ALSO ALL jek ta GOODs. 
enlipeeerie® Satsto Gatsloane and List mailed free on 
C. L. Hadley, Deeper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders bo Car or Steam: 
ostrae” Rn set Biles See Beeae® feet 


BELLS. 


pecs: BELL FOUNDRY 
Perea ere, Pts 
and othe: Chimes and Venn 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 























ae oat eel ekiste, 7 S887 
of'ou our ‘nota y 


easy an 
ALL STYLES . 


or 
LADIES’ 


VILLAGE CARTS, 


eae ea em oan 
THe BOSTON BUCKBOARD COMPARY, 
us to 1 Best Haven, conn % Voor 


















sane sys 


x erat. Mount logue free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 











| "380 NI JTINM 3738,1 
S21¥G ONY Sataiunal : 


FACTORY: 
; 713—715 North Broad 
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+ ce 





